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CHAPTEK IV. 

PREPARATIONS FOR ITALY. 

WITH the year 1783 we see him more and more 
seriously occupied. He has ceased to be "the Grand 
Master of all the Apes," and is deep in old books and 
archives. The birth of a crown prince came to fill 
Weimar with joy, and give the duke a sudden serious- 
ness. The baptism, which took place on the 5th of 
February, was a great event in Weimar. Herder 
preached "like a God," said Wieland, whose cantata 
was sung on the occasion. Processions by torchlight, 
festivities of all kinds, poems from every poet, except 
Goethe, testified the people's joy. There is something 
very generous in this silence. It could not be at- 
tributed to want of affection. But he who had been 
ever ready with ballet, opera, or poem, to honour the 
birthday of the two duchesses, must have felt that 
now, when all the other Weimar writers were pouring 
in their offerings, he ought not to throw the weight of 
his position in the scale against them. Had his poem 
been the worst of the offerings, it would ha,ve been 
prized the highest because it was his. 

The duke, proud in his paternity, writes to Merck : 
" You have reason to rejoice with me ; for if there be 
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4 LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE 

any good dispositions in me they have hitherto wanted 
a fixll pointfbut now there is a firm hook upon which 
I can hang my pictures. With the help of Goethe 
and good luck I will so paint that, if possible, the next 
generation shall say he too was a painter ! " And from 
this time forward there seems to have been a decisive 
change in him; though he does complain of the 
"taciturnity of his Eerr Kammerprasident (Goethe), 
who is only to be drawn out by the present of an 
enoraving. In truth, this Kammerprasident is very 
much oppressed with work, and lives in great seclusion, 
happy in love, active in study. The official duties, 
which formerly he undertook so gaily, are obviously 
becoming burdens to him, the more so now his mission 
rises into greater distinctness. The old desire for 
Italy begins to torment him. " The happiest thing is, 
that I can now say I am on the right path, and from 
this time forward nothing will be lost." 

In his poem " Ilmenau," written in this year, Goethe 
vividly depicts the character of the duke, and the 
certainty of his metamorphosis. Having seen how he 
speaks of the duke, in his letters to the Frau von 
Stein, it will gratify the reader to observe that these 
criticisms were no "behind the back" carpings, but 
were explicitly expressed even in poetry. " The poem 
of Ilmenau," Goethe said to Eckermann, " contains in 
the form of an episode an epoch which in 1783, when 
I wrote it, had happened some years before ; so that I 
could describe myself historically and hold a conversa- 
tion with myself of former years. There occurs in it 
a night scene after one of the breakneck chases in the, 
mountain. We had built ourselves at the foot of a 
rock some little huts, and covered them with fir 
branches, that we might pass the night on dry ground. 
Before the huts we burned several fires and cooked 
our game. Knebel, whose pipe was never cold, sat 
next to the fire, and enlivened the company with his 
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jokes, while the wine passed freely. Seckendorf had 
stretched himself against a tree and was humming all 
sorts of poetics. On one side lay the duke in deep 
slumber. I myself sat before him in the glimmering 
light of the coals, absorbed in various grave thoughts, 
suffering for the mischief which my writings had 
produced." The sketch of the duke is somewhat thus 
to be translated : " Who can tell the caterpillar creep- 
ing on the branch, of what its future food will be ? 
Who can help the grub upon the earth to burst its 
shell? The time comes when it presses out and 
hurries winged into the bosom of the rose. Thus 
will the years bring him also the right direction of 
his strength. As yet, beside the deep desire for the 
True, he has a passion for Error. Temerity lures him 
too far, no rock is too steep, no path too narrow, 
peril lies at his side threatening. Then the wild unruly 
impulse hurries him to and fro, and from restless 
activity, he restlessly tries repose. Gloomily wild in 
happy days, free without being happy, he sleeps fatigued 
in body and soul, upon a rocky couch." 

While we are at Ilmenau let us not forget the 
exquisite little poem written there this September, 
with a pencil, on the wall of that hut on the Gickel- 
hahn, which is still shown to visitors : 

" Ueber alien Gipf eln 
1st Ruh, 

In alien Wipfeln 
Sptirest du 
Kaum einen Hauch ; 
Die Vogelein schweigen im Walde ; 
Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch." 

He had many unpleasant hours as Controller of the 
Finances, striving in vain to make the duke keep 
within a prescribed definite sum for expenses ; a thing 
always found next to impossible with princes (not 
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often possible with private men), and by no means 
accordant with, our duke's temperament. "Goethe 
contrives to make the most sensible representations," 
Wieland writes to Merck, "and is indeed I'honnete 
homme a la GOUT ; but suffers terribly in body and 
soul from the burdens which for our good he has 
taken on himself. It sometimes pains me to the 
heart to see how good a face he puts on while sorrow, 
like an inward worm, is silently gnawing him. He 
takes care of his health as well as he can, and indeed 
he has need of it." Eeports of this seem to have 
reached the ear of his mother, and thus he endeavours 
to reassure her: "You have never known me strong 
in stomach and head; and that one must be serious 
with serious matters is in the nature of things, espe- 
cially when one is thoughtful and desires the good 
and true. ... I am, after my manner, tolerably well, 
am able to do all my work, to enjoy the intercourse 
of good friends, and still find time enough for all my 
favourite pursuits. I could not wish myself in a better 
place, now that I know the world and know how it 
looks behind the mountains. And you, on your side, 
content yourself with my existence, and should I quit 
the world before you, I have not lived to your shame ; 
I leave behind me a good name and good friends, and 
thus you will have the consolation of knowing that / 
am not entirely dead. Meanwhile live in peace ; fate 
may yet give us a pleasant old age, which we will also 
live through gratefully." 

It is impossible not to read, beneath these assurances, 
a tone of sadness such as corresponds with Wieland's 
intimation. Indeed, the duke, anxious about his 
health, had urged him in the September of this year 
to make a little journey in the Harz. He went, ac- 
companied by Fritz von Stein, the eldest son of his 
beloved, a boy of ten years of age, whom he loved and 
treated as a son. " Infinite was the love and care he 
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showed me," said Stein, when recording those happy 
days. He had him for months living under the same 
roof, taught him, played with him, formed him. His 
instinctive delight in children was sharpened by his 
love for this child's mother. A pretty episode in the 
many-coloured Weimar life, is this, of the care-worn 
minister and occupied student snatching some of the 
joys of paternity from circumstances, which had denied 
him wife and children. 

The Harz journey restored his health and spirits: 
especially agreeable to him was his intercourse with 
Sb'mmering, the great anatomist, and other men of 
science. He returned to Weimar to continue "Wil- 
helm Meister," which was now in its fourth book ; to 
continue his official duties; to see more and more of 
Herder, then writing his " Ideen ; " and to sun himself 
in the smiles of his beloved. 

The year 1784 begins with an alteration in the 
theatrical world. The Amateur Theatre, which has 
hitherto given them so much occupation and delight, 
is now closed. A regular troupe is engaged. For the 
birthday of the duchess, Goethe prepares the "Planet 
Dance," a masked procession ; and prepares an oration 
for the Eeopening of the Ilmenau mines, which must 
greatly have pleased him as the beginning of the fulfil- 
ment of an old wish. From his first arrival he had 
occupied himself with these mines, planning their 
being once more set working. After many difficulties, 
on the 24th of February this wish was realised. It 
is related of him, that on the occasion of this opening 
speech, made in presence of all the influential persons 
of the environs, he appeared to have well in his head 
all that he had written, for he spoke with remarkable 
fluency. All at once the thread was lost ; he seemed 
to have forgotten what he had to say. " This," says 
the narrator, "would have thrown any one else into 
great embarrassment; but it was not so with him. 
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On the contrary, he looked for at least ten minutes 
steadily and quietly round the circle of his numerous 
audience; they were so impressed by his personal 
appearance, that during the very long and almost 
ridiculous pause every one remained perfectly quiet. 
At last he appeared to have again become master of 
his subject ; he went on with his speech, and without 
hesitation continued it to the end as serenely as if 
nothing had happened." 

His osteological studies brought him this year the 
discovery of an intermaxillary bone in man, as well as 
in animals. 1 In a future chapter 2 this discovery will 
be placed in its historical and anatomical light ; what 
we have at present to do with it, is to recognise its 
biographical significance. Until this discovery was 
made, the position of man had always been separated 
from that of even the highest animals, by the fact 
(assumed) that he had no intermaxillary bone. Goethe, 
who everywhere sought unity in Nature, believed that 
such a difference did not exist ; his researches proved 
him to be right. Herder was at that time engaged in 
proving that no structural difference could be found 
between men and animals ; and Goethe, in sending 
Knebel his discovery, says that it will support this 
view. "Indeed, man is most intimately allied to 
animals. The coordination of the Whole makes every 
creature to be that which it is, and man is as much 
man through the form of his upper jaw, as through 
the form and nature of the last joint of his little toe. 
And thus is every creature but a note of the great 

1 He thus announces it to Herder, March 27, 1784 : u I hasten 
to tell you of the fortune that has befallen me. I have found 
neither gold nor silver, but that which gives me inexpressible joy, 
the os intermaxillare in Man ! I compared the skulls of men and 
beasts, in company with Loder, came on the trace of it, and see, 
there it is ! " Aus Herder's Nachlass, i. 75. 

2 See further on the chapter on "The Poet as a Man of 
Science." 
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great Bossuet left the brilliant court of Louis XIV. to 
shut himself up in the anatomical theatre of Duverney, 
that he might master the secrets of organisation before 
writing his treatise " De la Connaissance de Dieu." l 
But there are minds, and these form the majority, to 
whom dry bones are dry bones, and nothing more. 
"How legible the book of Nature becomes to me/' 
Goethe writes, " I cannot express to thee ; my long 
lessons in spelling have helped me, and now my quiet 
joy is inexpressible. Much as I find that is new, I 
find nothing unexpected; everything fits in, because 
I have no system, and desire nothing but the pure 
truth." To help him in his spelling he began algebra ; 
but the nature of his mind was too unmathematical 
for him to pursue that study long. 

Science and love were the two pillars of his exist- 
ence in those days. " I feel that thou art always with 
me," he writes; "thy presence never leaves me. In 
thee I have a standard of all women, yea, of all men ; 
in thy love I have a standard of fate. Not that it 
darkens the world to me ; on the contrary, it makes 
the world clear; I see plainly how men are, think, 
wish, strive after, and enjoy ; and I give every one his 
due, and rejoice silently in the thought that I possess 
so indestructible a treasure." 

The duke increased his salary by two hundred 
thalers, and this, with the eighteen hundred thalers 
received from the paternal property, made his income 
now thirty-two hundred thalers. He had need of 
money, both for his purposes and his numerous chari- 
ties. We have seen, in the case of Kraft, how large 
was his generosity; and in one of his letters to his 
beloved he exclaims, "God grant that I may daily 
become more economical, that I may be able to do 
more for others." The reader knows this is not a 

1 This work contains a little treatise on anatomy^ which, testifies 
to the patience of the theologian's study. 
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versy was repugnant to Goethe's nature : he said, " If 
Kaphaei were to paint it, and Shakespeare dramatise 
it, I could scarcely find any pleasure in it." Jacob! 
certainly was not the writer to conquer such repug- 
nance. Goethe objected to his tone almost as much 
as to his opinions. " When self-esteem expresses itself 
in contempt of another, be he the meanest, it must be 
repellant. A flippant, frivolous man may ridicule 
others, may controvert them, scorn them ; but he who 
has any respect for himself seems to have renounced 
the right of thinking meanly of others. And what 
are we all that we can dare to raise ourselves to any 
height ? " He looks upon Jacobi's metaphysical tic as 
a compensation for all the goods the gods have given 
him " house, riches, children, sister and friends, and 
a long etc. On the other hand, God has punished you 
with metaphysics like a thorn in your flesh ; me he 
has blessed with science, that I may be happy in the 
contemplation of his works." How characteristic is 
this: "When you say we can only believe in God 
(p. 101), I answer that I lay great stress on seeing 
(schaueri), and when Spinoza, speaking of scientia 
intuitiva, says: Hoc cognoscendi genus procedit ab 
adequata idea essentice formalis guorundam Dei attri- 
hctorum ad adeguatam cognitionem essenticc- rerum y 
these few words give me courage to dedicate ray whole 
life to the observation of things which I can reach, and 
of whose essentice formalis I can hope to form an 
adequate idea, without in the least troubling myself 
how far I can go." He was at variance, and justly, 
with those who called Spinoza an atheist. He called 
him the most theistical of theists, and the most Chris- 
tian of Christians tkeissimum et christianissimum. 

While feeling the separation of opinion between 
himself and Jacobi, he still felt the sympathy of old 
friendship. It was otherwise with Lavater. Their 
intimacy had been great ; no amount of difference had 
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overshadowed it, until the priestly element of Lavater, 
formerly in abeyance, grew into offensive prominence. 
He clouded his intellect with superstitions, and aspired 
to be a prophet. He had believed in Cagliostro and 
his miracles, exclaiming, " Who would be so great as 
he, had he but a true sense of the Evangelists ? " He 
called upon that mystifier, in Strasburg, but was at 
once sent about his business. " When a great man," 
writes Goethe of Lavater, in 1782, "has a dark corner 
in him, it is terribly dark." And the dark corner in 
Lavater begins to make him uneasy. " I see the 
highest power of reason united in Lavater with the 
most odious superstition, and that by a knot of 
the finest and most inextricable kind." To the same 
effect he says in one of the Xenien : 

" Wie verf ahrt die Natur um Holies und Niedres im Menschen 
Zu verbinden ? sie stellt Eitelkeit zwischen hinem." 

It was a perception of what he thought the hypo- 
critical nature of Lavater which thoroughly disgusted 
him, and put an end to their friendship ; mere differ- 
ence of opinion never separated him from a friend. 

His scientific studies became enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a microscope, with which he followed the 
investigations of Gleichen, and gained some insight 
into the marvels of the world of Infusoria. His draw- 
ings of the animalcules seen by him were sent to the 
Frau von Stein ; and to Jacobi he wrote : " Botany and 
the microscope are now the chief enemies I have to 
contend against. But I live in perfect solitude apart 
from all the world, as dumb as a fish." Amid these 
multiform studies, mineralogy, osteology, botany, 
and constant " dipping " into Spinoza, his poetic studies 
might seem to have fallen into the background, did we 
not know that " Wilhelm Meister " has reached the fifth 
book, the opera of " Scherz, List und Eache" is written, 
the great religious-scientific poem " Die Geheimnisse " is 
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CHAPTEE V. 

ITALY. 

THE long yearning of his life was at last fulfilled 
he was in Italy. Alone, and shrouded by an assume 
name from all the interruptions with which the cur; 
osity of admirers would have perplexed the author c 
"Werther," but which never troubled the suppose! 
merchant Herr Holier, he passed amid orange-tree 
and vineyards, cities, statues, pictures, and buildings 
feeling himself " at home in the wide world, no longe 
an exile." The passionate yearnings of Mignon ha< 
grown with his growth and strengthened with hi 
strength, through the early associations of childhooc 
and all the ambitions of manhood, till at last the 1 ' 
made him sick at heart. For some time previous t< 
his journey he had been unable to look at engraving! 
of Italian scenery, unable even to open a Latin book 
because of the overpowering suggestions of the Ian 
guage ; so that Herder could say of him that the onlj 
Latin author ever seen in his hand was Spinoza. The 
feeling grew and grew, a mental home-sickness which 
nothing but Italian skies could cure. We have only 
to read Mignon's song, Kennst du das Land/' which 
was written before this journey, to perceive how trance- 
like were his conceptions of Italy, and how restless 
was his desire to journey there. 

And now this deep unrest was stilled. Italian 
voices were loud around him, Italian skies were above 
him, Italian Art was before him. He felt this journey 

16 
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sneers of some who think a poet has nothing better to 
do than to rhapsodise. They tolerate his enthusiasm 
for Palladio, because Architecture is one of the Arts ; 
and forgive the enthusiasm which seized him in Vicenza 
and made him study Palladio's works as if he were 
about to train himself for an architect; but they are 
distressed to find him in Padua, once more occupied 
with " cabbages," and tormented with the vague con- 
ception of a Typical Plant, which will not leave him. 
Let me confess, however, that some cause for disap- 
pointment exists. The poet's yearning is fulfilled ; 
and yet how little literary enthusiasm escapes him ! 
Italy is the land of History, Literature, Painting, and 
Music; its highways are sacred with associations of 
the Past; its byways are centres of biographic and 
artistic interest. Yet Goethe, in raptures with the 
climate, and the beauties of Nature, is almost silent 
about literature, has no sense of Music, and no feeling 
for History. He passes through Verona without a 
thought of Romeo and Juliet; through Ferrara with- 
out a word of Ariosto, and scarcely a word of Tasso. 
In this land of the Past, it is Present only which 
allures him. He turns aside in disgust from the pic- 
tures of crucifixions, martyrdoms, emaciated monks, 
and all the hospital pathos which makes galleries hid- 
eous; only in Kaphael's healthier beauty, and more 
human conceptions, can he take delight. He has no 
historic sense enabling him to qualify his hatred of 
superstition by recognition of the painful religious 
struggles, which in their evolutions assumed these 
superstitious forms. He considers the pictures as 
things of the present, and because their motives are 
hideous he is disgusted; but a man of more historic 
feeling would, while marking his dislike of such con- 
ceptions, have known how to place them in their serial 
position in the historic development of mankind. 
It is not for Literature, it is not for History, it is 
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day the ground of the Eternal City, every breath from 
the Seven Hills must have carried to him some thought 
of history. " Even Eoman antiquities/' he writes, " be- 
gin to interest me. History, inscriptions, coins, which 
hitherto I never cared to hear about, now press upon 
me. Here one reads history in quite another spirit 
than elsewhere ; not only Eoman history, but world 
history." Yet I do not find that he read much his- 
tory, even here. Art was enough to occupy him ; and 
for Painting he had a passion which renders his want 
of talent still more noticeable. He visited churches 
and galleries with steady earnestness ; studied Winck- 
elmann, and discussed critical points with the German 
artists. Unhappily he also wasted precious time in 
fruitless efforts to attain facility in drawing. These 
occupations, however, did not prevent his completing 
the versification of " Iphigenia," which he read to the 
German circle, but found only Angelica who appre- 
ciated it ; the others having expected something genia- 
lisch, something in the style of " Gotz with the Iron 
Hand." Nor was he much more fortunate with the 
Weimar circle, who, as we have already seen, preferred 
the prose version. 

Art thus with many-sided influence allures him, but 
does not completely fill up his many-sided activity. 
Philosophic speculations give new and wondrous mean- 
ings to Nature ; and the ever-pressing desire to discover 
the secret of vegetable forms sends him meditative 
through the gardens about Borne. He feels he is on the 
track of a law which, if discovered, will reduce to unity 
the manifold variety of forms. Men who have never 
felt the passion of discovery may rail at him for thus, 
in Eome, forgetting, among plants, the quarrels of the 
Senate and the eloquence of Cicero ; but all who have 
been haunted by a great idea will sympathise with 
him, and understand how insignificant is the existence of 
a thousand Ciceros in comparison with a law of Nature. 
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f desire to shorten his friend's stay in Italy. Accord- 

\ ingly, on the 22d of February, Goethe quitted Eome 

for Naples, where he spent five weeks of hearty enjoy- 
ment. Throwing aside his incognito, he mixed freely 
I L with society, and still more freely with the people, whose 

happy careless far niente delighted him. He there 

made the acquaintance of Sir William Hamilton, and 

| saw the lovely Lady Hamilton, the siren whose beauty 

led the noble Nelson astray. Goethe was captivated 
by her grace as she moved through the mazes of the 
shawl dance she made famous. He was also capti- 
vated in quite another manner by the writings of Vico, 
which had been introduced to him by his acquaintance 
* Filangieri, who spoke of the great thinker with south- 

ern enthusiasm. 

i " If in Eome one must study" he writes, " here in 

Naples one can only Urn!' And he lived a manifold 
life : on the seashore, among the fishermen, among the 
people, among the nobles, under Vesuvius, on the moon- 
lit waters, on the causeway of Pompeii in Pausilippo 
everywhere drinking in fresh delight, everywhere feed- 
ing his fancy and experience with new pictures. Thrice 
did he ascend Vesuvius; and as we shall see him 
during the campaign in France pursuing his scientific 
observations undisturbed by the cannon, so here also 
we observe him deterred by no perils from making the 
most of his opportunity. Nor is this the only notice- 

i able trait. Vesuvius could make him forget in curios- 

ity his personal safety, but it did not excite one 

, x sentence of poetry. His description is as quiet as if 

Vesuvius were Hampstead Heath. 

The enthusiasm breaks out, however, here and there. 
At Paestum he was in raptures with the glorious antique 
temples, the remains of which still speak so eloquently 
of what Grecian art must have been. 

Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Capua interested him 
less than might have been anticipated. " The book of 
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over, that they were soft and vague in expression, but 
otherwise needing no material alteration. After a 
fortnight at Naples, he once more arrived in Eome. 
This was on the 6th of June, 1787, and he remained 
till the 22d of April, 1788: ten months of labour, 
which only an activity so unusual as his own could 
have made so fruitful. Much of his time was wasted 
in the dabbling of an amateur, striving to make 
himself what Nature had refused to make him. Yet 
it is perhaps perilous to say that with such a mind any 
effort was fruitless. If he did not become a painter by 
his studies, the studies were doubtless useful to him 
in other ways. Art and antiquities he studied in com- 
pany with artistic friends. Eome is itself an educa- 
tion ; and he was eager to learn. Practice of the art 
sharpened his perceptions. He learned perspective, 
drew from the model, was passionate in endeavours to 
succeed with landscape, and even began to model a 
little in clay. Angelica Kaufmann told him that in 
Art he saw better than any one else ; and the others 
believed perhaps that with study he would be able to 
do more than see. But all his study and all his prac- 
tice were vain ; he never attained even the excellence 
of an amateur. To think of a Goethe thus obstinately 
cultivating a branch of art for which he had no talent, 
makes us look with kinder appreciation on the spec- 
tacle, so frequently presented, of really able men obsti- 
nately devoting themselves to produce poetry which 
no cultivated mind can read ; men whose culture and 
insight are insufficient to make them perceive in them- 
selves the difference between aspiration and inspiration. 
If some time was wasted upon efforts to become a 
painter, the rest was well employed. Not to mention 
his scientific investigations, there was abundance of 
work executed. " Egmont " was rewritten. The rough 
draft of the two first acts had been written at Frank- 
fort, in the year 1775 ; and a rough cast of the whole 
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| f i process which commenced in Weimar ; was completed 

]'' in Kome. As a decisive example, we note that he 

there finally relinquishes his attempt to become a 
painter. He feels that he is born only for poetry, and 

I during the next ten years resolves to devote himself 

i , to literature. 

! One result of his study of art was to reconcile his 

f theories and his tendencies. We have noted on sev- 

'\ eral occasions the objective tendency of his mind, and 

we now find him recognising that tendency as domi- 

1 nant in ancient art. "Let me/' he writes to Herder, 

.!; " express my meaning in a few words. The ancients 

represented existences, we usually represent the effect ; 

| they portrayed the terrible, we terribly ; they the agree- 

i able, we agreeably, and so forth. Hence our exaggera- 

tion, mannerism, false graces, and all excesses. For 
when we strive after effect, we never think we can be 
effective enough." This admirable sentence is as inac- 
curate in an historical, as it is accurate in an aestheti- 

I cal sense; unless by the ancients we understand only 

Homer and some pieces of sculpture. As a criticism 
of JUschylus, Euripides, Pindar, Theocritus, Horace, 
Ovid, or Catullus, it is quite wide of the truth ; indeed, 
it is merely the traditional fiction current about ancient 
art, which vanishes on a steady gaze ; but inaccurate 
though it be, it serves to illustrate Goethe's theories. 
If he found that in Italy, it was because that best 
assimilated with his own tendencies, which were emi- 
nently concrete. "People talk of the study of the 
ancients," he says somewhere, " but what does it mean, 
except that we should look at the real world, and 
strive to express it, for that is what they did." And 
to Eckermann he said : " All eras in a state of decline 
are subjective ; on the other hand, all progressive eras 
have an objective tendency. Our present time is retro- 
grade, for it is subjective." Here in Eome he listens 
to his critical friends with a quiet smile, "when in 
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tionate. Pleasant it is to see the enthusiasm with 
which he receives Herder's "Ideen," and reads it in 
Borne with the warmest admiration ; so different from 
the way in which Herder receives what Tie sends 
from Eome! 

On the 22d April, 1788, he turned homewards, 
quitting Eome with unspeakable regret, yet feeling 
himself equipped anew for the struggle of life. " The 
chief objects of my journey/' he writes to the duke, 
"were these: to free myself from the physical and 
moral uneasiness which rendered me almost useless, 
and to still the feverish thirst I felt for true art. The 
first of these is tolerably, the second quite achieved." 
Taking " Tasso " with him to finish on his journey, he 
returned through Florence, Milan, Chiavenna, Lake 
Constance, Stuttgart, and Niirnberg, reaching Weimar 
on the 18th June, at ten o'clock in the evening. 1 

x lt will be seen from this rente that he never was in Genoa ; 
consequently the passage in Schiller's correspondence with Korner 
(vol. iv. p. 59), wherein a certain G-. is mentioned as having an 
unhappy attachment to an artist's model, cannot allude to Goethe. 
Indeed, the context, and Korner' s reply, would make this plain to 
any critical sagacity ; but many writers on Goethe are so ready 
to collect scandals without scrutiny, that this warning is not 
superfluous. Vehse, for instance, in his work on the court of 
Weimar, has not the slightest misgiving about the G. meaning 
Goethe ; it never occurs to him to inquire whether Goethe ever 
was in Genoa, or whether the dates of these letters do not point 
unmistakably in another direction. 
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execution. The one is the error of the dramatic poet ; 
the other of the dramatist. Had Shakespeare treated 
this subject, he would have thrown a life and char- 
acter into the rnobs, and a passionate movement into 
the great scenes, which would have made the whole 
live before our eyes. But I do not think he would 
have surpassed Egmont and Clarchen. 

The slow, languid movement of this piece, which 
makes the representation somewhat tedious, does not 
lie in the length of the speeches and scenes, so much 
as in the undramatic construction. Julian Schmidt 
has acutely remarked : " A dramatic intention hovered 
before him, but he executed it in a lyrical musical 
style. Thus in the interview between Egmont and 
Orange, the two declaim against each other, instead of 
working on each other." It is in certain passages 
dramatic, but the whole is undramatic. It is more 
like a novel in dialogue. 

Schiller, in his celebrated review of this work, 
praises the art with which the local colouring of His- 
tory is preserved; but most people would willingly 
exchange this historical colouring for some touches of 
dramatic movement. The merit, such as it is, belongs 
to erudition, not to poetry ; for the local colour is not, 
as in " Gotz," and in Scott's romances, vivid enough to 
place the epoch before our eyes. Schiller, on the other 
hand, objects to the departure from History, in making 
Egmont unmarried, and to the departure from heroic 
dignity in making him in love. Goethe of course 
knew that Egmont had a wife and several children. 
He rejected such historical details ; and although I am 
disposed to agree with Schiller, that by the change he 
deprived himself of some powerful dramatic situations, 
I still think he did right in making the change. 

In the first place, it has given us the exquisite char- 
acter of Clarchen, the gem of the piece. In the next 
place, it is dubious whether he would have treated the 
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powerful situations with the adequate dramatic inten- 
sity. He knew and confessed that his genius was not 
tragic. " I was not born for a tragic poet," he wrote 
to Zelter; "my nature is too conciliating; hence no 
really tragic situation interests me, for it is in its 
essence irreconcilable." 

The character of Egmont is that of a healthy, noble, 
heroic man; and it is his humanity which the poet 
wishes to place before us. We are made spectators 
of a happy nature, not of great actions ; the hero, for 
he is one, presents himself to us in his calm strength, 
perfect faculties, joyous, healthy freedom of spirit, 
loving, generous disposition ; not in the hours of strenu- 
ous conflict, not in the spasms of his strength, not in 
the altitude of momentary exultation, but in the quiet 
strength of permanent power. This presentation of 
the character robs the story of its dramatic collision. 
The tendency of Goethe's mind, which made him look 
upon men rather as a naturalist than as a dramatist, 
led him to prefer delineating a character, to delineating 
a passion; and his biographical tendency made him 
delineate Egmont as more like what Wolfgang Goethe 
would have been under the same circumstances. This 
same tendency to draw from his own experience also 
led him to create Glarchen. Rosenkranz, indeed, seek- 
ing to show the profound historical conception of this 
work, says that the love for Clarchen was necessary 
" as an indication of Egmont's sympathy with the 
people;" but the reason seems to me to have been 
less critical, and more biographical. 

It is a sombre and a tragic episode in history which 
is treated in this piece. The revolution of the Nether- 
lands was one imperiously commanded by the times ; 
it was the revolt of citizens against exasperating 
oppression ; of conscience against religious tyranny ; 
of the nation against a foreigner. The Duke of Alva, 
who thought it better the emperor should lose the 
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; Netherlands than rule over a nation of heretics, but 

*\ -who was by no means willing that the Netherlands 

\ should be lost, came to replace the Duchess of Parma 

* in the regency ; came to suppress with the sword and 
. ;. scaffold the rebellion of the heretics. The strong 
|r contrast of Spaniard and Hollander, of Catholic and 

*l Protestant, of despotism and liberty, which, this subject 

furnished, are all indicated by Goethe ; but he has not 

| , . used them as powerful dramatic elements. The char- 

I i acters talk, talk well, talk lengthily ; they do not act. 

In the course of their conversations we are made aware 

* ^ of the state of things; we do not dramatically assist 

,\ at them. 

Egmont " opens with a scene between soldiers and 

f | citizens, shooting at a mark. A long conversation lets 

| us into the secret of the unquiet state of the country, 

* , and the various opinions afloat Compare it with 

analogous scenes in Shakespeare, and the difference 
between dramatic and non-dramatic treatment will be 
manifest. Here the men are puppets; we see the 

/ 'i author's intention in all they say ; in Shakespeare the 

men betray themselves, each with some peculiar trick 

*", of character. 

The next scene is still more feeble. The Duchess 
of Parma and Machiavelli are in conversation. She 

* asks his counsel : he advises tolerance, which she feels 

to be impossible. Except in the casual indication of 
two characters, the whole of this scene is unnecessary: 
and indeed Schiller, in his adaptation of this play to 

, ' the stage, lopped away the character of the duchess 

altogether, as an excrescence. 

* The free, careless, unsuspicious nature of Egmont is 

well contrasted with that of the suspicious Orange; 
his character is painted by numerous vivid touches, 
and we are in one scene made aware of the danger he 
is in. But the scene ends as it began, in talk. The 
next scene introduces Clarchen and her unhappy lover 
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Brackenburg. Very pretty is this conception of his 
patient love, and her compassion for the love she 
cannot share: 

" Mother. Do you send him away so soon ? 

Clarchen. I long to know what is going on ; and besides 
do not be angry with me, mother his presence pains me. 
I never know how I ought to behave toward him. I have 
done him a wrong, and it goes to my very heart to see how 
deeply he feels it. Well it can't be helped now. 

Mother. He is such a true-hearted fellow ! 

Clarchen. I cannot help it, I must treat him kindly. Often 
without a thought I return the gentle, loving pressure of his hand. 
I reproach myself that I am deceiving him, that I am nourish- 
ing a vain hope in his heart. I am in a sad plight. God 
knows I do not willingly deceive him. J do not wish him to 
hope, yet I cannot let him despair." 

Is not that taken from the life, and is it not exquisitely 
touched ? 

" Clarchen. I loved him once, and in my soul I love him 
still. I could have married him; yet I believe I never was really 
and passionately in love with him. 

Mother. You would have been happy with him. 

Clarchen. I should have been provided for, and led a quiet 
life. 

Mother. And it has all been trifled away by your folly. 

Clarchen. I am in a strange position. When I think how 
it has come about, I know it indeed, and yet I know it not. 
But I have only to look on Egmont, and all becomes clear to me; 
yes, then even stranger things would seem quite natural. Oh, 
what a man he is ! The provinces worship him. And in his 
arms am I not the happiest being alive ? 

Mother. And the future ? 

Clarchen. I ask but this does he love me ? Does he love 
me as if there could be a doubt ! " 

There are reminiscences of Frederika in this simple, 

loving Clarchen, and in the picture of her devotion to 

the man so much above her. This scene, however, I 

though very charming, is completely without onward l 

movement. It is talk, not action; and the return of 
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onward the light car of Destiny. Nothing remains for 
us but, with calm self-possession, firmly to grasp the 
reins, and guide the car now right, now left, here from 
the precipice, there from the rock. Who knows Whither 
he is hasting ? Who reflects from Whence he came ? " 

Very poetic, and tragic too, is this contrast of char- 
acter with circumstance. We know the peril which 
threatens him. We feel that this serenity is in itself 
the certain cause of his destruction ; and it affects us 
like the joyousness of Eomeo, who, the moment before 
he hears the terrible news of Juliet's death, feels " his 
bosom's lord sit lightly on its throne." In the scene 
which follows between Egmont and Orange, there is 
a fine argumentative exposition of their separate views 
.of the state of affairs; Orange warns him to fly while 
there is yet safety ; but he sees that flight will hasten 
civil war, and he remains. 

Act the third once more brings the duchess and 
Machiavelli before us, and once more they talk about 
the troubles of the time. The scene changes to Clar- 
chen's house, and we are spectators of that exquisite 
interview which Scott has borrowed in " Kenilworth," 
where Leicester appears to Amy Eobsart in all his 
princely splendour. Beautiful as this scene is, it is 
not enough to constitute one act of a drama, especially 
the third act ; for nothing is done in it, nothing is indi- 
cated even in the development of the story which had 
not been indicated before ; the action stands still that 
we may see childish delight, womanly love, and manly 
tenderness. 

The poetic reader, captivated by this scene, will be 
impatient at the criticism which espies a fault in it, 
and will declare such a picture infinitely superior to 
any dramatic effect. " What pedantry," he will exclaim, 
" to talk of technical demands in presence of a scene 
like this ! " and with a lofty wave of the hand dismiss 
the critic into contempt. Nevertheless, the critic is 
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forced by his office to consider what are the technic. 
demands. If the poet has attempted a drama, he mu 
be tried by dramatic standards. However much vs 
may delight in the picture Goethe has presented i 
this third act, we cannot but feel that Shakespear 
while giving the picture, would have made it subse: 
vient to the progress and development of the piece 
for Shakespeare was not only a poet, he was also 
dramatic poet. 

Act the fourth again shows us citizens talking abon 
the time, which grow more and more ominous. In th 
next scene Alva, the terrible Alva, appears, havin 
laid all his plans. Orange has fled, but Egrrion 
comes. A long discussion, very argumentative bu 
utterly undramatic, between Alva and Egmont, i 
concluded by the arrest of the latter. 

Act the fifth shows us Clarchen in the streets tryinj 
to rouse Brackenburg and the citizens to revolt and t< 
the rescue of Egmont. There is great animation ii 
this scene, wherein love raises the simple girl into th< 
heroine. The citizens are alarmed, and dread to hea: 
Egmont named. 

" Clarchen. Stay ! stay ! Shrink not away at the sound o: 
his name, to meet whom ye were wont to press forward sc 
joyously ! When rumour announced his approach, when the 
cry arose, < Egmont comes ! he comes from Ghent 1 ' ther 
happy were they who dwelt in the streets through which h 
was to pass. And when the neighing of his steed was heard 
did not every one throw aside his work, while a ray of hope 
and joy, like a sunbeam from his countenance, stole over the 
toil-worn faces which peered from every window. Then as ye 
stood in doorways ye would lift up your children and pointing 
to him exclaim, < See ! that is Egmont I lie who towers above 
the rest! 'Tis from him ye must look for better times than 
those your poor fathers have known ! J " 

Clarchen, unable to rouse the citizens, is led home by 
Brackenburg. The scene changes to Egmont's prison, 
where he soliloquises on his fate ; the scene again 
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changes, and shows us Clarchen waiting with sickly 
impatience for Brackenburg to come and bring her the 
news. He comes; tells her Egmont is to die; she 
takes poison, and Braekenburg, in despair, resolves also 
to die. The final scene is very weak, and very long. 
Egmont has an interview with Alva's son, whom he 
tries to persuade into aiding him to escape ; failing in 
this, he goes to sleep on a couch, and Clarchen appears 
in a vision as the figure of Liberty. She extends to 
him a laurel crown. He wakes to find the prison 
filled with soldiers who lead him to execution. 

There are great inequalities in this work, and some 
disparities of style. It was written at three different 
periods of his lif e ; and although, when once completed, 
a work may benefit by careful revision extending over 
many years, it will inevitably suffer from fragmentary 
composition ; the delay which favours revision is fatal 
to composition. A work of Art should be completed 
before the paint has had time to dry; otherwise the 
changes brought by time in the development of the 
artist's mind will make themselves felt in the hetero- 
geneous structure of the work. "Egmont" was con- 
ceived in the period when Goethe was under the 
influence of Shakespeare; it was mainly executed in 
the period when he had taken a classical direction. It 
wants the stormy life of " G-otz," and the calm beauty 
of "Iphigenie." Schiller thought the close was too 
much in the opera style ; and Gervinus thinks that 
preoccupation with the opera, which Goethe at this 
period was led into by his friendly efforts to assist 
Kayser, has given the whole work an operatic turn. 
I confess I do not detect this; but I see a decided 
deficiency in dramatic construction, which is also to be 
seen in all his later works ; and that he really did not 
know what the drama required, to le a drama as well 
as a poem, we shall see clearly illustrated in a future 
chapter. Nevertheless, I end as I began with saying 
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that, find what fault you will with " Egmont," it s 
remains one of those general favourites against wh: 
criticism is powerless. 

Still less satisfactory from the dramatic point 
view is " Tasso ; " of which we may say what Johns 
says of " Comus," " it is a series of faultless lines, 1 
no drama." Indeed, for the full enjoyment of t 
.exquisite poem, it is necessary that the reader shoi 
approach it as he approaches " Coinus," or " Manfre 
or "Philip von Artevelde," with no expectations 
finding in it the qualities of "Othello," or "WalL 
stein." It has a charm which few can resist; but 
wants all the requisites of stage representation. Th< 
is scarcely any action ; and what little there is 01 
serves as a vehicle of struggle which goes on in Tass 
mind, instead of the struggle and collision of two rnin 
Even the dramatic elements of love and madness * 
not dramatically treated. We feel their presence 
Tasso's mind ; we never see their flaming energy fusi 
the heterogeneous materials of circumstance into fie 
unity ; we are thus spectators of a disease, not of 
acted story. Hence the beauty of this work lies in 
poetry, and cannot be reproduced in a translation. 

The moment chosen by Goethe is when Tasso, havi 
just completed his " Jerusalem Delivered," gives unm 
takable signs of the unhappy passion and unhap 
malady which have made his biography one of t 
saddest in the sad list of " mighty poets in their mise 
dead." German critics have affirmed that the piece 
saturated with historical facts and local colour. I 
it is clear that great liberties have been taken be 
with history and local colour. Indeed, there was t 
obvious a superficial resemblance between the positi 
of Tasso at the Court of Ferrara and Goethe at t 
Court of Weimar not to make these liberties necessai 
Had Goethe painted the actual relation between Tas 
and Alphonso, the public might have read between t 
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lines reflections on Karl August. Moreover, it is diffi- 
cult to deny the truth of Madame de Stael's remark, 
that " les couleurs du Midi ne sont pas assez pronon- 
c6es." The tone of the work is German throughout, 
and would considerably have surprised an Italian of 
the court of Ferrara. 

" Tasso " was finally completed shortly after the rup- 
ture with the Frau von Stein, presently to be related ; 
but I have noticed it here, as the most convenient place. 
It is in truth to be regarded as one of the products of 
his early Weimar years, having been merely versified 
in Italy, and after his return home. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

RETURN HOME. 

GOETHE came back from Italy greatly enriched, but 
by no means satisfied. The very wealth he had 
accumulated embarrassed him, by the new problems it 
presented, and the new horizons it revealed : 

" For all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
Eor ever and for ever as we move." 

He had in Eome become aware that a whole life of 
study would scarcely suffice to still the craving hunger 
for knowledge; and he left Italy with deep regret. 
The return home was thus, in itself, a grief; the 
arrival was still more painful. Every one will under- 
stand this, who after living for many months away 
from the circle of old habits and old acquaintances, 
feeling in the new world a larger existence more con- 
sonant with his nature and his aims, has returned once 
more to the old circle, to find it unchanged, pursu- 
ing its old paths, moved by the old impulses, guided 
by the old lights, so that he feels himself a stranger. 
To return to a great capital, after such an absence, is 
to feel ill at ease ; but to return from Italy to Weimar ! 
If we, on entering London, after a residence abroad, 
find the same interests occupying our friends which 
occupied them when we left, the same family gossip, 
the same books talked about, the same placards loud 
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upon the walls of the unchanging streets, the world 
seeming to have stood still while we have lived through 
so much : what must Goethe have felt coming from Italy, 
with his soul filled with new experience and new ideas, 
on observing the quiet, unchanged Weimar ? No one 
seemed to understand him ; no one sympathised with 
his enthusiasm, or his regrets. They found him 
changed. He found them moving in the same dull 
round, like blind horses in a mill. 

First, let us note that he came back resolved to 
dedicate his life to Art and Science, and no more to 
waste efforts in the laborious duties of office. From 
Borne he had thus written to Karl August : " How 
grateful am I to you for having given me this priceless 
leisure. My mind having from youth upwards had 
this bent, I should never have been at ease until I had 
reached this end. My relation to affairs sprang out of 
my personal relation to you ; now let a new relation, 
after so many years, spring from the former. I can 
truly say, that in the solitude of these eighteen months 
I have found my own self again. But as what ? As an 
Artist ! What else I may be, you will be able to judge 
and use. You have shown throughout your life that 
princely knowledge of what men are, and what they 
are useful for ; and this knowledge has gone on increas- 
ing, as your letters clearly prove to me : to that knowl- 
edge I gladly submit myself. Ask my aid in that 
Symphony which you mean to play, and I will at all 
times gladly and honestly give you my advice. Let 
me fulfil the whole measure of my existence at your 
side, then will my powers, like a new-opened and 
purified spring, easily be directed hither and thither. 
Already I see what this journey has done for me, how 
it has clarified and brightened my existence. As you 
have hitherto borne with me, so care for me in future ; 
you do me more good than I can do myself, more than 
I can claim. I have seen a large and beautiful bit of 
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tlie world, and the result is, that I wish only to live 
with you and yours. Yes, I shall become more to you 
than I have been before, if you let me do what I only 
can do, and leave the rest to others. Your sentiments 
for me, as expressed in your letters, are so beautiful, so 
honourable to me, that they make me blush, that I 
can only say : Lord, here am I, do with thy servant as 
seemeth good unto thee." 

The wise duke answered this appeal nobly. He 
released his friend from the Presidency of the Chamber, 
and from the direction of the War Department, but 
kept a distinct place for him in the Council, " whenever 
his other affairs allowed him to attend." The poet 
remained the adviser of his prince, but was relieved 
from the more onerous duties of office. The direction 
of the Mines, and of all Scientific and Artistic 
Institutions, he retained ; among them that of the 
Theatre. 

It was generally found that he had grown colder in 
his manners since his Italian journey. Indeed, the 
process of crystallisation had rapidly advanced; and 
beyond this effect of development, which would have 
taken place had he never left Weimar, there was the 
further addition of his feeling himself at a different 
standing-point from those around him. The less they 
understood him, the more he drew within himself. 
Those who understood him, Moritz, Meyer, the duke, 
and Herder, found no cause of complaint. 

During the first few weeks he was of course con- 
stantly at court. Thus the Hof-Courier-Buch tells 
us that the day after his arrival he dined at court. 
This was the 19th June. Again on the 20th, 22d, 
25th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th. In July, on the 1st, 
2d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, llth, 12th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st, and so on almost 
uninterruptedly till September. His official release 
made the bond of friendship stronger. Besides, every 
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of the position, there was that which a worthy natui 
would have regarded as no small consolation: sh 
might still be his dearest friend, and the friendshi 
of such a man was worth more than the love ( 
another. But this was not to be. 

Before the final rupture, he went with her to Budo 
stadt, and there for the first time spoke with Schille 
who thus writes to Korner, 12th September, 1788 
" At last I can tell you about Goethe, and satisfy you 
curiosity. The first sight of him was by no mear 
what I had been led to expect. He is of middle statur 
holds himself stiffly and walks stiffly ; his countenanc 
is not open, but his eye very full of expression, livel; 
and one hangs with delight on his glances. With muc 
seriousness his mien has nevertheless much goodnes 
and benevolence. He is brown complexioned, an 
seemed to me older in appearance than his years. Hi 
voice is very agreeable, his narrations are flowing 
animated, and full of spirit ; one listens with pleasure 
and when he is in good humour, as was the case thi 
time, he talks willingly and with great interest. "W 
soon made acquaintance, and without the slighter 
effort ; the circle, indeed, was too large, and every on 
too jealous of him, for me to speak much with hir 
alone, or on any but general topics. ... On th 
whole, I must say that niy great idea of him is no 
lessened by this personal acquaintance ; but I doub 
whether we shall ever become intimate. Much that t 
me is now of great interest, he has already livei 
through; he is, less in years than in experience an< 
self-culture, so far beyond me that we can never mee 
on the way ; and his whole being is originally differen 
from mine, his world is not my world, our conception 
are radically different. Time will show." 

Could he have looked into Goethe's soul he woulc 
have seen there was a wider gulf between them thai 
he imagined. In scarcely any other instance was s< 
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great a friendship ever formed between men who at 
first seem more opposed to each other. At this moment 
Goethe was peculiarly ill-disposed toward any friend- 
ship with Schiller, for he saw in him the powerful 
writer who had corrupted and misled the nation. He 
has told us how pained he was on his return from 
Italy to find Germany jubilant over Heinse's " Ardin- 
ghello," and Schiller's "Bobbers" and "Fiesco." He 
had pushed far from him, and for ever, the whole 
Sturm und Drang creed; he had outgrown that ten- 
dency, and learned to hate his own works which sprang 
from it ; in Italy he had taken a new direction, hoping 
to make the nation follow him in this higher region, 
as it had followed him before. But while he advanced, 
the nation stood still; he "passed it like a ship at 
sea." Instead of following him, the public followed 
his most extravagant imitators. He hoped to enchant 
men with the calm, ideal beauty of an Iphigenie, 
and the sunny heroism of an Egmont; and found 
every one enraptured with Ardinghello and Karl 
Moor. His publisher had to complain that the new' 
edition of his works, on which so much time and pains 
had been bestowed, went off very slowly, while the 
highly spiced works of his rivals were bought by thou- 
sands. 

Schiller macht sich der Schwanner genug, und riihret die 

Menge, 

Wenn der verntinftige Mann einzelne Liebende zahlt. 
Wunderthatige Bilder sind meist nur schlechte Gemalde, 
Werke des Geists und der Kunst sind fur den Pobel nicht da." l 

In this frame of mind it is natural that he should keep 
aloof from Schiller, and withstand the various efforts 

1 " Dreamers make scholars enough, they flatter the weakness of 

thousands, 

While the intelligent man counts his disciples by tens. 
Poor indeed are the pictures famous for miracle-working : 
Art in its loftiest forms ne'er can be prized by the mob." 
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j made to bring about an intimacy. " To be much with 

Goethe," Schiller writes in the February following, 

I "would make me unhappy; with his nearest friends 

he has no moments of overflowingness : I believe, 

'' indeed, he is an egoist, in an unusual degree. He has 

.{ the talent of conquering men, and of binding them by 

* small as well as great attentions : but he always knows 
1 how to hold himself free. He makes his existence 

benevolently felt, but only like a god, without giving 
himself: this seems to me a consequent and well- 

f planned conduct, which is calculated to ensure the 

\ highest enjoyment of self-love. . . . Thereby is he 

hateful to me, although I love his genius from my 
heart, and think greatly of him. ... It is quite a 
peculiar mixture of love and hatred he has awakened 

- in me, a feeling akin to that which Brutus and Cassius 

must have had for Caesar. I could kill his spirit, and 
then love him again from my heart." These sentences 
read very strangely now we know how Schiller came 
to love and reverence the man whom he here so pro- 
foundly misunderstands, and whom he judges thus 
from the surface. But they are interesting sentences 
in many respects; in none more so than in showing 
that if he, on nearer acquaintance, came to love the 
noble nature of his great rival, it is a proof that he had 
seen how superficial had been his first judgment. Let 
the reader who has been led to think harshly of Goethe, 
from one cause or another, take this into consideration, 
and ask himself whether he too, on better knowledge, 
might not alter his opinion. 

" With Goethe," so runs another letter, " I will not 
compare myself, when he puts forth his whole strength. 
He has far more genius than I have, and greater wealth 
of knowledge, a more accurate sensuous perception 
(dm sichere SinnlichJceit), and to all these he adds an 
artistic taste, cultivated and sharpened by knowledge 
of all works of Art." But with this acknowledgment 
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of superiority there was coupled an unpleasant feeling 
of envy at Goethe's happier lot, a feeling which his own 
unhappy position renders very explicable. " I will let 
you see into my heart," he writes to Korner. " Once 
for all, this man, this Goethe, stands in my way, and 
recalls to me so often that fate has dealt hardly with 
me. How lightly is his genius borne by his fate ; and 
how must J even at this moment struggle ! " 

Fate had indeed treated them very differently. 
Throughout Schiller's correspondence we are pained by 
the sight of sordid cares, and anxious struggles for 
existence. He is in bad health, in difficult circum- 
stances. We see him forced to make literature a trade ; 
and it is a bad one. We see him anxious to do hack- 
work, and translations, for a few dollars, quite cheered 
by the prospect of getting such work; nay, glad to 
farm it oat to other writers, who will do it for less 
than he receives. We see him animated with high 
aspirations, and depressed by cares. He too is strug- 
gling through the rebellious epoch of youth, but has 
not yet attained the clearness of manhood ; and no 
external aids come to help him through the struggle. 
Goethe, on the contrary, never knew such cares. All 
his life he had been shielded from the depressing influ- 
ence of poverty; and now he has leisure, affluence, 
renown, social position little from without to make 
him unhappy. When Schiller therefore thought of all 
this, he must have felt that fate had been a niggard 
stepmother to him, as she had been a lavish mother 
to his rival. 

Yet Goethe had his sorrows, too, though not of the 
same kind. He bore within him the flame of genius, 
a flame which consumes while it irradiates. His strug- 
gles were with himself, and not with circumstances. 
He felt himself a stranger in the land. Few under- 
stood his language; none understood his aims. He 
withdrew into himself. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

CHRISTIANE VULPIUS. 

ONE day early in July, 1788, Goethe, walking in the 
much-loved park, was accosted by a fresh, young, bright- 
looking girl, who, with many reverences, handed him a 
petition. He looked into the bright eyes of the peti- 
tioner, and then, in a conciliated mood, looked at the 
petition, which entreated the great poet to exert his 
influence to procure a post for a young author, then 
living at Jena by the translation of French and Italian 
stories. This young author was Vulpius, whose " Ki- 
naldo Einaldini " has doubtless made some of my readers 
shudder in their youth. His robber romances were at 
one time very popular ; but his name is now only res- 
cued from oblivion, because he was the brother of that 
Christiane who handed the petition to Goethe, and who | 

thus took the first step on the path which led to their 

marriage. Christiane is on many accounts an interest- I 

ing figure to those who are interested in the biography 
of Goethe ; and the love she excited, no less than the 

devotedness with which for eight and twenty years she '1 

served him, deserve a more tender memory than has f i 

befallen her. j 

Her father was one of those wretched beings whose I 

drunkenness slowly but surely brings a whole family to j 1 

want. He would sell the coat off his back for drink. 1 

When his children grew up, they contrived to get away 

from him, and to support themselves : the son by litera- \ 

49 1 
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not of the kind recognised by conventional taste, be- 
cause it wants the conventional regularity of feature. 

" Wenn du mir sagst, du habest als Kind, Geliebte, den Men- 

schen 

Nicht gef alien, und dich habe die Mutter verschmaht, 
Bis du grosser geworden und still dich entwickelt ; ieh glaub' 

es : 

Gerne denk' ich mir dich als ein besonderes Kind. 
Fehlet Bildung und Farbe doch auch der Bltithe des Wein- 

stocks, 
Wenn die Beere gereift, Menschen und Gotter entziickt." 1 

Surely the poet's word is to be taken in such a case ? 

While, however, rectifying a general error, let ine 
not fall into the opposite extreme. Christiane had her 
charm ; but she was not a highly gifted woman. She 
was not a Frau von Stein, capable of being the com- 
panion and the sharer of his highest aspirations. Quick 
mother-wit, a lively spirit, a loving heart, and great 
aptitude for domestic duties, she undoubtedly pos- 
sessed : she was gay, enjoying, fond of pleasure even 
to excess, and as may be read in the poems which 
she inspired was less the mistress of his Mind than 
of his Affections. Her golden-brown locks, laughing 
eyes, ruddy cheeks, kiss-provoking lips, small and grace- 
fully rounded figure, gave her " the appearance of a 
young Dionysos." 2 Her nawetg, gaiety, and enjoying 
temperament completely fascinated Goethe, who recog- 
nised in her one of those free, healthy specimens of 
Nature which education had not distorted by artifices. 
She was like a child of the sensuous Italy he had just 
quitted with so much regret ; and there are few poems 

1 u When you tell me, dearest, that as a child you were not ad- 
mired, and even your mother scorned you, till you grew up and 
silently developed y ourself ; I can quite believe it. I can readily 
imagine you as a peculiar child. If the blossoms of the vine are 
wanting in colour and form, the grapes once ripe are the delight 
of gods and men. ' ' 

2 So says Madame Schopenhauer, not a prejudiced witness. 
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in any language which approach the passionate grati- 
tude of those in which he recalls the happiness she 
gave him. 

Why did he not marry her at once ? His dread of 
marriage has already been shown ; and to this abstract 
dread there must be added the great disparity of sta- 
tion: a disparity so great that not only did it make 
the liaison scandalous, it made Christiane herself reject 
the offer of marriage. Stahr reports that persons now 
living have heard her declare that it was her own fault 
her marriage was so long delayed; and certain it is 
that when Christmas, 1789 she bore him a child 
(August von Goethe, to whom the duke stood god- 
father) he took her with her mother and sister to live 
in his house, and always regarded the connection as a 
marriage. But however he may have regarded it, Pub- 
lic Opinion has not forgiven this defiance of social laws. 
The world blamed him loudly ; even his admirers can- 
not think of the connection without pain. " The Na- 
tion," says Schafer, "has never forgiven its greatest 
poet for this rupture with Law and Custom ; nothing 
has stood so much in the way of a right appreciation 
of his moral character, nothing has created more false 
judgments on the tendency of his writings than his 
half-marriage." 

But let us be just. While no one can refrain from 
deploring that G-oethe, so eminently needing a pure 
domestic life, should not have found a wife whom he 
could avow, one who would in all senses have been a 
wife to him, the mistress of his house, the companion 
of his life ; on the other hand, no one who knows the 
whole circumstances can refrain from confessing that 
there was also a bright side to this dark episode. Hav- 
ing indicated the dark side, and especially its social 
effect, we have to consider what happiness it brought 
him at a time when he was most lonely, most unhappy. 
It gave him the joys of paternity, for which his heart 
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yearned. It gave him a faithful and devoted affection. 
It gave him one to look after his domestic existence ; 
and it gave him a peace in that existence which 
hitherto he had sought in vain. 

" Oftmals hab' ich geirrt, und habe mich wieder gefunden, 
Aber gliicklicher nie ; nun 1st diess Madchen mein Gltick! 
1st auch dieses ein Irrthum, so schont mich, ihr klugeren 

Gotter, 
Und benehmt mix ihn erst driiben am kalten Gestad." l 

There is a letter still extant (unpublished) written 
ten years after their first acquaintance, in which, like 
a passionate lover, he regrets not having taken some- 
thing of hers on his journey even her slipper that 
he might feel less lonely ! To have excited such love, 
Christiane must have been a very different woman 
from that which it is the fashion in Germany to 
describe her as being. In conclusion, let it be added 
that his mother expressed herself perfectly satisfied 
with his choice, received Christiane as a daughter, and 
wrote affectionately to her, calling her dear daughter 
years before the marriage, and from the first refused to 
listen to the officious meddlers who tried to convince 
her of the scandal which the connection occasioned. 

The " Eoman Elegies " are doubly interesting : first, 
as expressions of his feelings ; secondly, as perhaps the 
most perfect poems of the kind in aU literature. In 
them we see how the journey to Italy had saturated 
his mind with the spirit of ancient Art. Yet while 
reproducing the past with matchless felicity, he is, 
at the same time, thoroughly original. Nowhere in 
Greek or Eoman literature do I remember this union 
of great thoughts, giving grandeur to the verse, with 
individual passion, giving it intensity. They are not 

1 " Often have I erred, and always found the path again, but 
never found myself happier : now in this maiden lies iny happi- ' 
ness ! If this, too, is an error, O spare me the knowledge, ye gods, 
and let me only discover it beyond the grave." 
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simply elegies outpourings of individual feelings 
they are Roman elegies, and mirror a world. In modern 
poems classical recollections and allusions are for 
the most part frigid and laboured, not the spontaneous 
forms of poetic expression. In these " Roman Elegies " 
the classic world lives again ; indeed at times one can 
almost say he is more antique than the ancients. 1 The 
thirteenth elegy, " Amor der Schalk," for example, is in 
Anacreon/s manner, but far above anything we have 
of Anacreon. Antique also is the direct unmisgiving 
sensuousness of the poet, and his unperplexed earnest- 
ness of passion, an earnestDess which does not absorb 
the other activities of his nature, but allies itself with 
them. -Thus in the fifth elegy there is a picture of the 
most vivid sensuousness, aiding, not thwarting, the 
poetical activity. What a poem, what a world of emo- 
tion and thought these lines suggest : 

" Ueberf allt sie der Schlaf, lieg' ich und denke mir viel. 
Oftmals hab' ich auch schon in. ihren Armen gedichtet, 
Und des Hexameters Mass leise mit fingernder Hand 
Ihr auf dem Rucken gezahlt. Sie athmet in lieblichem 

Schlummer, 
Und es durchgluhet ihr Haueh mir bis ins Tiefste die Brust. " 

This picture of the poet murmuring verses while his 
beloved sleeps softly by his side; warmed by her 
breath, yet with fingering hand marking the rhythm of 
verse ; is typical of the whole story of Goethe's love. 
Passion fed, it never stifled the flame of his genius. 
He enjoyed ; but in the brief pauses of enjoyment the 
presence of high aims was felt. 

The blending of individual passion with classic 
forms, making the past live again in the feeling of the 
present, may be illustrated by the following example : 

1 Schlegel happily says of them, "They enrich Roman 
poetry with German poems. 15 (" Characteristiken und Kritiken " 
ii. p. 199.) 
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Lass dich, Geliebte, nicht reu'n, dass du mir so schnell dich 

ergeben ! 

Glaub' es, ich denke nicht frech, denke nicht niedrig von dir. 
Vielfach wirken die Pl'eile des Amor : einige ritzen 
Und vom schleichenden Gift kranket auf Jahre das Herz. 
Aber machtig befiedert, mit frisch geschliffener Scharfe, 
Dringen die andern ins Mark, ziinden behende das Blut. 
In der heroischen Zeit, da Goiter und Gottinnen liebten, 
Folgte Begierde dem JBlick, folgte Genuss der Begier. 
Glaubst du, es habe sich lange die Gottin der Liebe besonnen, 
Als in Idaischen Hain einst ihr Anchises gefiel ? 
Hatte Luna yesaumt, den schonen Schlafer zu kilssen, 
0, so hatf ihn geschwind, neidend, Aurora geweckt." I 

Many of the finest passages are as antique in their 
directness of expression as in other qualities. He said 
justly to Eckermann, that metre is a peculiar veil 
which clothes the nakedness of expression, and makes 
that admissible which in prose would be offensive, and 
which even in another lighter kind of metre would be 
offensive. In the "Don Juan" stanza, he says, the 
material of the " Eoman Elegies " would be indelicate. 
On the question how far a poet is justified in disre- 
garding the conventional proprieties of his age in the 
portrayal of feeling, let Schiller be heard : " The laws 

iln Sir Theodore Martin's volume of privately printed poems 
and translations the passage in the text is thus rendered : 

" Blush not, my love, at the thought, thou yieldedst so soon to my 

passion ; 

Trust me, I think it no shame think it no vileness in thee ! 
Shafts from the quiver of Amor have manifold consequence. 

Some scratch, 

And the heart sickens for years with the insidious bane : 
Others drawn home to the head, full plumed, and cruelly pointed, 
Pierce to the marrow, and straight kindle the blood into flame. 
In the heroical age, when goddess and god were the lovers, 
Scarce did they look but they long'd, longing they rushed to 

enjoy. 
Think' st thou Love's goddess hung back, when deep in the forest 

of Ida, 

She, with a thrill of delight, first her Anchises beheld ? 
Coyly had Luna delayed to fondle the beautiful sleeper, 
Soon had Aurora in spite waken'd the boy from his dream." 
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of propriety are foreign to innocent nature ; only the 
experience of corruption has given origin to them. But 
as soon as that corruption has taken place, and natural 
innocence has vanished from manners, the laws of 
propriety are sacred, and moral feeling will not offend 
them. They have the same validity in an artificial 
world as the laws of nature have in a world of inno- 
cence. But the very thing which constitutes the poet, 
is that he banishes from himself everything which 
reminds him of an artificial world, that he may restore 
nature in her primitive simplicity. And if he has done 
this, he is thereby absolved from all laws by which 
a perverted heart seeks security against itself. He is 
pure, he is innocent, and whatever is permitted to inno- 
cent nature is permitted also to him. If thou who 
readest and hearest him art no longer innocent, and if 
thou canst not even momentarily become so by his 
purifying presence, it is thy misfortune and not his ; 
thou forsakest him, he did not sing for thee." 

Had Goethe written nothing but the " Roman 
Elegies," he would hold a first place among German 
poets. These elegies are, moreover, scarcely less inter- 
esting in their biographical significance. They speak 
plainly of the effect of Italy upon his mind. They speak 
eloquently of his love for Christiane. There are other 
tributes to her charms, and to the happiness she gave 
him; but were there no other tributes, these would 
suffice to show the injustice of the opinion which the 
malicious tongues of Weimar have thrown into cur- 
rency respecting her ; opinions, indeed, which received 
some countenance from her subsequent life, when she 
had lost youth and beauty, and when the faults of her 
nature had acquired painful prominence. It is Goethe's 
misfortune with posterity that he is mostly present to 
our minds as the calm old man, seldom as the glorious 
youth. The majority of busts, portraits, and biographic 
details are of the late period of his career. In like 
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manner, it is the misfortune of his wife that testi- 
monies about her come mostly from those who only 
saw her when the grace and charm of youth had given 
place to a coarse and corpulent age. But the biog- 
rapher's task is to ascertain by diligent inquiry what 
is the truth at the various epochs of a career, not 
limiting himself to one epoch ; and as I have taken 
great pains to represent the young Goethe, so also have 
I tried to rescue the young Christiane from the falsifi- 
cations of gossip, and the misrepresentations derived 
from judging her youth by her old age. 

It has already been intimated that Weimar was loud 
in disapprobation of this new liaison ; although it had 
uttered no word against the liaison with the Frau von 
Stein. The great offence seems to have been his 
choosing one beneath him in rank. A chorus of indig- 
nation arose. It produced the final rupture between 
him and the Frau von Stein. Here is a letter wherein 
he answers her reproaches : " If you could but listen to 
me, I would gladly tell you, that although your re- 
proaches pain me at the moment, they leave no trace 
of anger in my heart against you. Moreover, I can 
set them right. If you have much to bear from me, it 
is but just that I should also bear with you. It is 
much better that we should come to a friendly under- 
standing, than strive constantly to come to unanimity, 
and when that striving fails, separate again. It is 
impossible to clear myself with you, because, on every 
reckoning, I must remain your debtor. But if we con- 
sider how much we have all to bear from each other, 
we shall still, dearest, forgive one another. Farewell, 
and love me. On the first opportunity you shall 
hear more about the pretty secrets/' 

The pretty secrets here alluded to are probably about 
Christiane. The letter produced a reply, which called 
from him the following : " Thanks for thy letter, 
although it has troubled me in more ways than one. 
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I delayed answering it, because it is difficult in such 
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humour ? I would add more, did I not fear that in 
your present mood it might irritate you more than it 
would tend to reconcile us. Unhappily, you have long 
despised my advice with reference to coffee, and have 
adopted a regimen eminently injurious to your health. 
As if it were not already difficult enough to conquer 
certain moral impressions, you strengthen your hypo- 
chondria by physical aids, the evil influence of which 
you have long acknowledged, and out of love to me 
had for some time relinquished, to the obvious improve- 
ment of your health. May the present journey do you 
good ! I do not quite relinquish the hope ' that you 
will again learn to know me. Farewell. Fritz is 
happy and visits me constantly." 

Over this letter she wrote ! ! ! It was a terri- 
ble letter to receive, and she doubtless was indignant 
at what she conceived to be its injustice. She had 
been " misunderstood/' People always are misunder- 
stood in such cases. They are blameless, but their 
conduct is misrepresented. They are conscious of 
having felt precisely the reverse of what is attributed 
to them; and they wonder that they are not known 
better. 

Shifting our position, and reading the letter less from 
the Frau von Stein's point of view, than from the point 
of view of bystanders, we read in it the amplest justi- 
fication of the writer. We see how intensely unami- 
able must have been her manner of receiving him. 
Her subsequent conduct but too well confirms this 
impression. She showed herself worse than unamiable. 
The final passage of the letter, alluding to her hypo- 
chondria being aggravated by coffee and bad diet, 
reads like an impertinence ; but those who know how 
serious he was in his objections to the use of coffee, 
and how clearly he perceived the influence of physical 
well-being on moral health, will not be surprised at it. 
Moreover, very early in their friendship (in 1777 and 
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again in 1783), we find Mm writing most earnestly to 
her on the subject, begging her to give up coffee, 
because it was so injurious to her health. At any 
rate, whatever accents of harshness may be heard in 
this'letter, there is no mistaking the pain in it ; and a 
week after he writes the following : 

It is not easy for me to write a letter with more 
pain than the one I last wrote to thee, which was prob- 
ably as unpleasant for thee to read as for me to write. 
Meanwhile at least the lips have been opened, and 
I hope that never may we henceforth keep them 
closed against each other. I have had no greater 
happiness than my confidence in thee, which formerly 
was unlimited, and since I have been unable to use it, 
I have become another man, and must in future still 
more become so. I do not complain of my present 
condition. I have managed to make myself at home 
in it, and hope to keep so, although the climate once 
more affects me, and will sooner or later make me unfit 
for much that is good. But when I think of the damp 
summer and severe winter, and of the combination of 
outward circumstances which makes existence here 
difficult, I know not which way to turn. 1 I say this as 
much in relation to thee as to myself, and assure thee 
that it pains me infinitely to give thee pain under 
such circumstances. I will say nothing in my own 
excuse. But I would beg thee to help me so that the 
relation which thou objectest to may not become still 
more objectionable, but remain as it is. Give me once 
more thy confidence ; see the case from a natural point 
of view, let me speak to thee quietly and reasonably 
about it, and I dare to hope that everything between 
us will once more be pure and friendly. Thou hast 
seen my mother and made her happy ; let my return 
make me happy also." 

! This is a paraphrastic abbreviation of the passage, which if 
given as in the original would need long collateral explanations. 
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He offered friendship in vain ; he had wounded the 
self-love of a vain woman. There is a relentless venom 
in many minds which, when the self-love is wounded, 
poisons friendship and destroys all gratitude. It was 
not enough for the Frau von Stein that he had loved 
her so many years with a rare devotion ; it was not 
enough that he had been more to her child than its own 
father was ; it was not enough that now the inevitable 
change had come, he still felt tenderness and affection 
for her, grateful for what she had been to him ; the one 
fact, that he had ceased to love her, expunged the whole 
past. A nature with any nobleness never forgets that 
once it loved, and once was happy in that love : the 
generous heart is grateful in its memories. The heart 
of the Frau von Stein had no memory but for its 
wounds. She spoke with petty malice of the "low 
person " who had usurped her place ; rejected Goethe's 
friendship ; affected to pity him ; and circulated gossip 
about his beloved. They were forced to meet; but 
they met no longer as before. To the last he thought 
and spoke of her tenderly; and I know on unexcep- 
tionable authority that when there was anything appe- 
tising brought to table, which he thought would please 
her, he often said, "Send some of this to the Frau 
von Stein." 

There is a letter of hers extant which shows what 
was the state of her feelings after a lapse of twelve 
years. It may find a place here as a conclusive 
document with which to wind up the strange episode 
of their history. It is addressed to her son. Three 
passages are italicised by way of emphasis, to call 
attention to the spirit animating the writer. 



, January 12th, 1801. 
" I did not know that our former friend Goethe was 
still so dear to me, that a severe illness, from which 
he has been suffering for nine days, would so deeply 
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affect me. It is a convulsive cough accompanied with 
erysipelas ; he can lie in no bed, and is obliged always 
to be kept in a standing posture, otherwise he would 
be choked. His neck, as well as his face, is swollen 
and full of internal blisters, his left eye stands out like 
a great nut, and discharges blood and matter; he is 
often delirious; inflammation of the brain was feared, 
so he was bled and had mustard foot-baths, which 
made his feet swell, and seemed to do him some good : 
but last night the convulsive cough returned, I fear 
from his having been shaved yesterday ; my letter will 
tell you either of his being better or of his death I 
shall not send it before. The Schillers and I have 
already shed many tears over him in the last few 
days ; I deeply regret now that when he wished to visit 
me on New Year's Day, /, alas ! because I lay ill with 
headache, excused myself, and now I shall perhaps 
never see him again. 

"14th. Goethe is better, but the twenty-first day 
must be got over; between this and then something 
else might happen to him, because the inflammation 
has injured something in his head and his diaphragm. 
Yesterday he ate with great appetite some soup which 
I had sent him ; his eye, too, is better, but he is very 
melancholy, and they say he wept for three hours; 
especiaUy he weeps when he sees August, who has 
in the meantime taken refuge with me ; I am sorry for 
the poor boy; he was dreadfully distressed, but he is 
already accustomed to drink away his troubles; he 
lately in a club belonging to his mother's class, drank 
seventeen glasses of champagne, and I had the great- 
est difficulty in keeping him from wine when he was 
with me. 

U 15tk Goethe sent to me to-day, thanked me for 
my sympathy, and hoped he should soon be better; 
the doctors consider him out of danger, but his recovery 
will take a long time yet." 
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Who could "believe that this was written by one pas- 
sionately loved for ten years, and written of one who 
was thought to be dying ? Even here her hatred to 
Christiane cannot restrain itself. 



CHAPTEE IX. I 

THE POET AS A MAN OF SCIENCE. I 

To the immense variety of his studies in Art and j 

Science must now be added a fragmentary acquaintance | 

with the philosophy of Kant. He had neither the j 

patience nor the delight in metaphysical abstractions ; 

requisite to enable him to master the Critique of Pure 
Eeason : but he read here and there in it, as he read 
in Spinoza ; and was especially interested in the sesthet- ' 

ical portions of the * Kritik der TJrtheilskraft." This | 

was a means of bringing him nearer to Schiller, who 
still felt the difference between them to be profound ; 
as we see in what he wrote to Korner : " His philosophy 
draws too much of its material from the world of the 
senses, where I only draw from the soul. His mode 
of presentation is altogether too sensuous for me. But 
his spirit works and seeks in every direction, striving 
to create a whole, and that makes him in my eyes a 
great man." 

Eemarkable indeed is the variety of his strivings. 
After completing " Tasso," we find him writing on the 
Eoman Carnival, and on Imitation of Nature, and 
studying with strange ardour the mysteries of botany 
and optics. In poetry it is only necessary to name 
the "Eoman Elegies/' to show what productivity in 
that direction he was capable of; although, in truth, ; 

his poetical activity was then in subordination to his 
activity in science. He was, socially, in an unpleasant 
condition: and, as he subsequently confessed, would 
never have been able to hold out, had it not been for 

6 4 
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his studio in Art and Natmv In all tinu*s 
wvn* his ivfup* and runs* lal ion. 

On AH, tht* world listiwd to hint attontivvly. On 
Krii*ittM% tin* wurUl would not listrn ; hut turwd away 
in sih>w*\ sumt'liiws tn ili*ri.-<ion. In hot It In* WHS 
only uu uumtt'ur, H* had no r\tvutiv* uhility in 
Painting or Srul^tujv lu givt* aiUluritv t<> his 
v^t: his wunl WIIH li.4**rii t> with rrsprt-t, i-tftru with 
init.lntHtii.Hm. 1 Uut whih* artists umi tht* jiullii' 
that a man uf ^fiuus nn^ht s|Hak with MHIM.* sitithitrity, 
ulthiut^h uu atnat^ur, uirn of i4ci<{iri \\riv iut willing 
tluit ii tnau nf ^I'ntus shuM s{n*ak <n 
until IH* hud ja -*'** I ndlrj.*** ' \anuual i*>u- and 
lii'i tiijtloina. Thr vi*ri*st hln'khi'al whu had ivnuvrd 

ut thr 

jitH't wht "d.i!ll'd HI rnnijarativ* anatiny." 
tln'lt""^, that |H.n't niitdr ilt'H'uvrrii-i iirid initUHiat*'<l laws, 
lltt imj't'rlau^r *f \\hi'h many a jrnfi':Minnal :uiM*n*r 
i'iitdd iiiil rvrn ,i{'|ivi"iil' ^* far did 
his kuwi'tjt*. 

FruiV;s'4niiiil inrn havr a m'ht t*> hr .'u:.{irioxis of 
thi* niuat 4 ur, for th* f y know hwv arduous a training i--< 
r**|uin'i hy S'irn-i\ lUti wlulo it is jti^t thiit ihr-y 
shtwld l*t* sti:iint'itnt:i t it i*- ahatird ftr thi'in to 
thrir ^yr.*. WJii'ii !ltt anmtinir Inintfi forward rrutiiti^s, 
whirh tit* lijtnounrr-i to In* druuivrrit's. thfir :furn tuny 
h" l<*v;itimat* * 4 iiou^h . hut wh*n li< 9 ita((H*us to l 
forward a di:irovi*r\, and th*y tn*at if a; Crudity, 
.-if urn h'Tiinifs -^'If -.".ntltiti* > at ion. 1 1 llirir jjroft^M-i 
fluna :atjn*rirUy> that .--iujn'riority s 



truth i-i. how*vi*r, tliat ordinary }iroff:i,UMtuil 

i.tiv*:i ihrw n* t hi UK M 5 t!i* vort, *I1i* inar.s of m*u 
rrrriv** \\ilh difli'-tilly *vi-ry urw id'u tutl + ;i' it- li*--* 
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in the track of their own knowledge; and this oppo- 
sition, which every new idea must vanquish, becomes 
tenfold greater when the idea is promulgated from a 
source not in itself authoritative. 

But whence comes this authority ? From the re- 
spect paid to genius and labour. The man of genius 
who is known to have devoted much time to the 
consideration of any subject is justly supposed to be 
more competent to speak on that subject than one 
who has paid little attention to it. N"o amount of 
genius, no amount of study, can secure a man from 
his native fallibility; but, after adequate study, there 
is a presumption in his favour ; and it is this presump- 
tion which constitutes authority. In the case of a 
poet who claims to be heard on a question of science, 
we naturally assume that he has not given the requi- 
site labour ; and on such topics genius without labour 
carries no authority. But if his researches show that 
the labour has been given, we must then cease to 
regard him as a poet, and admit him to the citizenship 
of science. No one disputes the scientific glory of a 
Haller, or a Eedi, on the ground of their being poets. 
They were poets and scientific workers ; and so was 
Goethe. This would perhaps have been more readily 
acknowledged if he had walked in the well-beaten tracks 
of scientific thought ; but he opened new tracks, and 
those who might, perhaps, have accepted him as a 
colleague, were called upon to accept him as a guide. 
Human nature could not stand this. The presumption 
against a poet was added to the presumption against 
novelty; singly each of these would have been an 
obstacle to a ready acceptance; united they were 
insuperable. 

When Goethe wrote his exquisite little treatise on 
the "Metamorphoses of Plants," 1 he had to contend 

1 He has also a poem, on this subject, but it is scarcely more 
poetical. 
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against the twofold obstacle of resistance to novelty, 
and his own reputation. Had an obscure professor 
published this work, its novelty would have sufficed 
to render it unacceptable ; but the obscurest name in 
Germany would have had a prestige greater than the 
name of the great poet. All novelty is prima facie 
suspicious ; none but the young welcome it ; for is not 
every new discovery a kind of slur on the sagacity of 
those who overlooked it ? And can novelty in science, 
promulgated by a poet, be worth the trouble of refuta- 
tion ? The professional authorities decided that it 
could not. The publisher of Goethe's works, having 
consulted a botanist, declined to undertake the printing 
of the "Metamorphoses of Plants." The work was 
only printed at last because an enterprising bookseller 
hoped thereby to gain the publication of the other 
works. When it appeared, the public saw in it 
a pretty piece of fancy, nothing more. Botanists 
shrugged their shoulders, and regretted the author 
had not reserved his imagination for his poems. No 
one believed in the theory, not even his attached 
friends. He had to wait many years before seeing it 
generally accepted, and it was then only accepted 
because great botanists had made it acceptable. A 
considerable authority on this matter has told us how 
long the theory was neglected, and how " depuis dix 
ans" (written in 1838) "il n'a peut-etre pas te publi 
nn seul livre d'organographie, ou de botanique descrip- 
tive, qui ne porte Tempreinte des id^es de cet ^crivain 
illustre." 1 It was the fact of the theory being an- 
nounced by the author of "Werther" which mainly 
retarded its acceptance; but the fact also that the 
theory was leagues in advance of the state of science 
in that day must not be overlooked. For it is curious 

1 Augusts St.-Hilaire: * 4 Comptes rendus des Stances de 
PAcad., vii. 437. See also his work u Morphologic Ve'ge'tale, 1 * 
vol. i. p. 15. 
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that the leading idea had been briefly yet explicitly an- 
nounced as early as 1759, by Caspar Friedrich Wolff, 
in Ms now deservedly celebrated "Theoria Genera- 
tionis," and again in 1764, in his "Theorie von der 
Generation." 1 I shall have to recur to Wolff; at pres- 
ent it need only be noted that even his professional 
authority and remarkable power could not secure the 
slightest attention from botanists for the morphological 
theory a proof that the age was not ripe for its 
acceptance. 

A few of the eminent botanists began, after the 
lapse of some years, to recognise the discovery. Thus 
Kieser declared it to be " certainly the vastest concep- 
tion which vegetable physiology had for a long time 
known." Voigt expressed his irritation at the blind- 
ness of the botanists in refusing to accept it. Nees 
von Esenbeck, one of the greatest names in the science, 
wrote in 1818, " Theophrastus is the creator of modern 
botany. Goethe is its tender father, to whom it will 
raise looks full of love and gratitude, as soon as it 
grows out of its infancy, and acquires the sentiment 
which it owes to him who has raised it to so high 
a position." And Sprengel in his History of Botany 
frequently mentions the theory. In one place he says, 
" The ' Metamorphoses ' had a meaning so profound, 
joined to such great simplicity, and was so fertile in 
consequences, that we must not be surprised if it stood 
in need of multiplied commentaries, and if many 
botanists failed to see its importance." 

It is now, and has been for some years, the custom 
to insert a chapter on Metamorphosis in every work 
which pretends to a high scientific character. 

" For a half-century," says Goethe in the History of 
the Botanical Studies, " I have been known as a poet 

1 1 have only been able to procure this latter work, which is a 
more popular and excursive exposition of the principles main- 
tained in the Inaugural Dissertation of 1759. 
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them I owe the most beautiful of all the relations 
which my lucky star shone on. To them ! owe the 
friendship of Schiller." 

Side by side with botanical and anatomical studies 
must be placed his optical studies. A more illustrative 
.contrast can scarcely 1m found titan is afforded by the 
history of his efforts in these two directions. They 
.throw light upon scientific. Method, and they throw 
light oil his scientific qualities and defects. If we 
'have hitherto followed him with sympathy ami admi- 
ration, we must now be prepared to follow him with 
that feeling of pain which rises at the sight of a great 
intellect struggling in a false direction. His botanical 
and anatomical studies were of that high character 
which makes one angry at their cold reception ; hin 
optical studies were of a kind to puz/ie and to irritate. 

He has written the history of these studies also. 
From youth upwards he. had been prone to theorise on 
painting, led thereto, u.s he profoundly remarks, by the 
very absence of a talent for painting. It was not 
necessary for him to theorise on poetry ; lit* bad within 
him the creative power. It 7/v/* necessary for him to 
theorise on painting, because he wanted *' by reason 
and insight to fill up the. deficiencicH of nature/* In 
Italy these theories found abundant stimuIuH. With 
his painter friends lie discussed colour and colouring, 
trying by various paradoxes to ntrike out u truth, The 
friends wen*, all deplorably vague in their notions 
of colour. The, critical treatises were equally vitgue, 
Nowhere could he find firm ground. He begun to 
think of the matter from the opposite side- in.Hlnui 
of trying to solve the artist's problem, be Mrove to 
-solve the, scientific problem. He asknl him^iclf, What 
is colour? Men of science referred him to Newton ; 
but Newton gave him little help, Professor I'mttner 
lent him Home prismn and opticiti instruiiH*ts to try 
the prcHcribed experimunts. He kt*pt the prisms a 
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Ion;.; \v!ule s hut made no use if them, lUittner wrote 
to him for his instruments; Uorthe neither Nont them 
luek, nor :iH to work with them, He delayed from 
day to day, oreupietl xvitli other thitu;.s. At last 
Ittiltner ht*eamr uw*asy, and sent fur tht* prant^ Mty- 
iiijj; thi'j ;*h*ulil bi li'nt iigiiin at u future jn'ril lut 
th.it ut iiiij rut* 1 li* must huvi* th^in rrtunn**!. Korct'tl 
t!iti::4 to part with thrut, yi't unwilling to tf 4 ini iltnu 
ha'U without uuikinx om 4 tVort lit* told th** iu tv siu); f r 
to wait, iittil taking up u prirun, looktnl thntu^h it nt 
tin* wlul** wull <f hij'i nuui f *,\pii'tin^ to ntn* tin* wholn 
wall rolourrii in vuritmn tints, iirt'onliti^ to thti 
Ni'Wtttuiuii iitiitriiit j nl, Tii IIIH u?ttub-i!Hu**nt In* jaw 
^ if th* kind, Ho HEW tluil th< wull riniiiiinrd 
whito a:* l'ftrr atul Ituit only Ui'n*. wln-u* un 
i|!i ifftrrfVivd, t'tnili 11 tuon* or liv-'i olrrisivi* rlotir 
ih.'jrrvul ; thut tlii^ wiiuluw frames wen* most 
ure*!, while ilit* li|,*lit |p'uy h**avu witliotit. showed 
traei* of rol*nir. " It nerded very little methtatioit 
ti'iriiv'tn 1 tlml ti prutuet* eulour a limit wa't nrr*M 
aiitl iii^luirtrveiy 1 exeliitiued, * Ni*wton\'* tht*ry 
Tluw roultl !* no thought of standing 
iitjfi ut liiteh u junetun*; *m he wn*t^ to 
^ ur lfc l r !ig rr loan, and i*ei to work in 
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urejifion <*f N'Wton*H theory, untl 
thought h* wiifi ovi*rthr<iwing Ni*wton when, in fuet, 
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theory tliw'H nut ,'iay that n while nurfuee ?irt*n thriiu^h 
ii pn-iiu apjwari eolouretl, hut that it nj{%irs white, itn 
i*4|*-i only enloured, Th* fanejril di>trtvery of New- 
imi''! -rrror lilmi^ him like a ^idtty. Ht* itiultiplied 
*periment-i, turn*'*! the suhjert jnt-eH:sjint.ly over in his 
mind, {! unt';il f ^oiin* the ;umpl* way to wrk, 
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ficient knowledge. He made a white disc on a black 
ground, and this, seen through the prism, gave him the 
spectrum, as in the Newtonian theory ; but he found 
that a black disc on a white ground also produced the 
same effect. "If Light, said I to myself, resolves 
itself into various colours in the first case ; then must 
Darkness also resolve itself into various colours in this 
second case." And thus he came to the conclusion 
that Colour is not contained in Light, but is the prod- 
uct of an intermingling of Light and Darkness. 

"Having no experience in such matters, and not 
knowing the direction I ought to take, I addressed 
myself to a Physicist of repute, begging him to verify 
the results I had arrived at. I had already told him 
my doubts of the Newtonian hypothesis, and hoped to 
see him at once share my conviction. But how great 
was my surprise when he assured me that the phe- 
nomenon I spoke of was already known, and perfectly 
explained by the Newtonian theory. In vain I pro- 
tested and combated his arguments, he held stolidly to 
the credo, and told me to repeat my experiments in a 
camera obscura." 

Instead of quieting him, this rebuff only turned him 
away from all Physicists, that is, from all men who 
had special knowledge on the subject, and made him 
pursue in silence his own path. Friends were amused 
and interested by his experiments ; their ignorance 
made them ready adherents. The Duchess Luise 
showed especial interest; and to her he afterward 
dedicated his " Farbenlehre." The duke also shared 
the enthusiasm. The Duke of Gotha placed at his 
disposal a magnificent laboratory. Prince August sent 
Mm splendid prisms from England. Princes and 
poetasters believed he was going to dethrone Newton ; 
men of science only laughed at his pretension, and 
would not pay his theory the honour of a refutation. 
One fact he records as very noticeable, namely, that 
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he could count Anatomists, Chemists, Litterateurs, and 
Philosophers, such as Loder, Sommering, Gottling, 
Wolff, Forster, Schelling (and, subsequently, Hegel), 
among his adherents; but not one Physicist hingegen 
keinen Physiker ! Nor does he, in recording this fact, 
see that it is destructive of his pretensions. 

What claim had Anatomists, Litterateurs, and 
Philosophers to be heard in such a controversy ? Who 
would listen to a mathematician appealing to the 
testimony of zoologists against the whole body of 
mathematicians past and present ? There is this much, 
however, to be said for Goethe : he had already ex- 
perienced neglect from professional authorities when 
he discovered the intermaxillary bone, and when, in 
the " Metamorphoses of Plants," he laid before them a 
real discovery, the truth of which he profoundly felt. 
He was prepared therefore for a similar disregard of 
his claims when he not only produced a new theory, 
but attacked the highest scientific authority. He con- 
sidered that Newtonians looked on him as a natural 
enemy. He thought them steadfastly bent on main- 
taining established prejudice. He thought they were 
a guild united against all innovation by common inter- 
est and common ignorance. Their opposition never 
made him pause ; their arguments never made him 
swerve. He thought them profoundly in error when 
they imagined optics to be a part of mathematics; 
and as he did not understand mathematics, he could 
not appreciate their arguments. 

His "Beitrage zur Optik," which appeared in 1791, 
was a sort of feeler thrown out to the great public. 
The public was utterly unsympatliising. The ignorant 
had no interest in such matters, and certainly would 
not address themselves to a poet for instruction ; the 
physicists saw that he was wrong. " Everywhere," he 
saya, "I found incredulity as to my competence in 
such a matter ; everywhere a sort of repulsion at my 
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efforts; and the more learned and well-informed the 
men were, the more decided was their opposition." 

For years and years he continued his researches 
with a patience worthy of admiration. Opposition 
moved him not : it rather helped to increase his obsti- 
nacy. It extorted from him expressions of irritability 
and polemical bad taste, which astound us in a man 
so calm and tolerant. Perhaps, as Kingsley once 
suggested to me, he had a vague feeling that his con- 
clusions were not sound, and felt the jealousy incident 
to imperfect conviction. Where his conviction was 
perfect, he was calm. The neglect of his Metamor- 
phoses the denial of his discovery of the intermax- 
illary bone the indifference with which his essays 
on Comparative Anatomy were treated all this he 
bore with philosophic serenity. But on the " Farben- 
lehre " he was always sensitive, and in old age ludi- 
crously so. Eckermann records a curious conversation, 
wherein he brings forward a fact he has observed, 
which contradicts the theory of colours ; and Goethe 
not only grows angry, but refuses to admit the fact. 
In this matter of colour he showed himself morally 
weak, as well as intellectually weak. "As for what 
I have done as a poet," said the old man once, "I 
take no pride in it whatever. Excellent poets have 
lived at the same time with myself; more excellent 
poets have lived before me, and will come after me. 
But that in my century I am the only person who 
knows the truth in the difficult science of colours 
of that, I say, I am not a little proud." 

The reader will doubtless be curious to know some- 
thing of this Theory of Colours ; and although it must 
necessarily appear greatly to its disadvantage in the 
brief abstract for which alone I can find space, an 
abstract without the numerous illustrations and ex- 
periments which give the theory a plausible aspect, 
the kernel of the matter will appear. 
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The Newtonian theory is that white light is com- 
posed of the seven prismatic colours, i. e. rays having 
different degrees of refrangibility. Goethe says it is 
not composed at all, hut is the simplest and most 
homogeneous thing known. 1 It is absurd to call it 
composed of colours, for every light which has taken 
a colour is darker than colourless light. Brightness 
cannot therefore lie a compound of darkness. There 
are hut two pure colours, blue and yellow, both of 
which have a tendency to become red, through violet 
and oranijc ; there are also two mixtures, green and 
purple. Kvery other colour is a degree of one of these, 
or is impure, dolours originate in the modification of 
Light by outward circu instances. They are not de- 
veloped out of Light, but by it. For the phenomena 
of (Wow, there is demanded Light and Darkness. 
Nearest the Light appears a colour we name yellow ; 
nearest, the Darkness, a colour we name blue. Mix 
these two and you have yrcen. 

Starting from the fundamental error of the simplicity 
of Light, Uoethe undertakes to explain all the phe- 
nomena of dolour by means of what he calls the 
Opaques -the media. Tie maintains that on the one 
hand there is light, and on the other darkness; if a 
Hemi-transparent medium be brought between the two, 
from these contrasts and this medium, Colours are 
developed, contrasted in like manner, but soon through 
a reciprocal relation tending to a point of reunion. 

The highest degree of Light stum through a medium 
very slightly thickened appears ycMow. If the density 
of the, medium be increased, or if its volume become 



* ** LH, UH thank Mic tfodH," oxdainm Sehollin^ u that thoy 
havn mnamupatod UH from the Newtonian Hpw.trum (apcrtrum 
truly) of composed li/jht. W<; owe this to l.ho ^oniuH to whom 
our'dt'ht is nlnnidy HO lar^O* (* 4 Xcitw.hrift fllr Hpc.r.ul. PhiloH.," 
ii. p. <>0.) To thi* Hamn offoct Ih'.gt^l iu hia u Kucyclopadio dor 
' 
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greater, the light will gradually assume a yellow-red, 
which deepens at last to a ruby. 

The highest degree of Darkness seen through a 
semi-transparent medium, which is itself illuminated 
by a light striking on it, gives a blue colour, which 
"becomes paler as the density of the medium is in- 
creased ; but on the contrary becomes darker and 
deeper as the medium becomes more transparent. In 
the least degree of dimness short of absolute trans- 
parency, the deep blue becomes the most beautiful 
violet. 

There are many interesting facts adduced in illus- 
tration. Thus, smoke appears yellow or red before a 
light ground, blue before a dark ground; the blue 
colour, at the under part of a candle-flame, is also a 
case of blue seen opposite a dark ground. Light trans- 
mitted through the air is yellow, orange, or red, accord- 
ing to the density of the air; Darkness transmitted 
through the air is blue, as is the case of the sky, or 
distant mountains. 

He tells a curious anecdote in illustration of this 
blueness of darkness. A painter had an old portrait 
of a theologian to clean ; the wet sponge passing over 
the black velvet dress, suddenly changed it to a light 
blue plush. Puzzled at this truly remarkable phe- 
nomenon, and not understanding how light blue could 
be the ground of deep black, he was in great grief at 
the thought of having thus ruined the picture. The 
next morning, to his joy, he found the black velvet 
had resumed its pristine splendour. To satisfy his 
curiosity, he could not refrain from wetting a corner 
once more, and again he saw the blue appear. Goethe 
was informed of the phenomenon, which was once 
more produced, in his presence. " I explained it," he 
says, "by my doctrine of the semi-opaque medium. 
The original painter, in order to give additional depth 
to his black, may have passed some particular varnish 
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over It; on being washed, this varnish imbibed Home 
moisture, and hence became, semi-opaque, in conse- 
quence (f which the black beneath immediately ap- 
peared b(tn\" The e,\plu nation is very ingenious ; nor 
does the Edinburgh reviewer's answer seem to meet 
tin* question, when he says: l ** As there is no gum or 
ivsin, (ir varnish of any kind that possesses the property 
of yielding blue or any other eolour by being wetted, 
we have no doubt the varnish had been worn off, or 
el si* the pirtuiT ntvtT had been varnished," It is not 
a question of wetted varnish yielding blues, but of 
wetted varnish furnishing the medium through whieh 
blaek appears bine, His own i'Xplunution, Iunvt k ver, in 
probably eorreet. lit* assumes that there, was no var- 
ni 4i, and that tin* partieles tif bodies whieh produce 
bliK'knesM, on the usual theory, are smaller than those, 
which produce blue or any other colour; and if we 
iwreaMe. the ri/* of the partieles whieh produce black- 
iH'4;., by tlic smallest quantity, they yield the. Iff UK 
colour described by CJoethe. Tlic nc'tion of tlu* waiter 
.Nwellml them u little, and Uius gave them the mze 
which fitt(*d them to reflect />///* rays. 

Cto-rthc^ thciiry lo.ses natch of its Medue.tive plausi- 
bility when tluis reduced to its simphst expression. 
Let un t however, tli> the same for the Newtonian tho.ory, 
and then estimate their comparative value, Newton 
as.-iumes that white Light is a compound ; and he 
proven this assumption by deeoinpoMin^ a beam of 
hitht into it;-i elements. These elemt*nt.s are rayn, 
having ditlen*nt decree-; of refranj;ibility, :*epurnlle. 
from each other by difiVn'iit media, Kach ray pro- 
lucivi its individtial colour, X<t only will the beam 
of white Light in pa^in^ through a priMn be Mepa- 
rateil into it-* *onstiUtent rays, or colour;-*, but tht*se 
rays may U* a^ain collneted by a lur^c, len.s, and, in 
binii^ thus brought to',ether, attain rcappi'ar as white. 

1 /'/I'll i;rr . Or? lHiO f ji, ! 17, 
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light. There are few theories in science which pre- 
sent a more satisfactory union of logic and experiment. 

It cannot be denied that Goethe's theory is also 
extremely plausible ; and he has supported it with so 
many accurate experiments and admirable observa- 
tions, that to this day it has not only found ardent 
advocates, even among men of science, though these 
are few, but has very sorely perplexed many New- 
tonians, who, relying on the mathematical accuracy 
of their own theory, have contemptuously dismissed 
Goethe's speculation instead of victoriously refuting it. 
His obstinacy was excusable, since believing himself 
to be in the right, he challenged refutation, and no 
one picked up his gauntlet. They declined in con- 
tempt; he interpreted this as bigotry. He tried to 
get the French Academy to make a report on his 
work. This honour was withheld : Cuvier disdainfully 
declaring that such a work was not one to occupy 
an Academy; Delambre answering all solicitations 
with this phrase : " Des observations, des experiences, 
et surtout ne commenons pas par attaquer Newton." 
As if the " Farbenlehre " were not founded on obser- 
vations and experiments ! as if the glory of Newton 
were to stand inviolate before all things ! Goethe might 
well resent such treatment. If he was wrong in his 
theory, if his experiments were incomplete, why were 
these errors not pointed out ? To be in contradiction 
with Newton might offer a presumption against the 
theory; but Newtonians were called upon not to ex- 
pound the contradiction between Goethe and Newton, 
which was vociferously announced, but the contradic- 
tion between Goethe and Truth, which they con- 
temptuously asserted. 

As this is a branch of science in which I can pretend 
to no competence, and as I have met with no decisive 
refutation of Goethe which can be quoted here, I should 
consider it sufficient to say that the fact of the vast 
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majority of physicists in Europe refusing to pay any 
attention to the " Farbenlehre," although not iu itself 
more than a presumption, in, nevertheless, a presumption 
so very st.rong us only to be set aside by stringently 
coercive evidence. Looking at the'* Karbenlehre " front 
the impartial, if imperfect, point of view of an outsider, 
I should May that not only has Goethe manifestly mis- 
understood Newton, but lias presented a theory which 
18 based on a ratliral mistakt*. Th<* mistake is that of 
treating Uarkne.ss as a positive' tjuality, rather than UH 
at impie negation of Light. By moans of this Dark- 
ness, as a aHijvnitintj ttt/ftit with Liglit, colours are suul 
to arise. Strippetl uf all t-he ambiguitit*s <f language, 
the theory aflirms that Liglit is it:4rlf perfectly colour- 
lews until mingled with various degrees of Nothing- 
or,, in other \unls, until it sulVt^rs various diminutioiLs; 
and with i*ach diminution the colours become of u 
deeper hue. Thin may seem too preposterous for 
belief; yet what is Darkness but, the negation of 
Light? It i.M true that (loethe has in one place mimed 
Darkness^ in the abstract, u pun* negation; but it is 
not less true that in the construct ion of hi theory, 
l)urkness pluys the part, of u positive ; and necessarily 
so ; for if we ouc.*^ conceive it us a simple negative, the 
theory falls to the gnmnd. Light being assumed us 
colourless, no diminution of the colourless run give 
colours. UnleMM Darkness be positive, cooperative, 
we are left to seek the elements of colour -in Light; 
and this is precisely when* the Newtonian theory 
finds it. 

It was an old idea that the different confines of 
shadow variously modify light, producing various col- 
ours, TluM Newton hiiH elaborately refuted (** Optics," 
Part ii,, Book i. ) proving by simple exjteriwents Unit 
all colours .show themselves indifferently in the con- 
finer of shadow ; and that when rays which differ 
in refrungibility are separated from one another, and 
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any one is considered apart, "the cc 
which it composes cannot be changed 
or reflection whatever, as it ought tc 
nothing else than modifications of 
refractions, reflections, and shadows." 

It should be emphatically stated 
physical authorities have borne testin 
racy of Goethe's facts ; and as these 
ingly numerous, and often highly inx 
of his optical studies must be estimate 
He was a man of genius, and he 1 
passionate patience of genius. But 
admiration to the man, we may wit] 
his theory. That which has exs 
science, and caused them to speak 
labours, is the bitterly polemical tone 
which he announced a discovery whi 
recognise as true. He was aggressiv 
vociferated that Newton was in en 
glance at his supposed detection of tl 
a fundamental misconception. If w< 
these heats of personal conflict, and : 
with a calmer eye, we shall see \ 
simply reduces itself to this : which 
offers the fullest and clearest ei 
facts ? 

Light and Colours are, like Soun< 
viewed as objective phenomena, : 
external conditions ; or as subjecti 1 
lated to certain sensations. Befor< 
Light or Sound ? we must considei 
the objective fact, or the subjective 
one admits that, apart from a sens: 
objective phenomena of Light and So 
not as the Light and Sound known 
But as we can only know them thro 
it seems eminently philosophical t 
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with these. And this Goethe has done. He first 
unfolds the laws of physiological colours, i. e. the 
modifications of the retina; and his immense services 
in this direction have been cordially recognised by 
Physiologists. Since, however, we can never learn 
thus what are the external conditions of the phenom- 
ena, we have to seek in objective facts such an 
explanation as will best guide us. The assumption of 
rays having different degrees of refrangibility may one 
day turn out to be erroneous ; but it is an assump- 
tion which colligates the facts better than any other 
hitherto propounded, and therefore it is accepted. By 
regarding both Sound and Light as produced from 
waves of an elastic medium, acoustic and optic phe- 
nomena are reducible to calculation. It is true they 
thus incur Goethe's reproach of ceasing to be concrete 
objects to the mind, and becoming mathematical 
symbols; but this is the very ambition of scientific 
research: a point to which I shall presently return. 
Let us compare the objective and subjective facts. 

If an elastic rod be made to vibrate, the ear per- 
ceives nothing until the vibrations reach eight in a 
second, at which point the lowest tone becomes audible ; 
if the rapidity of the vibrations be now constantly 
accelerated, tones higher and higher in the scale be- 
come audible, till the vibrations reach twenty-four 
thousand in a second, at which point the ear again 
fails to detect any sound. In like manner it is calcu- 
lated that when vibrations reach 483 billions in a 
second, Light, or rather the red ray, begins to manifest 
itself to the retina ; with increasing rapidity of vibra- 
tion, the colours pass into orange, yellow, green, blue, 
and violet, till 727 billions are reached, at which point 
no light is perceptible. Here chemical action begins ; 
and the rays are called chemical rays ; as at the other 
end of the spectrum they are called heat rays. These 
are objective conditions which have been rigorously 



The subjective facts according to Goetl 
to the belief that Tones are the product < 
Silence, as colours are of Light and Dark 
is made various (in tones) by various ^ 
with Silence. Descending from the hi 
note there is a gradual retardation of tl 
caused by the gradual encroachments of 
at length Silence predominates and no So 
Suppose this hypothesis granted, we shall 
ask, what are the conditions of this Silenc 
are retardations of vibration, we may d 
the hypothetical Silence. By similar i 
dispense with the hypothetical Darkness. 

The assumption of different rays of une< 
bility is not only supported by the prisma 
sition and recomposition of light, bu 
confirmation in the law of Refraction d 
Snellius. And the consequence drawn froi 
that the relation of the sine of incidence, 
stant for each colour, varies in the differe: 
the spectrum, brings the whole question 
domain of mathematical calculation. The 
cease to be qualitative only, and become 5 
they are measurable, and are measured, 
theory, granting its truth, the phenonu 
measurable ; and whoever glances into a n 
on Optics will see that the precision an 
which calculation has been carried, are in 
sufficient grounds for assigning the prefei 
theory which admits such calculation. F( 
nicus profoundly says, " It is by no rneai 
that hypotheses should be true, nor even s( 
is enough if they reconcile, calculation with 0&; 

1 Copernicus : "De Revolntionibus Orbium Coel< 
prcefatio. 
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Goethe's want of acquaintance with Mathematics 
and with the Methods of Physical Science prevented 
his understanding the defect in his own theory, and 
the manifest superiority of the theory which he 
attacked. He opposed every mathematical treatment 
of the subject as mischievous; and Hegel, who has 
shown himself still more opposed to the Methods of 
Science, applauds him on this very point. 

" I raised the whole school of mathematicians against 
me," says Goethe, " and people were greatly amazed 
that one who had no insight into Mathematics could 
venture to contradict Newton. For that Physics could 
exist independently of Mathematics no one seemed to 
have the slightest sii,spicion" Nor has that suspicion 
gained yet any ground with men in the least conver- 
sant with Physics, however necessary it may sometimes 
have been to protest against too exclusive an employ- 
ment of Mathematics. But the misconception which 
lies at the bottom of Goethe's polemics was a very 
natural one to a poet never trained in Mathematical or 
Experimental science, and unaware of the peculiar 
position occupied by Mathematics, as the great Instru- 
ment of research. In his essay, " Ueber Mathematik 
und deren Misbrauch/' I he compares the philosopher 
employing such an instrument to a man who should 
invent a machine for drawing a cork, an operation 
which two arms and hands very easily effect. 

To make his error intelligible, let us suppose a man 
of great intellectual acuteness and energy suddenly to 
light upon the idea that our chemical theories were 
vitiated by a false basis that the atomic theory 
was not only an hypothesis, but an hypothesis which 
misrepresented the order of Nature ; there being, in 
truth, none of the quantitative relations that are pre- 
supposed in that theory. Imagine the reformer setting 
to work, multiplying experiments, inventing explana- 
lu Werke," xl. p. 468. 
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)e to tliis time they have imagined the most positive, nay 

re almost geometric evidence, to be on their side, is based 

.it on a fundamental error." l 

L d This point of Method, if properly examined, will 

.1- help to elucidate the whole question of Goethe's aptitude 

ir for dealing with physical science. The native direc- 

ie tion of his mind is visible in his optical studies as 

ii decisively as in his poetry ; that direction was toward 

n the concrete phenomenon, not toward abstractions. He 

>r desired to explain the phenomena of colour, and in 

i- Mathematics these phenomena disappear; that is to 

K- say, the very thing to be studied is hurried out of 

it sight and masked by abstractions. This was utterly 

il repugnant to his mode of conceiving Nature. The 

c. marvellous phenomena of polarised light in the hands 

u of mathematicians excited his boundless scorn. " One 

3- knows not," he says, " whether a body or a mere ruin 

> lies buried under those formulas." 2 The name of Biofc 

n threw him into a rage ; and lie was continually laugh - 

11 ing at the Newtonians about their Prisms, and Spec- 

d tra, as if Newtonians were pedants who preferred their 

>f dusky rooms to the free breath of heaven. He always 

i, spoke of observations made in his garden, or with a 

simple prism in the sunlight, as if the natural and 

'rt simple Method were much more certain than the arti- 

it, iieial Method of Science. In this he betrayed his niis- 

h apprehension of Method. He thought that Nature 

)f revealed herself to the patient observer 

!8 

) " Uml was sic dciuem Geiwt nicht offoiiharen mag, 

Das zwingHt du ihr nicht ab mil Ilebeln und mit Schrauben." 

s, 

? " And what she does not reveal to the Mind will not 

' be extorted from her by Levers and Screws." Hence 

' his failure ; hence also his success ; for we must not 

1(5 * Schilling : " Zoitschrift fttr apekulative Philos.,' 1 ii. p. 00. 

p *"Wrk,"xl. 473. 
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organic sciences Goethe holds an eminent place 
eminent not because of his rank as a poet, but in. 
spite of it. Let it be understood that in these sciences 
he is not to be treated as a poet, a facile amateur, but 
as a thinker who, having mastered sufficient knowl- 
edge to render his path secure, gave an impulse to the 
minds of contemporaries and successors, which is not 
even yet arrested. 

Goethe was a thinker in science, a manipulator of 
scientific ideas. He was not one of those laborious 
and meritorious workers who with microscope and 
scalpel painfully collect the materials from which 
Science emerges. He worked, too, in his way, and 
everywhere sought in the order of nature for verifica- 
tion of the ideas which he had conceived & priori. 
Do not, however, mistake him for a metaphysician. 
He was a positive thinker on the a priori Method ; 
a Method vicious only when the seeker rests contented 
with his own assumptions, or seeks only a partial 
hasty confrontation with facts what Bacon calls 
notiones temere a rebus abstractas ; a Method emi- 
nently philosophic when it merely goes before the 
facts, anticipating what will be the tardy conclusions 
of experience. The a priori Method is a bright and 
brilliant instrument. It will cut the fingers when 
clumsily handled. It will cut deep into the truth if 
rightly used. It was so used by Kepler and Goethe, 
who first looked upon Nature from the heights, but 
having seen or fancied they saw something in the 

position in science becoming daily more widely recognised. The 
following references are therefore all that need now be given : 
Auguste St. Hilaire : "Morphologic Vege"tale," i. p. 15. Oscar 
Schmidt : '* Goethe's Verhaltniss zu den organischen Wissen- 
schaften," p. 10. Johannes Miiller : "Ueber phantastische Ge- 
sichtserscheinungen," p. 104. Cuvier : " Histoire des Sciences 
Naturelles," iv. p. 316. Isidore, Geoffroy St. Hilaire: "Essais 
de Zoologie ge'ne'rale," p. 139. Owen : " Archetype and Hoinolo- 
gies of the Skeleton," p. 3. Helmholtz : " Allgemeine Monats- 
schrift," May, 1853. Virchow : " Goethe als Naturforscher." 
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We will glance at his acmevemems m UU.N nrm. 
The intermaxillary bone 1 was long a bone of rontrn- 
tion among anatomists. \Vsulius onr of the ^raiuU 
eat and boldest of the early pioneers who wrote u^aim4 
Galon, as the philosophers wrote against Aristotle- 
declared, and with justice, that (talenV anatomy \va* 
not founded on the dissection of the hum tin body, l*ut 
on that of animals. A proof, said he, is that "Claim 
indicates a separate bone connected \\ith the maxillary 
by sutures: a bone which, as every anatomist can 
satisfy himself, exists only in animals." The (iali'M?4* 
were in arms. They could bring no fart in vi*lrnc*, 
but that was of very little consequence ; if facts \v*r** 
deficient, was not hypothesis always ready ? Sylvius, 
for example, boldly said that man hnd j\>nnrrlii an 
intermaxillary bone. If he has it no lunger, lie tnryht 
to have it. It is luxury, it is sensuality, \shich IUIN 
gradually deprived man of this bone. 2 What ha;. not 
luxury been made to answer for! The di^putr \va-M 
carried down through centuries, no oiu* attempt iu?-t tt. 
demonstrate anatomically the. existence of the ln*. 
Camper actually ra,ised this presumed absence of th* 
bone into the one distinguishing mark separating man 
from the ape ; which is doubly unfortunate*, for in th* 
lirst place the bone is not absent in man, and secondly, 
in as far as it can be considered absent in man, it IM 
equally absent in the chimpanzee, the highest of th** 



1 It in the centre bone of the upjmr jaw that, wtnrb rinifitii*?* 
the incisor teeth. 

a This same Sylviun (Le I^<M) it WUH who replied to V<-ji:iliti?* 
that Galen wan not wrong when iw dt^scrihoti man UH huvini.: ?*r\r 
bones in IIIH Hternum (there an^ only thm) : "ftr, n miid h% " in 
ancient times the robust ehentB of*hc^rH*H mi e >ht very *-U h.iv*^ 
had more bones than our (lo^onorato day can boast." *It JH iinjii.n.- 
sible to decide upon what might have been ; but, the muwuuirji iirn 
ancient enough, and they have no more boww tlian w<i. 
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apes. 1 Thus was anatomy a treacherous ally in this 
question, although Camper knew not how treacherous. 

This slight historical sketch will help to show that 
the discovery, if unimportant, was at least far from 
easy ; indeed, so little did it lie in the track of general 
knowledge, that it was at first received with contemp- 
tuous disbelief, even by men so eminent as Blumen- 
bach, 2 and it was forty years gaining general acceptance, 
although Loder, Spix, and Sb'minering at once recog- 
nised it. Camper, to whom Goethe sent the manuscript, 
found that it was tres elegant, admirablement Men ec.rit, 
c'est d dire d'une main admirable, but thought a better 
Latin style desirable. Goethe began to despise the 
pedantry of professional men who would deny the testi- 
mony of their five senses in favour of an old doctrine ; 
and he admirably says, "The phrases men are accus- 
tomed to repeat incessantly end by becoming convic- 
tions, and ossify the organs of intelligence." 3 

The most remarkable point in this discovery is less 
the discovery than the Method which led to it. The 
intermaxillary bone in animals contains the incisor 
teeth. Man has incisor teeth ; and Goethe, fully 

^Blumenbach had already noted that in some young apes and 
baboons no trace was discoverable of the bone. 

2 See his " Comparative Anatomy," translated by Lawrence; 
and the translator's note, p. 60. 

8 Since the first edition of this work was published, I have come 
upon a piquant illustration of the not very honourable tendency 
in men to plume themselves on the knowledge of a discovery 
which they had formerly rejected. Vicq d'Azyr, "Discours sur 
1' Anatomic" ("CEuvres," iv. 159), mentioning his discovery of 
the intermaxillary, adds, " J'ai appris cle M. Camper, dans son 
dernier voyage & Paris, que cet os lui cst connu depute tres lony- 
temps." Now this same Camper, on receiving the anonymous 
dissertation in which Goethe propounded the discovery, said, 
"Je dois r^-examiner tout cela ; " but on learning that Goethe 
was the author, he wrote to Merck that he had u convinced him- 
self that the bone did not exist" (see Virchow : "Goethe als 
Naturforscher," p. 70) ; yet no sooner does a great anatomist tell 
him that the bone exists, than he complacently declares, u I have 
known it a long while." 
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fundamental r.,n*vj.tini, wh, I i". ins * \ p- 
suphit-il aniiti'iay. ,^.iw n .n- H * .- i> ' ' " J 
ideutitv tif nmio.-nuu, l)u* f .^'i ' " ft "' T * # ^ 
stuunrd whollv aiMin-t U I'-t ^ l! ' rt ' |1 ^ s ' : ^ 
caiiclrtl by thr trm- ilnl 1 j| - "" I 1 n * ! " rt * 
also iuslint'tivrly l.^l tu ih- li^ M'il' ' f - '| ' * ? f ^ ! 
lion, numt'lv, rnupan iu f tl* \ J - ^ ? * |f M 
whii'h this bm* umli'iwi nt tu ih u..Ji4*, f i i n 
Method has nmv biTnun /' M^hni , .i H v %i 
to throw ours*l\vs into tin tu tut,,v! j ...* I .pi- 
date its novi'Hy, at th 
found <m cuiupuriMin ih;K 

nutriti<n of tin* auiuml, uni t!f M:- ^1 a t.-.-f .- 

found, intmMiviT, that in :"! auiiiul' th- )"-n' ** 
not Htlparatvil fmia fh' jaw ; and th.U m .-luhip-n th.- 
sutuws Wfrr Irai-tMia.'. !! aduult.-d thai u-ru n-..m 
the. front no Iran* if tin* :ulwv> a-. \rall-. t^i! ^n 
tlu*. intf-rior lhirr wi-n uaifif^.ikat4* tni-r'i K\ ; nn^ 
nation of t.lu* Mai :4uli lm^ Minrr --t lh iml !-->td 
dispute. I ha\v srrn *m' whrn* tip* bu- ^ *ii' 
tine.tly separated; and 1 JH:^-.^ a -tkull. fh< nvutir.1- 
tion of whirh is far mlvaiitnt ul lh* j*in.-u! -. 
yet internally faint tnu-^s oi ih- inli-riiiiiiit 
visible. 1 

Goethe made his tlisrovi*ry in 17H-I. an* I r 
cated it to several nnatowist.*. !*Hlrr ut'nU*u'i it in 
his "(vonipt^ndiiun " in 17H7, 

llenpe-etin^ (Jorth^'s ehttm to file h'nur ! ihn li:- 
covery, I huvt*. re>et*ntly ilinruvrtrd n fii1, wln-h it* of 

l Th08tt uii^ht tx rtmHiti*n**l iihtM'niiitl *ii- rt| " j Hul M J ttrlw-i 
hae devimnl a tuKtiod nf trrittif>? th< fkiU iU tJuir. mui- *'!, 
which inakcH ilw NtpiLnuitu t*f th f IHIIIIV* jx-tfrvt. '!:* i-j4'i 
, 11 1828, Ixi. H>, liHU. Vin-Uw . I r., i. w> 
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great or small significance according to the views we 
hold respecting such claims ; namely, whether the clear 
enunciation of an idea, though never carried out in 
detail, suffices to give priority; or whether, in the 
words of Owen, 1 " he becomes the true discoverer who 
establishes the truth : and the sign of the proof is the 
general acceptance. Whoever, therefore, resumes the 
investigation of a neglected or repudiated doctrine, 
elicits its true demonstration, and discovers and ex- 
plains the nature of the errors which have led to its 
tacit or declared rejection, may calmly and confidently 
await the acknowledgments of his rights in its dis- 
covery." If we hold the former view, we must assign 
the discovery of the intermaxillary in man to Vicq 
d'Azyr; if we hold the latter, to Goethe. In the 
" Traite d'Anatomie et de Physiologic," which the bril- 
liant anatomist published in 1786, we not only find 
him insisting on the then novel idea of an uniform 
plan in the structure of organic beings, according to 
which nature "semble oprer toujours d'apres un 
modele primitif et gnral dont elle ne s'carte qu'a 
regret et dont on rencontre partout des traces ; " 2 but 
we find this explicit illustration given among others : 
" Peut-on s'y refuser enfin " (i. e. to admit the traces 
of a general plan) "en comparant les os maxillaires 
ant^rieurs que j'appelle incisifs dans les quadrupMes, 
avec cette piece osseuse qui soutient les dents incisives 
sup&ieures dans Thomme, ou elle est s6pare de 1'os 
maxillaire par une petite felure trds remarquable dans 
les foetus, a peine visible dans les adultes, et dont per- 
sonne n'avoit connu 1'usage ?" In a subsequent passage 
of the second " Discours " he says : " Toutes ces dents 
sont soutenues dans la rn&choire ant^rieure par un os 

iQwen: " Homologies of the Skeleton," p. 76. Comp. also 
Malpighi : " Opera Posthuma," 1697, p. 5. 

2 Vicq d'Azyr, " CEuvres," iv. p. 26. The work is there called 
"Discours sur I' Anatomic." 
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que j'ai decrit sous le nom d'incisif ou labial, que quel- 
ques-uns appelleBt intermaxillaire, que Ton a d^couvert 
depuis peu dans les morses, et dont fai reconnu les 
traces dans les os maxillaires supSrieiws du foetus 
humain" l 

The reader will remark that this is not simply the 
announcement of the fact, but is adduced in illustra- 
tion of the very same doctrine which Goethe invoked. 
The "Trait6 d'Anatomie," as we have seen, was pub- 
lished in 1786 ; that is to say, two years after Goethe 
had made his discovery; and Sommering, in writing 
to Merck, 2 says : " I have expressed my opinion ou 
Vicq d'Azyr's work in the Getting. Gelelirt. Anzeig. It 
is the best we have. But as far as the work has yet 
gone Goethe is not mentioned in it." From which 
it may be inferred that Sommering supposed Vicq 
d'Azyr to have been acquainted with Goethe's contem- 
porary labours; but against such a supposition we 
must remember that, if Germany took note of what 
was passing in France, discoveries made in Germany 
travelled with great slowness across the Rhine; and 
in illustration of this slowness we may note that 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, who was several years afterward 
nobly working out conceptions of Philosophical Anat- 
omy in a spirit so identical with that of Goethe, was 
utterly unconscious of the existence of a predecessor, 
and noticing the monograph of G. Fischer, said: 
"Gcethes aurait le premier d^couvert rinterpari^tal 
dans quelques rongeurs, et se serait content^ d'en 
faire mention par une note manuscrite sur un exem- 
plaire d'un traite d'anatomie compare." 3 

But the conclusive point is this : although the 



d, p. 159. 

2 u Brief e an Merck, 11 p. 493. 

8 " Philosophic Anatomique, " ii. p. 55. Geoffroy was after- 
ward very proud to have the suffrage of Goethes ; and Geoffrey's 
son has spoken most honourably of the coincidence between the 
speculations of his father and the poet. 
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*' Tnutc d'Anatomie " did not appear till 1786, the 
discovery of the, intermaxillary was published by Vic^ 
d'A/.yr in the Academic des Sciences for 1779, 1 live 
yeans before (ioethe, announced his discovery to Her- 
der. The question of priority is therefore settled. 
Tiu*. Frenchman had no need of any acquaintance with 
what the (icrman poet had worked out; and Merck's 
astonishment at finding (}oethe\s "so-called discovery 
accepted by Yieq d' A y,y r " was wholly misplaced; but 
can we. be equally sure, that (Joethe was altogether 
ignorant of his predecessor? 1 think he was. The 
sudden enthusiasm, the laborious investigation, the 
jubilate of triumph, are evidences that if ever his pred- 
ecessor's discovery bad come under his notice (which 
is highly improbable) it was completely forgotten ; and 
we may judge how completely Vicq d'Axyr's announce- 
ment, hud been without echo in the scientific, world, 
from the fact that the throe most illustrious men of 
the day, (-amper, lUumenhach, and Sommcring, knew 
nothing of it, and denied the existence of the bone 
Uoelhe claimed to have discovered. Thus, in assign- 
ing priority to Vicq d'A/yr, we by no means diminish 
Uoethe's merit. He it was who thoroughly worked 
out the discovery; he it was who gave, it a fixed and 
definite place in science; he it is who is always named 
an the discoverer. 

The only importance of this discovery is the philo- 
sophic. Method which it illustrates; the firm belief it 
implies that all organisms an*, eonstruoted on an uni- 
form plan, and that Comparative Anatomy is only 
valid because, such a plan is traceable. In our day it 
seems an easy conception. We are. HO accustomed to 
consider all the variations in organic, structures an 

1 In the first edition I stated that u from a note to BIume.nbarh'H 
'Comparative Anatomy 1 (p. H>), it seems a* if Vie.q <PA/yrha.<l 
iniuh' thi.-i olr.;ir\at.ion an early as 17HO." The* date in the. text m 

* 
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modifications of a type, that we can hardly realise 
to ourselves any other conception. That it was by 
no means an obvious idea, nor one easy to apply, 
may be seen in two brilliant applications the meta- 
morphosis of plants, and the vertebral theory of the 
skull. 

Place a flower in the hands of the cleverest man 
of your acquaintance, providing always he has not read 
modern works of science, and assure him that leaf, 
calyx, corolla, bud, pistil, and stamen, differing as they 
do in colour and in form, are nevertheless all modified 
leaves ; assure him that flower and fruit are but modi- 
fications of one typical form, which is the leaf; and 
if he has any confidence in your knowledge he may 
accept the statement, but assuredly it will seem to him 
a most incomprehensible paradox. Place him before 
a human skeleton, and calling his attention to its 
manifold forms, assure Mm that every bone is either a 
vertebra, or the appendage to a vertebra, and that the 
skull is a congeries of vertebrae under various modi- 
fications; he will, as before, accept your statement, 
perhaps; but he will, as before, think it one of the 
refinements of transcendental speculation to be arrived 
at only by philosophers. Yet both of these astounding 
propositions became first principles in Morphology; 
and in the History of Science both of these proposi- 
tions are to be traced to Goethe. Botanists and 
anatomists have, of course, greatly modified the views 
he promulgated, and have substituted views nearer and 
nearer the truth, without yet being quite at one. But 
he gave the impulse to their efforts. 

While botanists and anatomists were occupied in 
analysis, striving to distinguish separate parts, and 
give them distinct names, his poetical and philosophic 
mind urged him to seek the supreme synthesis, and 
reduce all diversities to a higher unity. In his poem 
addressed to Christiane he says : 
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*\Vhr : ,\-. ; j.u'-l.i^Mjj " llrsf f Ititturfivr Srtrurr'i," it* .1*10, 
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a petal, and both from an ordinary leaf, they are dis- 
closed as identical by the history of their development. 

It is impossible to be even superficially acquainted 
with biological speculations, and not to recognise the 
immense importance of the recognition of a Type. As 
Helmholtz truly observes, "the labours of botanists 
and zoologists did little more than collect materials, 
until they learned to dispose them in such a series 
that the laws of dependence and a generalised type 
could be elicited. Here the great mind of our poet 
found a field suited to it ; and the time was favourable. 
Enough material had been collected in botany and 
comparative anatomy for a clear survey to be taken ; 
and although his contemporaries all wandered without 
a compass, or contented themselves with a dry regis- 
tration of facts, he was able to introduce into science 
two leading ideas of infinite fruitfulness." 

And here the question presents itself: Is Goethe 
rightfully entitled to the honour universally awarded 
to him of having founded the Morphology of Plants ? 
We must again invoke the distinction previously stated 
(p. 91). No one denies that the doctrine was so 
entirely novel that botanists at first rejected it with 
contempt, and only consented to accept it when some 
eminent botanists had shown it to be true. No one 
denies that Goethe worked it out ; if any predecessor 
had conceived the idea, no one had carried the idea 
into its manifold applications. But he has himself 
named Linnaeus and Wolff as his precursors; and it 
is of some interest to ascertain in what degree those 
precursors have claim to the honour of the discovery. 

It has been remarked by the eminent botanist, Fer- 
dinand Cohn, 1 that the great Linnaeus mingled with 
his observations much fantastic error, which the poet 
Goethe was the first to eliminate. But Doctor Hooker, 

1 " Goethe und die Metamorphosen der Pflanzen," in the 
Deutsches Museum of Prutz, iv., Jan. 1862. 
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while admitting the metaphysical and speculative 
nature of the matter which Linnaeus has mixed up 
with his statements, is disposed to value them highly. 
" The fundamental passage is in the ' Systema Naturae/ 
in the introduction to which work the following pas- 
sage occurs: 'Prolepsis (Anticipation) exhibits the 
mystery of the metamorphosis of plants, by which 
the herb, which is the larva or imperfect condition, is 
changed into the declared fructification : for the plant 
is capable of producing either a leafy herb or a fructi- 
fication. . . . When a tree produces a flower, nature 
anticipates the produce of five years where these come 
out all at once ; forming of the bud leaves of the next 
year, bracts ; of those of the following year, the calyx ; 
of the following, the corolla ; of the next, the stamina ; 
of the subsequent, the pistils, filled with the granulated 
marrow of the seed, the terminus of the life of a vege- 
table.* ... In the Prolepsis the speculative matter, 
which Linnaeus himself carefully distinguishes as such, 
must be separated from the rest, and this may, I 
think, be done in most of the sections. He starts 
with explaining clearly and well the origin and posi- 
tion of buds, and their constant presence, whether 
developed or not, in the axils of the leaf: adding 
abundance of acute observations and experiments to 
prove his statements. The leaf he declares to be the 
first effort of the plant in spring : he proceeds to show, 
successively, that bracts, calyx, corolla, stamen, and 
pistils are each of them metamorphosed leaves." 1 
Doctor Hooker adds, " There is nothing in all this that 
detracts from the merits of Goethe's rediscovery;" 
and there can be little doubt that, had not Goethe, or 
another, proved the doctrine, botanists would to this 
day have continued to pass over the passage in Lin- 
naeus as one of his "fanciful flights." 

The apergu was in linnseus : a spark awaiting the 
1 Whewell : u Hist. of Ind. Sciences," 3d ed. r iii. 553. 



can hardly suppose that this apergu Had not moie 
once flashed across his mind as a gleam of the truth. 
With regard to Caspar Friedrich Wolff the evidence 
is far from satisfactory. It is certain that Wolff, in 
his immortal work on Generation," had clearly grasped 
the morphological principles, and had left Goethe very 
little to add to them. But it is very uncertain whether 
Goethe had ever read Wolff. Some years after the 
publication of his work he mentions with pride the 
fact of Wolff having heen his "admirable precursor, 
and says that his attention to the work had been 
drawn by a namesake of the great embryologist. It 
was with no little surprise, therefore, that I read in 
Duntzer 1 the unhesitating assertion that in 1785 
Herder had made Goethe a present of Wolff's " Theoria 
Generationis," which contained a rough outline of 
several of Goethe's favourite ideas. If this statement 
were correct, Goethe would be under serious suspicion ; 
but it is not correct. On referring to the passage in 
Herder's letter to Knebel, which Duntzer pretends is 
the authority for this statement, I find, in the first 
place, that Herder does not specify the " Theoria Gene- 
rationis," nor indeed can we be sure he refers to C. F. 
Wolff at all; he merely says "Wolff," which is a 
common name among German authors ; in the second 
place, he does not say that he has given the book to 
Goethe, but that he intends doing so when he can get 
a copy ; meanwhile Knebel is not to mention the book 
to Goethe. And out of such a sentence as this, Dunt- 
zer has constructed a "fact," which while it gives 
him the small delight of correcting in a foot-note 
Goethe's assertion that F. A. Wolff directed his atten- 
tion to the " Theoria Generationis," lays Goethe open 
to the charges of having borrowed his morphology from 
1 " Goethe und Karl August, 11 1861, p. 212. 
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in), untl if it vuis givm as iiUrni-i (at-tt. j.i'Mlnihli', 
hut not crrtain), \vt hav< HO fvitlrm'** that <lHih* 
n*u*l it. Thinlly, ami i-ourlusivrh, tlm *lati* f thu 
very IrtliT in \vhic-h Hmlrr iiM'ntiu^ hi-* int*'ii(nn t < 
trn" yrurn /ir/iT (I ?!;") than IMint/tr u'Ull lta\ u* 
HupjM'U; anil i;t thu^ tivr yratvi fi//fr tin* |ii!li-tf t*tt 
of (Jtirlltr^ virws (IT'.MI). 1 

Thr " MrtaiutrihiKirn " was jul*liMhrl in IVIH). In 
1H17 (Inrthr says that h** hail rf|ur:,fi'| lu;> .i'-ntiji'- 
frit-nii--' to mak notrs of any ini-'.^aj,:*'. 1 * fh"V nu^ht nif'f 
in i k arli*r writers n*lati\*t to thr Injur hr hal in-at*-*!. 
hrrnu.^* lu* was rotiviurint that- tluTi* wa- - nothing ah>o- 
lt*ly tifw. Hisfririnl F, A. Wull'f Uirrrtinl him ti 'a'. 
pur Kriwlrirh. Inrxprrssin^ hi^ uilnanition fur hi^ ijrrai 
|nilM*sHtr hi 1 is prowl to arknowlnl^* luw inu*'!i h* 
Intel Ii*itrnt^l from him during I'm* ami t\\t*nly y*'ar--, 
Now tiV'n ami twrnty yrar,-* from 1^17 lrin^s u?* hiu-k 
to ITirJ that is to say, two ji-an aftfr tht* puhhra- 
tiun of tin* ** MftaiutH'pliosrn/* uml thrrt* yi-ars hrtnn* 
thi' li'tirr writtrn hy Hrrdt'r a So that if wr a 
tin* w(rk in <[itrstii>n to luivr hr*n th* "Thrtria il'- 

*St^ Klii'ljrl : N;M'hl:i^., M 11, '/, wtiirh i-i fin* HiiHtnr 
<*it**l by IHh$f/,fr \vhnm- inr'ur;try In tn$jHriiuO^ in *>*^ 
uniformly lull, uiui i> iisrr.'ilrn^ in I't'tr^f inr-r 4| J^ ni' nfiuill ii 
rurjtrirn <f nlhrrn 

^ If nlHIllI It- ruMiM fli:if K IirhriVn 'lif nr-i p!.u^ it I"! iifl'-l I 
tlul.t^ 17U>'. Hur wr hnvi' iu ri-n:it f 'i?ii|*-' f|s*-v i'i*1l *-it 
Iffi yrilivi in HN;|i.uill t -!' tni.'t Irfft-r tfw Jl;t*r ; !>iitif/i'!' j*n!f'-^ i! 
ilouht ;i-i f fhf ;u-ftjr:i'-v nf flir- <|:if ; uni! iufi-nj.i! -, ul-3;.-r, ?.*l 
with wtisif i?4 fuiiii :0u\r, rmitrrrt if hi.Kblv pnt:iM* th.il IV 1 .' 1 * 
vi*ry !ilil- rrmovtnl frtn ihr "urnn.-t ilitiiv 
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erationis," Goethe was perfectly correct in mentioning 
F. A. Wolff, and not Herder, as the friend to whom he 
was first indebted for a knowledge of its existence. 

The tone in which Goethe speaks of Caspar Fried- 
rich Wolff is assuredly not that of a man who had any 
obligations to conceal ; but of a man who, recognising 
a precursor with pleasure, speaks of the two theories as 
two independent modes of conceiving the phenomena, 
the theory of his precursor being preeminently physio- 
logical, while his own was preeminently morphological. 

With regard both to Linnaeus and Wolff it may be said 
that they anticipated the doctrine in relation to plants, 
but that to Goethe belongs the credit of establishing 
it. We do not take from the credit of Columbus by 
showing that, five centuries before he discovered the 
!N"ew World, Scandinavian voyagers had repeatedly 
touched on those shores ; nor do we diminish the value 
of Goethe's contribution to Science, by showing that 
before him Wolff had perceived the identity of the 
various organs of the plant. It was not the purpose 
of the Scandinavians to discover the New World. 
They did not make their discovery a possession for 
mankind. Neither was it Wolff's purpose to create a 
new theory in Botany. He discovered a process of 
nature while he was seeking the laws of Epigenesis, 
and he only used his discovery as one of several illus- 
trations. Columbus set out with the distinct purpose 
of discovery, and made his discovery a possession for 
all time. So also Goethe set out with the distinct pur- 
pose, and botanists justly declare that to his work they 
owe the idea of plant metamorphosis. 

Goethe's work is very beautiful, and may be read 
without any previous botanical knowledge. It traces 
the metamorphoses of the grain into the leaf, and 
thence into the flower. The morphological part is 
perfect, except that, as Cohn remarks, he has given an 
exclusive predominance to the leaf, and overlooked the 
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not lr-;<; important slrm, If i<. | hr rr : -..;rrti'd that 
hr haiiiprr> hiurrlf with thr following phy^i|i.j^,\4l 

hy pot hrsjs ; ryrry srjnnrnl prorrrdlU;; J Iti!ii'du!"h 

friiiu that whirh ^or.^ hrfnrr it, rn-rivm^ it.-* nnurrh 

lUrilt through all ihr M';.imrnls whirh ha\r .Mnr hrfi'ir, 

must, hr >ay.s lr wnrr prrftvt, and nm-{ M-nii I" il 
l 4 avr i -; and Inids a iuirr idalratr -nip. Tht* n-;iult i 
tliat thr i'oaj>rr tluiil.-t an* rrjr % trd, thr lim-r attraflrd, 
and thr plant r<\\M iuorr and intrr prilVrf. fill it 
rrarhrs it.*-* point of rulminatiou. 

This hyptillirNiH of a inorr rlahoratrd r>ap. rrurhiiu; 
thr uhtmatr sr^mi-ntM, is in dirrrt rontradirttttn to thr 

hypol.hr,'4i:i of \Vollf, uhifh also tlrrlarr.'i thr Un\vrr In 
lr inoditird Iravrs ; hut ho\\ luolitird - J l thry arr uind 

ifird }HT,UI;.,' they ar* iinpi-rfivf , *l*h*ir di'\d*piiirnt. 
ha i hrrn arrrstrd. Thry arr sntallrf, ha\r l.- : r - ; ;ip, 

fhwrr is an rviilrni'r of i/tijt*'rf't't'ti"tt. I runnel :i il| 

riulravotU'-M t .show that Hnwrnnr; and fruetjtiriittu 
arr arrr.sts of drvrlopmritt-, It is rnotUjh t Ittdiral** 
tlir. rontntst brtwrrn lii;i and < itH'tlu**'-* vir\vs. Hot h 

arr a^rrrd that, inasmurh as a dil'lrrrittiution ii<ir: takr 
plurr, it nui.st have soui* <ausr , hut thr raust* in t-ty 

Wolff , said to Ur drtirirnry of .sup, hy (tiirtht* clabofatrd 

(Jorthf a^iviv* with Wolff as jv^tnh thr pas,sa^ uf 
ihr Iruf into thr. . Jlowrr briii'jj tlrprnilrnt on tljr aerrl 
rratioa or retardation of t-hr ^up, It had been notierd 
by Linnanis that a too abundant .supply of food rH.trdj 
thr llowrring, and anvlrrativi thr ^ro\vt!j of Iruvr-i ; 
wfirrra.s a mtwlrratr .supply, nay, rvrn an approarh t 
.starvatiiia, arc*rlrratrs the flowering and tliuiinishr-i th* 
numbrr of Iravra Wolff attributr-i thi-* siwplv to th* 
fart that so \i>ii iv, t-hrrr IM abundant, uutrimmt then* 
will br abundant *.;r<\vth, and no arrr.st in thr -h;tpe i 

1 " Tlu'urir von lrl' <*rurr;i{inn," JjWI, :"j,| 
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Imperfect leavrs (/.,-. il..\\. !.., ;*nd when nufnm.'ftt 
scanty, the arrest soon tak^ plaer. Kui unfMii unat 
for this opinion, and indeed t'nr the opinion that tl 
are imperfect leaves ivMil 
ment, there is ;i cia:o <*!' puit.'. 
t-luy put forth l*'iivi*s. (liM'tlh-'s 
iral though it !\ is hftliT. H 



from a u.uil ul 
wlnrh M.-.- 
r\iuiu.iun, 
:.a:* that a.- 



organs of tin* plant an* fir'-l to njlN ih-iu-i'lvi, H 
in this labour, \vhirh lahotii triult-rvi l!nwi-uu}; uupM:-c^^ 
hi* 1 ; lmt< no SOOIHT tlo \vi limit tin* uotiii-itntM-ttt llutt^ 
by diminishing ll^ ?t pnH*';.; (4* rlatntiitiMii wr ;nr.i'U 
(Tiitt*. tlu* tUnvfrini^. 

We arc luw tout'lunjj; on tin 1 v^mil law i*f antii^tv... 
Tiistu btwt(*n (h'owlh antl i>vi4ijin*nt whirli r. intj, 
matcly eonniH'Uni with th* law tf HrjatMlurti.ni ti 
subject too vast to In* ivu iinhi*4trl in flu-', r.ipu} 
survey. Tlu?. studrnt wilt notr, !iMV%rvii\ thai ul- 
though (loethe ju'rils his |M:4tiun bv Uu* in! i*n|iiiiu 
of an liypotlu'tical elaboraltsai tf lluuis, \vith**ut ux.igir. 
ing a cause for that elaboration, h* iM*vrr(h*'l*'-i.M MMv-t t 
\vluit many fail to , V HM\ that U*ptid\irtun i;i only un 
other form of (trowth a {mn-tw. til diHrrcutiatittti. 
"The vital forces of the plant," hr w\x, " tfiaftifVat 
the.mselvt^s in two ways: on the tne tmnd rr-yrf*ifu4 t 
issuing in tht^ stem and leaver; uu the illt* + t /vynf//// % 
/7(m, issuing in !lo\ver,s and fruit n, If v\e 
veg(ta,tion closely., we nhall i^ee that the plant 
ing itself from artieulatiott to uttifttlat mti, i'tiwt b-af tt 
leaf, a,ml ]>utting forth Imtls, uet-uinjh"-he?* a ;v^A/wr- 
^w/6 which diilers from that ordinauU' ?** naiu*ti in 
bo.ing ,s*wrrr,s\s//v it manifest* itself in. a v.i*nvi of 
isoluted dtvelojini*nts inn! cat! of ituuiift*:>lut^ ilMi*U 
tti'MrUltttHMitxti/. That force whi<*h pndu'eM bud?* hn^ 
the greatest analogy with that which driersuiui"* :iiiu\il 
ta'tuunisly tlu^ higher act of propagation, We ran forre 
tlic plant to prcnhu'e, buds iuee,s?wuUy, or \% r e euu ac- 
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relerate tin* ejjut'h tif fluttering ; tin* ttr4 by abundant 
nourishment, the sreoml bv nourishment I**:---* abundant. 
In defining InulititHf as *,su<vrttsivr jtropa^aUnii/ ami 
Jltntvrintj and jnuiijicttli^ii as MimuUaneiu.' j'tHj-ji^ii- 
tiiUi, s we drsiynatt* tin* UK nli* ift \vhieh mrh manife;ito 
itself. Thus, thru, whether the jlnnt iti!M tluwtT 1 '. r 
frut'tifh'S, it in ulxvuys by nu*ans nf i*/ir ;*i//ir ii^/*ui.-; ( I In* 
form iuul ih'st iiiatiou of \v!u'h an 1 chafu'.ril, Thr .''.iiiif 1 
organ whirh *x{tantls into a linif u{u thf ,*.Ii*iii, ami 
{n*sruls siu'li vaniul forms. ftuttut'l.s t* makr tho 
**alyx, t'\}antls H*;ain to makr tht* j*tal, I** rMiitrart 
<nu' inur into thr si*xuai orgiiii,^, and r\{iantl for tlit 
last tinu* into fruit." 

\Vhati'vi*r may IH th* final <ii*t'i,sitn njum the Mi-ta- 
in<r{ho.s'M of I*lants, thtn* mtiNt rvtr remain the ^n*ul 
uiiii uniipit 1 i/Jury of a poi-t liavin^ nrateii a new hi;iwh 
of scimrr, and by inrans as Ifj-titimati'ly ,*'t'ntttit' a?t 
Uio.st* of any other creation. Morjiluh*^\ nw riaint:s 
|^ it,s studrnts illuMriou?* nanifN, and rrowd:* cf 
'n-i, Aiui thr h'adin^ idra tf thi:t ,">ri<*n'i* \vr <wi' 
to tlu* authttr of 1 * Kau>t. M Nor i.s thin all, He liit,^ jri- 
ority in Mmt of tht* moNt luminou:* and rtiiij*rt'lii*!tMVi? 
idtUiH wltii'It art* n\v guitling [hilo<soj>hi<* ^j*eeu!iiti*n 
on tlu* rit*itrt* of lift*. In I hi* histtirit-al nkKrh \vhirh 
Cunts jin*!ixi*H to his " Transci'iuirntal Anatomy," tift^r 
tting forth tlu* various tentative:* nu*n hud iuud*^ tt> 
<lisrov**r by xm*uns of tlf^'ri^tivc anat(tmy t und tu't'it- 
wiiinal eonipuriHon.H, tlu* tnn relation:-! of (lie variou?* 
parts of the body, lie says; l 8t If we j.jo bark sir* far art 
ju>ssibh k into the history of tlie labours itndrrtak*-n with 
a view to arrive at tin* j>hilusoj*hi' <-onrrjition of tin* 
sk*l*'t.on, \ve find that the first idea of a met amorphous 
of tlie osst*ous forms 7, <\ that al! format are bnt modi* 
fieatioitM mon* or Irss trurruble of on** and tl* :uti!ie 
TyjH* lH 4 Ion^s to (forth**," After u iptotation of 
<toi*the';.i \vorls, Carus adtls : ** It. is ditlinili t< -x|*ri*' j ,ji 
t " Ainilufuii* ( N>iii|iitrri%** vI, lit. ji. .'L KiTttrh fr*ui. 
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YM ir hi* iU ^ v \!t)'il M Man' h< a\ " tr;j,iitl * 
a! !tl ! ,\\\ '"*Ml 1 'f>j l VUfli l*'Jrli Jt'V |n hut] I'll" , 
,i*ui J ''jt i\ ', !! hi' ' hoi* Litr ill j ritl M|J t ht'fii, nil 

tl i < j 1< a t'l ' "i {*.i"j ^<M<h t h N *MU linn, un tin ir 

ut 4 liH ? 1 ,!'"! tn luiii ' llit i th' intia! , I ijt r 



l*tti 1 \!'L',jh\ r , i**-n. luiiiiiphasil , ant S % n*n''f i, 
1IU| J!l< It J' *h Jla nl h\ til** < lj**1 t\r Mrthtxl, 

<i-th i*;ji. ? i!, h'\\ mitt It ni"!'* tttihfult i th^ta. K of 
tit rii, UK* "hj- f. . 'n<hu:* In flu Mthitl. /. n< t 

hK*' 5iti;!!''t'iH''- '* hfrt*ui*' :iji*-iii!fnr:"> ami ;-rrk thai 
h.i{iMU ; il "*1l''4*i'J"; li'.vi til*' h*autv tir th*' U'** 4 *t' JlnWi'I':-;. 

than !)i"ir hivv-i u| ).'t-u\vlh anl thrir n'latin t<> *u % h 



trnnn 

'.H U*t 



tht'lll nil Hii|',if1i.ilty, ->* lUU:*t tli* 1 }l 
th*.m with rahu, 'H}il*iiiilntivt' ry**, 
uf liifi t*i!ft|itfi'tMn fl'Mlii I h** t'livlr lir 

iiMitr till inquity ml" final raurirM. hy iN^'^n justly 

,'lyl-*i " i'lirr**!! v ir^tn-i/' Jin* I w\w t kn\v what /.*;, 

It r w*rthv of trinark thai thr :4uly <f Ih-vrlup 

rnntrul With th^ J'tlll-:talUtril itliillial, th* Jrrh*rt i'l 

art, th* i*^i|4*'t-i*l ?rn'ty. Thf jha.'*v* of *h*vrhj 

Inurhni mi in a va^tic, uwrrtaw ntanm*r. A r!uui^< 4 
tm.-i .-Miiif I.MT tht- .-^junt of inquiry, "Thr hi-sti^ry o{ 
|>'-\*'!-}'iiirjjt/' 'tay x < V'i*n Uarr, " i'j tilt* trur turrhhrariT 

rii\ :ti"!"*\ in Hi:ton, ani in Art, vvr an- no\v all hrnt 
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and Laiaairk. 
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i nt or di -itu*! n 
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the skull a vertebral column, as it would be to call the 
brain a spinal cord. Between the brain and cord there 
is a fundamental identity : both are masses of gangli- 
onic substance, having (as I have elsewhere shown 1 ) 
identical properties and similar, though not the same, 
functions. But over and above these fundamental 
resemblances there are manifest and important differ- 
ences. To disregard differences, and fix attention 
solely on the resemblances, is eminently unphilosophi- 
cal ; and we can only be justified in saying that the 
structure of the skull is on the same general plan as 
the structure of the rest of the spinal axis, precisely 
as we say that the structure of the fish exhibits the 
same general plan as the structure of the quadruped. 
In other words, every special vertebra is the individual 
form of a general type. The skull is not, as Oken main- 
tains, a modified spinal column. 2 To maintain this is to 
say that the spinal vertebra is the typical form from 
which the cranial vertebrae are developed ; whereas, in 
truth, both are but variations of one typical form : and 
the idea of Kielmeyer that the spinal column is a skull, 
is quite as accurate as the idea of Oken that the skull 
is a spinal column. Indeed, Kielmeyer's idea is the 
more admissible of the two; for if we seek our evi- 
dence in embryology, or in that "permanent embry- 
ology" the Animal Series, we find the cranial bones 
a& first in order of time : in fishes the skull alone pre- 
sents true osseous development of all the segments of 
the typical bone ; and if we go still lower in the series, 
we find in the Cephalopoda a rudimentary brain, 
not unlike the lower forms of the brain in fishes, 
enclosed in a rudimentary skull, but without a spinal 
cord or spinal column. We are justified, therefore, in 

Sciln C ?- P iTq f ^c?^ ^ ssoc * afcion f or the Advancement of 

su!' I 85 n and phvsiol ogy of Common Life," vol ii 
so is the hiSin^ 1S a m re V0 1 himinousl y developed spinal cord, 
^?w more voluminous spinal column" Oken 
( lt Homologies," p. 74.) 
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saying that the skull cannot be a modification of the 
spinal column. 

Oken and Spix regard the head as a " repetition " of 
the trunk ; the brain is a repetition of the spinal cord ; 
the mouth repeats the intestine and abdomen ; the nose 
repeats the lungs and thorax ; the jaws the limbs. 
Unfortunately for this ingenious scheme, there are ver- 
tebrate animals with heads but without limbs ; and it 
would therefore be nearer the mark to call the limbs 
modified jaws, than to call jaws modified limbs. In 
presence of such perplexities, we cannot wonder if some 
men have objected to the vertebral theory, that it 
amounts to nothing more than saying a vertebra is 
a bone. 

The typical vertebra is thus defined by Owen : " One 
of those segments of the endoskeleton which consti- 
tutes the axis of the body and the protecting canals of 
the nervous and vascular trunks." l A perfect vertebra 
should therefore contain at least two arches, one to 
form the protecting walls of a nervous centre, the other 
to form the protecting walls of the great blood-vessels. 
Now if we make a section of the skull, we find that 
this bony box " consists of a strong central mass 
whence spring an upper arch and a lower arch. The 
upper arch is formed by the walls of the cavity con- 
taining the brain, and stands in the same relation to 
it as does the neural arch of a vertebra to the spinal 
cord with which that brain is continuous. The lower 
arch encloses the other viscera of the head, in the same 
way as the ribs embrace those of the thorax. And not 
only is the general analogy between the two manifest, 
but a young skull may readily be separated into a num- 
ber of segments, in each of which it requires but little 
imagination to trace a sort of family likeness to such 
an expanded vertebra as the atlas." 2 

1 Owen : "Homologies," p. 81. 

2 Huxley: "Croonian Lecture, 1 ' 1858. 
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The luminous guide of anatomical research, by Geof- 
froy St. Hilaire named "le principe des connexions/' 
will thus easily lead us to recognise the neural arches 
of the brain-case as homologues of the neural arches 
of the spinal axis, and we may ask with Huxley, 
" What can be more natural than to take another step 
to conceive the skull as a portion of the vertebral col- 
umn still more altered than the sacrum or coccyx, 
whose vertebrae are modified in correspondence with 
the expansion of the anterior end of the nervous cen- 
tre and the needs of the cephalic end of the body ? " 
This was the question which flashed upon the poet's 
mind, and which indeed is so intimately allied to the 
morphological doctrines he had already found realised 
in plants, that far from estimating it as a discovery 
which reflects singular honour on his sagacity, I am 
disposed to think more lightly of it than of many a 
neglected sentence in his little studied essays. I say 
this, not because the idea seems obvious now it has 
been stated, and every one can make the egg stand on 
end after Columbus ; but because in Goethe's attempt 
to carry his idea into anatomical detail it is universally 
confessed that he was not successful. This is a point 
to which we shall presently return. Meanwhile I may 
add that, on reexainination of this complex subject, I 
am of opinion that neither Goethe nor Oken has been 
free from a certain indistinctness of conception, or has 
sufficiently kept before him all the elements of the 
problem. A fundamental mistake, already touched 
upon, is in the supposed relation of the skull to the 
spinal axis. Anatomists would scarcely venture to 
affirm that the brain bears the same relation to the 
cervical enlargement of the spinal cord, as that enlarge- 
ment bears to the lumbar enlargement of the cord ; yet 
they affirm, explicitly and implicitly, that the brain- 
case bears the same relation to the cervical vertebrae 
as those vertebrae bear to the lumbar. Whereas anat- 
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omy very plainly teaches that, over and above certain 
fundamental resemblances between the brain and spinal 
cord, there are also manifest and important differences, 
very early exhibited in the course of embryological 
development, and bringing with them corresponding 
differences in the protecting bones. And in this point - 
of view the researches of embryologists, as expounded 
in Huxley's remarkable Croonian Lecture, seem deci- 
sive. I will cite here the conclusion to which Huxley 
is led : The fallacy involved in the vertebral theory 
of the skull," he says, " is like that which before Von 
Baer infested our notions of the relations between fishes 
and mammals. The mammal was imagined to be a 
modified fish, whereas, in truth, both fish and mammal 
start from a common point, and each follows its own 
road thence. So I conceive what the facts teach us is 
this : the spinal column and the skull start from the 
same primitive condition a common central plate 
with its laminae dorsales and ventrales whence they 
immediately begin to diverge. The spinal column, in 
all cases, becomes segmented into its somatomes ; and 
in the great majority of cases distinct centra and inter- 
centra are developed, enclosing the notocord more or 
less completely. The cranium never becomes seg- 
mented into somatomes ; distinct centra and intercentra, 
like those of the spinal column, are never developed in 
it. Much of the basis cranii lies beyond the notocord. 
In the process of ossification there is a certain anal- 
ogy between the spinal column and the cranium, but 
the analogy becomes weaker as we proceed toward the 
anterior end of the skull." 

Although Huxley insists perhaps too much upon the 
differences, in his impatience at the too great emphasis 
which has been laid on the resemblances, his criticism 
seems to me conclusive against the vertebral theory 
as generally understood. It is certainly extending the 
principles of transcendental anatomy to a hazardous 
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of a ram, which had been cut longitudinally, and on 
examining it, the idea occurred to him that the face 
was composed of three vertebrae : " the transition from 
the anterior sphenoid to the ethmoid was evident at 
once." Now, compare Oken's story. He narrates how 
in 1802, in a work on the Senses, he had represented 
these organs as repetitions of lower organs, although 
he had not then grasped the idea, which lay so close 
at hand, respecting the skull as a repetition of the 
spinal column. In 1803 he identified the jaws of 
insects as limbs of the head; and in 1806, while 
rambling in the Hartz mountains, he picked up the 
skull of a deer : on examining it, he exclaimed, " That 
is a vertebral column ! " Yirchow admits that the 
coincidence in the stories is singular, but adds that 
the discovery is just as probable in the one case as 
in the other; all that is proved by the coincidence 
being that both minds were on the verge of the dis- 
covery. Goethe, by long physiognomical and osteo- 
logical studies, was prepared for the idea; and was 
naturally led from the Metamorphoses of Plants to 
those of Insects: and if Oken reversed this order, 
passing from insects to mammals, he was, nevertheless, 
many years later than Goethe, as dates unequivocally 
prove. It is important to bear in mind that the verte- 
bral theory is only another application of those mor- 
phological doctrines which Goethe had developed and 
applied to plants ; and although it is quite possible that 
he might have held these views without making the 
special application to the skull; yet we know as a fact 
that he at once saw how the morphological laws must 
necessarily apply to animals, since he expressly states 
this in announcing his discovery to Herder. 1 Nay, he 
shortly afterward wrote, "In Natural History I shall 
bring you what you little expect. I believe myself to 
be very near the law of organisation." Still it may be 
1 " Italianische Reise," ii. p. 5. 
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objected, this is no proof ; it only shows that Goethe 
applied his doctrines to the animal organisation, not 
that he made a special application to the skull. Even 
this doubt, however, has been finally settled by the 
recently published correspondence, which gives us a 
letter from Goethe to Herder's wife, dated 4th May, 
1790, from Venice: "Through a singular and lucky 
accident I have been enabled to take a step forwards 
in my explanation of the animal development (TJiier- 
Uldung}. My servant, in jest, took up the fragment 
of an animal's skull from the Jewish cemetery, pre- 
tending to offer it to me as a Jew's skull." Now 
when we remember that Goethe in after years affirmed 
that it was in 1790, and in the Jewish cemetery at 
Venice, that the idea of the vertebral structure of the 
skull flashed upon him, the evidence of this letter is 
conclusive. 

Oken declares he made his discovery in 1806, and 
that in 1807 he wrote his Academic Programme. He 
was then a Privat-Docent in Gottingen, " at a time, 
therefore, when Goethe certainly knew nothing of my 
existence." He sent his dissertation to Jena, where he 
had just been appointed professor. Of that university 
Goethe was curator. Oken considers this fact decisive : 
namely, that Goethe would assuredly have remonstrated 
against Oken's claim to the discovery had he not rec- 
ognised its justice. The fact, however, is by no means 
decisive: we shall see presently that Goethe had his 
own reasons for silence. "I naturally sent Goethe a 
copy of my programme. This discovery pleased him 
so much that he invited me, at Easter, 1808, to spend 
a week with him at Weimar, which I did. As long as 
the discovery was ridiculed by men of science Goethe 
was silent, but no sooner did it attain renown through 
the works of Meckel, Spix, and others, than there grew 
up a murmur among Goethe's servile admirers that 
this idea originated with him. About this time Boja- 
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ity of Oken's claim must be admitted. In writing the 
poet's biography, it is of some importance to show that 
he was not indebted to Oken for the discovery. In 
writing the history of science, it would be to Oken 
that priority would be assigned, simply because, accord- 
ing to the judicious principles of historical appreciation, 
priority of publication carries off the prize. No man's 
claim to priority is acknowledged unless he can bring 
forward the evidence of publication ; otherwise every 
discovery might be claimed by those who have no right 
to it. Moreover, Oken has another claim : to him unde- 
niably belongs the merit of having introduced the idea 
into the scientific world, accompanied with sufficient 
amount of detail to make it acceptable to scientific 
minds, and to set them to work in verifying the idea. 
On these grounds I think it indisputable that the ver- 
tebral theory must be attributed to Oken, and not to 
Goethe ; although it is not less indisputable that Goethe 
did anticipate the discovery by sixteen years, and would 
have earned the right to claim it of History, had he 
made his discovery public, instead of privately discuss- 
ing it with his friends. Virchow thinks otherwise ; he 
assigns priority to Goethe; but he would, I am sure, 
admit the generally received principle that priority of 
publication is the test upon which alone History can 
rely. 

To conclude this somewhat lengthy chapter on the 
scientific studies, it must be stated that, for the sake 
of bringing together his various efforts into a man- 
ageable whole, I have not attended strictly to chro- 
nology. ISTor have I specified the various separate 
essays he has written. They are all to be found 
collected in his works. My main object has been 
to show what were the directions of his mind; 
what were his achievements and failures in Science ; 
what place Science filled in his life, and how false 
the supposition is that he was a mere dabbler. 
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What Buffon says of Pliny may truly be said of 
Goethe, that he had cette facilite de penser en grand 
gui multiplie la science; and it is only as a thinker 
in this great department that I claim a high place 
for him. 



CHAPTEE X. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN FKANCE. 

WE now return to the narrative, some points of 
which have heen anticipated in the preceding chapter. 
In 1790 Goethe undertook the government of all the 
Institutions for Science and Art, and busied himself 
with the arrangement of the Museums and Botanical 
Gardens at Jena. In March of the same year he went 
once more to Italy to meet the Duchess Anaalia and 
Herder in Venice. There he tried in Science to find 
refuge from troubled thoughts. Italy on a second visit 
seemed, however, quite another place to him. He 
began to suspect there had been considerable illusion 
in the charm of his first visit. The "Venetian Epi- 
grams," if compared with the "Boman Elegies," will 
indicate the difference of his mood. The yearning 
regret, the fulness of delight, the newness of wonder 
which give their accents to the Elegies, are replaced by 
sarcasms and the bitterness of disappointment. It is 
true that many of these epigrams were written subse- 
quently, as their contents prove, but the mass of them 
are products of the Venetian visit. Something of this 
dissatisfaction must be attributed to his position. He 
was ill at ease with the world. The troubles of the 
time, and the troubles of his own domestic affairs, 
aggravated the dangers which then threatened his 
aims of self-culture, and increased his difficulty in 
finding that path in Science and Art whereon the 
culture of the world might be pursued. 
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approached a large table in the middle of the room, on 
which lay some engravings or some novelty of interest, 
and friendly discussion began. The absence of eti- 
quette made these reunions delightful. 

The mention of Cagliostro in the preceding paragraph 
recalls Goethe's comedy, " Der Gross-Kophta/' in which 
he dramatised the story of the Diamond Necklace. It 
had originally been arranged as an opera ; Reichardt 
was to have composed the music; and if the reader 
happens to have waded through this dull comedy, he 
will regret that it was not made an opera, or anything 
else except what it is. One is really distressed to find 
such productions among the writings of so great a 
genius, and exasperated to find critics lavish in their 
praise of a work which their supersubtle ingenuity 
cannot rescue from universal neglect. I will not 
occupy space with an analysis of it. 

And now he was to be torn from his quiet studies to 
follow the fortunes of an unquiet camp. The King of 
Prussia and the Duke of Brunswick at the head of a 
large army invaded France, to restore Louis XVI. to his 
throne, and save legitimacy from the sacrilegious hands 
of Sansculottism. France, it was said, groaned under 
the tyranny of factions, and yearned for deliverance. 
The emigrants made it clear as day that the allies 
would be welcomed by the whole nation; and the 
German rulers willingly lent their arms to the support 
of legitimacy. Karl August, passionately fond of the 
army, received the command of a Prussian regiment. 
And Goethe, passionately fond of Karl August, fol- 
lowed him into the field. But he followed the duke, 
he had no sympathy with the cause. Indeed, he 
had no strong feeling either way. Legitimacy was no 
passion with him ; still less was Republicanism. With- 
out interest in passing politics, profoundly convinced 
that all salvation could only come through inward cul- 
ture, and dreading disturbances mainly because they 
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Hint hivaust* hi* wa. too :i''tjLih in inlnvNt hiniHrlf in tht 
attain of othrr-i. Hnt llu< a'vusation is on a par uifh 
thoM* uwjrnt'rou-* aivu^aUon^ whi'h d*rlaiv hrtrrodoxv 
to U* tin* ,*hii*ld of JT'!!i!,*ii-y : ;r* if douhtM prorrrdrd 
only front dis.'udulr hahit ', Hu\v utiM-ifi.'iii < !ot*tht* \vas, 
ths* Invif ku'\v wilt* kljn\v hint Ir 4 4l ; it WitiM In* \vrll 
if wr rniiltl ,^av . iuitfli ui uiuuy W!H *li*vitf thfin- 
Hi'HvH ti patriot it* srht^utv-*. Patriutisni mav ! ipiit*' 
a;-t ."it'Ili^li as SrifUi't* ir All, *vrn \\hrn it' i;< a tirvutti 
rniivit'titMt , ur i.-t it hki'lv t Ui Ir.ss British \vhiu, u:i 
:H ft**n liap|t*ii,'i s patnU-im i*' 1 !!>" Jin UIUNINJ pau- 
Jrri,siu. 

That tiui'th*' :nii*'irt*ly i'^ir*ii th* j,;nt>l of maiikiad, 
aiul that h* lalnmrnl f*r it- in hi-* way \\ith a pi*r^tv*r- 
;uirt k fi'\v havi* ri|ttallt B i :ur*ly fnotij^h to ah.solvn 
him tYum tin* rhariv* u *" ^'Hisfini"r !r'HU;<v hi:\ hihour.'i 
4iil iml taki* thi .-tpt'rial ilir'rlinn J' piililir. 1 ;. What 
Ida opiuiuu-i WIT** i;i n\n> thiuj*. ani*tht*r tlini^ hi' fon- 
tttt't, fl*an Paul ^iiy^, " HI* wa;t inurr far ;*tj',htrd than 
thr r*;it of tin* wiirhi. fr nt tli*' br^tniiiitj,^ of th* Krnu'h 
!ii'Viluliu hi* 4i 4 :*)iinl flu* patriot;* ua inut-h a.-i hi* iliil 

lit thr rjul," I lo Iftf, ili'trri auV tVrlin*^ :M <h*ip url 

riitimnj4 4 iilhrr lut* 4 or fatly ; httt it IM rrrtain that 
wtuli* KlopMtork iiinl thtr'i wi*r* % madly i*nthiiMaj4ti- 
at tin* opniiiftii >f tluM Ifrrihli* itraiua, thfj wt*n* a,s 
iiutdly fiiiiiif'iral a^ain.'it it h*for* it?* clo<s** ; whrrraM 
(toi'thi* .M***ini-i to havi* hr!! pn*tty wurh tht* NI 



Thi*rr \vtrr thrr** priuripb'.'i proiuul|-tat**d hy th* k 
!{i*pulIiratiN, whirh to him w-rn profumid ah,'tUMlitir:J. 
'Hit* !ir,-ii wa-i tin* dortriiu' of i-quality ; not Ntntply of 
ftjuality in tin* i*y* *f th* law (that lu iu'i'f*jfj*d), Imt 
of ahMoluti* t'ljuality. Hi-i >iludy of Nitmv s no II^SM 
than lti;s Hiudy of nun 4 l**l him, as it <*tiuhl not hut 
l*al him, to th* r*>uvi'tion that. 4 a**h Individttal i*i 
jH'rfiM-t in it-i*lf, and in ^o far *Mjuatr tin* lii^h % .st ; hut- 
that no t*iir Individual H f\a'tlv likr another, 
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dom is impossible without political freedom. It does 
not occur to him that police regulations affect the 
individual, and governmental regulations affect the 
nation. 1 

But while he was thus fundamentally opposed to 
the principles of the Eevolution, and the government 
of the Many, it is equally clear that he had no sym- 
pathy with the Eoyalists; that he absolved neither 
their policy nor their acts. The madness of the Terror- 
ists was to him no excuse for the duplicity of the 
Boyalists. "No, you are not right. No, you must 
not deceive the Mob, because the Mob is wild and 
foolish. Wild and foolish are all Mobs which have 
been duped. Be only upright with them, and you 
will gradually train them to be men." 

" Sage, thun wir nicht recht ? Wir miissen den Pobel betriigen. 
Sieh' nur, wie ungeschickt, sieh 7 nur, wie wild er sich zeigt 1 
UngescMckt and wild sind alle rohea Betrognen ; 
Seid nur redlich, und so fuhrt ihn zum Menschlichen an." 



was all the wild oratory so irrational in his eyes 
as the Eoyalists proclaimed it. " These street orators 
seem to me also mad; but a madman will speak 
wisdom in freedom, when in slavery wisdom is dumb." 

" Mir auch scheinen sie toll ; doch redet ein Toller 

Weise Spriiche, wenn, ach ! Weisheit im Sclaven verstummt." 

To Eckermann he said: "A revolution is always the 
fault of the government, never of the people." 

I might extend these remarks by showing how such 
political principles naturally grew up in the course of 

1 He was of Doctor Johnson's opinion : " Sir, I would not give 
a guinea to live under one form of government rather than an- 
other. It is of no moment to the happiness of an individual. 
Sir, the danger of the abuse of power is nothing to a private 
man. What Frenchman is prevented from passing his life as he 
pleases?" Boswell, chap. xxvi. No one thinks this opinion a 
proof of Johnson's heartless egoism. 
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invented. They took the field in the name of Louis 
XVI. : they exacted nothing, but they borrowed 
compulsorily. JBons had been printed, which the 
commander signed; but whoever had them in his 
possession filled them up at his pleasure, according 
to circumstances, and Louis XVI. was to pay. Per- 
haps, after the manifesto, nothing had so much exas- 
perated the people against the monarchy as did this 
treatment. I was myself present at a scene which I 
remember as a most tragic one. Several shepherds, 
who had succeeded in uniting their flocks, in order to 
conceal them for safety in the forests or other retired 
places, being seized by some active patrols and brought 
to the army, were at first well received and kindly 
treated. They were asked who were the different 
proprietors: the flocks were separated and counted. 
Anxiety and fear, but still with some hope, fluctuated 
in the countenances of the worthy people. But when 
this mode of proceeding ended in the division of the 
flocks among the regiments and companies, whilst, on 
the other hand, the pieces of paper drawn on Louis 
XVI. were handed over quite civilly to their proprietors, 
and their woolly favourites were slaughtered at their 
feet by the impatient and hungry soldiers, I confess 
that my eyes and my soul have seldom witnessed a 
more cruel spectacle, and more profound manly suffer- 
ing in all its gradations. The Greek tragedies alone 
have anything so purely, deeply pathetic." 

Throughout these pages he is seen interesting him- 
self in men, in science, in nature, but not at all in the 
cause of the war. Soldiers fishing attract him to their 
side, and he is in ecstasies with the optical phenomena 
observed in the water. The bombardment of Verdun 
begins, and he enters a battery which is hard at work, 
but is driven out by the intolerable roar of the cannon : 
on his way out he meets the Prince Keuss. " We walked 
up and down behind some vineyard walls, protected by 
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excited to daring, nay, even to rashness, induced me to 
ride up quite coolly to the outwork of La Lunc. Tills 
was again occupied by our people; but it presented 
the wih lest aspect. The roofs were, shot to pieces, tho 
corn-shocks scattered about, the bodies of men mortally 
wounded stretched upon them here and there, and 
occasionally a spent cannon-ball fell and rattled among 
the ruins of the. tile-roofs, l^uite alone, and left to my- 
nelf, I rode away on the heights to the left, and. could 
plainly survey the favourable position of the French ; 
they were standing in the form of a semicircle, in tho 
greatest quiet and security ; Kellermann, on the left 
wing, being the easiest to reach. , . . I had now 
arrived quite in the region where the, balls were play- 
mg aero.s.-i me: the Hound of them is curious enough, 
a:i if it were composed of the humming of tops, the. 
gurgling of wuter, and the. whittling of birds. They 
were lc;i;i dangerous by reason of the wctnesn of the 
ground; wherever one fell it .stuck fast. Ami thus 
my foolish experimental ride was secured against the 
danger at le.u:4 of the. balls rebounding. In these cir- 
iwwstaneos, 1 was soon able to remark that Homethmg 
unusual was taking place within me: I paid clow* 
attention to it, and still the sensation can be deMeribed 
only by similitude. It appeared as if you were in Home, 
extremely hot place, and at the name time quite pene 
trated by the heat of it, so that you feel yourself, as it 
wen\ quite one with the element in which you are. 
The eye,-* lo.se nothing of their strength or clearness; 
hut it'is us if the world hud a kind of brown-red tint, 
which makeji ihr .situation, us well as the nurrounding 
objects, inure impressive. I VUIH unable to perceive 
any agitation of the blood, but everything .seemed 
rather to be swallowed up in the glow of which 1 
fipfsik, Kim this, then, it is clear in what sense this 
condition can 1< eiilW ;i fever. It i* remarkable, how- 
ever, that lh hrribb\ uneasy feeling arising from it is 
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bury themselves in the earth, covered by their cloaks. 
Holi*s were dug atit! even Karl August himself did 
nut refuse this "premature burial.' 1 Uoethe wrapped 
himself in a blank**! ami slept heller than I'lysses. In 
vain a colonel remonstrated* awl pointed out tu them 
that the French hatl a battery on the opposite lull 
with whieh they eoutd bury the .sleepers in real ear- 
liest. Sleep and warmth fur the present were worth 
mure than seeurity against possible danger. 

The tletVat at Valmy* slight as it was, discouraged 
the Prussians, and exhilarated the French, The Prus- 
sians, startled at the rry of I' ire In tuition ! \\it\i whieii 
the liepublieans charged them, and finding themselves 
on a foreign territory witluiut. maga/ f Jne:-H stons, t>r any 
preparatinn-H for a *;reat eonllii't, pert-eived tlie mistake 
they hatl made, and be^an t< retreat. It was doubt- 
l<'S;-i a threat relief tu Uoefhe ttt hear that he hatl not 
murh limber t ewlure tin* lianlslups <f eampaipiin^. 
He liad nointere.st in theeause. and he had not gained, 
by eloser eouta't with the leaders, a higher t*piniun 
of their elwraeters, ' 8 Although 1 Itail already fuinul 
among the diplomntie corps Nome genuine and valuable 
friend^ I eould not refrain, so often as I saw them in 
tin* mitUt of these great movement.^, From tnaking Home 
tntd c'{inpuri?4onrf whieh forced theiiiNclveM irrcsiHttblx 
upctu my mind : tltey appeared t<t me as so many play- 
house director*, who i-hoose the pieces, distribute the 
purls, and iwve about unsen ; whilM. t-he uetors, doing 
their best, and well prompted, have to eouuuit the 
result of their e\trtiunH to fortune and tlie.. humour of 
the public." 

He fell in with a collection of pamphlets, and among 
them wen* the im<tructitn.s of the Notables. " The 
moderation of the {*eopleVt <lcumn<Ls at this time, tin* 
modfsty with whieh they wen* put forward, formed a 
.triking contract to the violence, insolence, and de:r 
jM*ratinj uf the present Mtute of things. I read thest* 
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saw the venerable old man busied with his rust's, ami 
carefully protecting his hands from the thorns with the 
antiquarian gloves, delivered up as tribute by tax-freed 
cities; like the noble Laertes, all hut in his lon^in^s 
and his sorrows. Afterward I saw him in his mayor's 
robes, with gold rlutin, Hitting on the. throne scat under 
the emperor's portrait; thru, last of all, atlas! in bin 
dotage, for .several years in his sick-chair; and, finally > 
in his grave! On my last journey to Frankfurt, I had 
found my unrlr in possession of ihr hous< rourt, and 
gardt'n : JIM u wirthy Sin of such a father, he attaintMl, 
likt* him, the highest <Hiees in the jijovernment of this 
fne. town. Here, in this intimate family eirele, in this 
Utiehan^ed old well-knowu plaee, tliese. ixjyhood reeul- 
leetions were vividly failed forth, and brought with new 
*mpha;ns bet\re me. They \vere united also with 
other youthful feelings whieh 1 must n<t e<inet'al. 
What eiti/.en of a free city will deny that he has been 
ambitious of, sooner or later, rising to the dignity of 
rouwillor, aldermaTt, <r bur^*unasU*r ; and lias iiuhtH- 
triously and carefully striven* to the. best of his ability, 
to attain to them, or perhaps other less important 
offices * For the pleasing thought of tint* day tilling 
Mome post in the government is awakened early in th 
breast of every repuhUciin, and is livili*st and proud< 4 st 
in the! Him! of u buy, 1 could not, however, abandon 
myself l<u^ to th'?ie pleiuunj* dreams of my childhood. 
But, too soon aroused, I snrveyed the cuninous loeal- 
ity whieh surro\uul*tl me, the mi*lanehuly ein^umstanees 
wliieh hemmed me in, and, ut the same time, tin*. 
rlomly, obseured prn.spert in the direction of my native, 
tiwn. 1 naw Mi*t/ in the hands of the Frenrh ; Frank- 
fort threatenel ( if not- already taki*n ; tin* way to it 
ob:itrueteil ; und within those walls, streets, squares, 
dwi-llin^-i, the friend.-i of iuy yotith, und my relations, 
alr'ady o\ertaken perhaps by the name misfort-une;i 
from whieli 1 had jieen Lon^wy and Verduti .*> eruelly 
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almm'ss and cumpleteaess. On entering the hull, the 
'ye rests upon two noble casts, in niches: or rests 
a the plan of Rome whirh decorates the wall, ami on 
Miner's ** Aurora," whirh colours the ceiling. Tlu* 
group of lldefoaso stands near the door; and on 
this threshold, welcome speaks In tlu* word '* SALVK." 
On tlu*- tirst floor wo enter the duno nuai, so calUnl 
from the* i*olossal hust ot Jtmo wluoh c'onHt'rrutcH it; 
on tlu*, walls are tlu* ** Lo^gie *' of Uaphui.d. To tlu*. 
loft of this stands tin*, rtu'eption-rooiu ; in it in 
tin* harpsichord whirh furnished many a musical even- 
ing: Hummel and the young Mendelssohn played on 
it, Uatalani ami Sontatf san; to it. Over the. tloors 
were, Meyer's mythological t^artoons ; on the walls 
a copy of Aldohrundi's *' Weddinj,";/ 1 with sketches of 
the great masters, and etchings. A lar^e rulunet c'cm- 
taiaed the eaj;ravin;..j and t;ems; u side closet the 
bronze, stutuettes, lamps, and vases, On the otlt.er side, 
coaiu*ctetl with the hmo room, and opposit** the reeep* 
tioa-room, were three small rooms. The, first contained 
sk<*.tch*s of ItaltiUi inn.Hter^ and a picture, by Angelica 
Kaufmuaa. Tht^ secoail and Uiinl coatuiainl vurioun 
Bpecimeita of c*urthenwan\ and an apparatus to illustrate 
the ** Fiirbindt^hre." A pndon^atioa of the *funo room 
hac.kwanls wan the. Bust room, with the httstn of 
Hcliillei\ Ilertli'.r, .fucohi, Vows, Sterne, Byron, etc. 
To thin succeeded, a few steps lower, and opening 
on the tre-llised staircase leading t the ^ardea> a 
nmall room in which he, was fond of dining with a 
8wall party. The garden was tastefully laid out. 
The Hiimmer-hoUHcH (Contained his natural history 
collections. 

Hut the sanctuary f the hottse is tin* study, library, 
and bedroom. In the rooms just described the visitor 
Hees tlu* tokens of <oethe's position an minister and 
lover of Art. Compared with the Weimar standard of 
that day. the^e rtomM were of palatial in 
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sWp, brings trurs into our eyes, and makiis th breath- 

Ing deep, 

From the other Hide of the, study we en t (T t } lu 
library, winch should rather lie t-ullcd a lumlMT-romn 

Of hooks. KoUKh deal Shelves huld thf hookH, With 

paper lalx'Is on which are written " philosophy," " his- 

tory," " poetr)%" etc., to indicate the classiti*ation. It 
waw vrry iiit^ivsting tu i (lllk uvrr ih ; H n ,|| |l( . ticin . a||(1 
thti Kn^hsh ivmW will ima^inr thr IVi'lingn with which 
I tot>k down a volumo of "Taylor's Historic Survey of 
(Jmnan INnlry/ 1 wutt by C'arlyle, and found, in "th 
piftu' of paper USIM! as u book-mark, a hit of C'arlylcVi 
own handwriting, 

_ Htich was OortiieH lumsti during thr many yearn of 
JUH occupation. At the time of which we now write 
a was of cour.se somewhat different. The pleasure 
of nvnnstnie-tmn; it, and the happiness of hrin^ onrr 
more at home with Christ iam* and his ly, aiilo to 
pursue his .studirs in peace, were agreeable oont-rawts 
with Iiis life in tlm camp. Meyer had returned from 
Italy, and cume to live with him. Meyers historieal 
knowledge and true frtencLslup made him %*ery vulualile, 
Optical studies nltt*ruuted with discussions upon Art. 

In thin yeitr, 179M, much wan studied, but little 
produced. Tlie comedy of (hn lUirtfrrgi'mwr WUM 
written, that of tlie AtifVinv^fen " was commenced, and 
the Unterhaltungen de r Aus^*wandt'rtin M plainuul, 
More important WUM the vennmt f Keinecke Kuchs." 
All tlH*si* are pmductB nf {he Freudt h*evlution. The 
''JliirtfTtf'iH'ral " is ivally an amusing little piece, srt- 
ting forth the iihsurdily of luttd-'intMithed patriotism ; but 
it has ^really inn-nst'il all ih.^ie wlio an* angry with 
Uoethe furntii having I'.spmicu-dt he cmuie of thtt Hevlu- 
Uon. It is iidmittrd (hat there WUM much in the i:, V o. 
hit ion which w.i-i hollow. fnt,lij 4 h, and wicked ; but the 
lu'vulutiuu w;t-i (no -ierious a thiujr to be treated oidy 
with ridicult*. ! quite ugree with thin opinion. I'.tit, 
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** Kttr mirli war *H i*in u'U*r Fruhlmg, in wvlrh^m Allt** 
froh nrbrn t'iiittiKlrr ktninf**, uiul aus jntfg'M<'lili,iHiijrii Suiiirii 
uiul Zwtn^tMi h*rvurj;iu^'" 

* I> 4 -un Kr wiir utihrr ! MH^; !H,H n{ !/,* \Vurt. 
I>i*n huii^u SrhjiP'i 1 /, gi^ualtsg' ubrrtnnru. 
Ht mt*{*h* Mt*h hri uh, tin wifhrru Port 
Nut'h wililrin Slurnt /uiu Uuutn'mlru ^WMihnoiu 
Iuii'Hn**u hrhrift *in Cit'ist g*ua!li^( fort 
Inn Kwijjo di'ji Wiilu'ru, (lufrn,, SchonMj, 
|!d hinti'r ihin, ini wHt*uliM*n Schinno 
Lug, wi uus All biUHiigi, ilits (tnimutm ! " 



CHAPTER L 



UOKTUK ANU HtmtLLKR. 

THKKK are few nobler HiH*etuele, than the friend- 
ship of two great men; and the History of Litera- 
ture presents nothing comparable to the. friendship of 
(}oethe and Schiller. Tin* friendship of Montaigne 
ami Ktienne de la Buetie was, perhaps, won* juussion- 
at*: and *-ntin; ; Init it was tht* union of t\vo kindml 
natures, \vhich fnin tht lirst nionu*nl ilisrovrml tlifir 
utlinity, not thf. uni(n of twtt rivals intH'Hsantly con 
traHtrd by jiartisans, atui originally dispu^d (o hold 
aloof from twh otlior. Uivuls (it<'tlu and Sfhillor 
w<*n% an<l an- ; natures in tnany rc^jH f tH dinu'tly 
antagijnistir. ; rhicfs of oppoaing ramjH, and brought 
into brtithi'rly union only by what wan highest in 
th*ir nutun%M and thtur uiins. 

To lo<k on thrno ^rat rivals wan to KH* at onrt 
thrlr proftHintl dissimilarity. tfo*th<*'s beautiful Iua<l 
had tht' calm, virtoricus grandeur >f tin* <lnwk i<l**al ; 
St'hiih*r H M th^ i^arnfst lnauty <>f a (liristian looking 
towarti tin* Kutun\ Thf nmssiv** brtm\ and largr- 
pupilirti ryrs, like those, givru by Raphael to the 
infant < l hrist, in the. walehless Madonna di Sun Si,*4o, 

tin* stroiijy; and wrll-|*ro}Hjrtionr.d features^ lined 
in<ier<l by thought and KuOerintf. yet showing that 
Uuiui^ht antt u!lerin^ have troubled, but not van 
quished, the stnui^ man, a t'4*rtain healthv vigour 
in the brown skin, and an iwleM-ribahlr Manelhiui 1 , 
uhii'h .Nhint's uut from the fai'e, make (SoKhe a ,-trik- 
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about his youth of adversity and strange adventures. 
(loethe smiled with, us I thought, the benignity of 
eondeseension. When we were dismissed, antl 1 was 
in the open air, I iVll as if a weight were removed 
front my breast, and exclaimed '(Jott sei dunk!* . . . 
Sehiller had a wild expression and a sickly look ; and 
his manners were tho.se of one. who is not at his ea.se.. 
There. wan in him a, mixture of the wildness of genius 
and the awkwardness of a student. His features 
were large and irregular."* 

A similar diilerenee is traeeable, iu details. ** An 
air that was hrneiieiul to Sehill*r ueUul on uu. like 
jH)istn t " (toolhe Muiil to Kt*kermunn. u I culltui on him 
one day, ttnd as I did not iind him at iunne, I Heated 
myself at his writing-table to note, down various mat- 
ters. I had not been .seated long before I felt a strung^ 
indisposition steal over me, whirh gradually inereused, 
until at last I nearly fainted. At iirst I did not kiuw 
to wlnit eau^e I :4mnld useribt^ thLs wretiduul ami to 
me unusual ^tatt\ until I di.s*overed tluit u dreadful 
odour itf.sued from a tlrawer near me. Whtni I opened 
it, I found, to my astonishine-nt. that it wus full of 
rotten apples. I immediately went to the window and 
inhaled the fresh air, by whirh I was instantly restored. 
Meanwhile his wife nmu* in, and told me, that tho 
drawer was always tilled with rotten apples, hoeauso 
the. seent wus heneiieiul to Sehiller, ami h< % etiuld not 
live or work without it." 

As another antl not unimportant detail, ehunteterts- 
ing the liealthy aiul unhealthy pruetiee of literatun.% it 
may bt* added that (n*the wrote in the. freshne.su of 
morning, entirely fre from stimulus; Seluller worked 
in the fevr*ri.'di hours <>f night, stimulating his languiil 
bruin with eofVt'e. and ehuntpugne. 
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indicated. <!oethe and Schiller were certainly differ- 
ent natures; hut had they heen so fnmlanientallv 
opposed, as it is ib' fashion to consider them, thej 
could never have heeome .mi intimately united. They 
were opposite and Mini, with -somewhat of the same 
differences and rcsemhlances as an trareahh* in tht 
(trtrk ami Uoinan llar.s. In thr (Jivtk Mvthcdc.-y 
tlie (5>d uf War had not th' proiuinpiit plarn h. at- 
tuinini in Rcnni* ; and tin* (iivi'k wuljitors, vvlnn tlu^v 
ivjrtsfntfil him, iv| tl v.srntrti him as thr victor ivl-urn- 
tn^ after ronilirt, to n|ost* : holding in his hand UK* 
olivt'-hruiii-ii, whih at his fert wit* Krus. The h'oinan 
Hriilplors, i.r tho.m who workt-d fur Uuinv, ivpivscnitcul 
Mars a; tin* God of War in all his terrors, in flip very 
aet uf Iradin- <n to victory, lint diflVivnt as these 

two eonprptions were, they \veiv huth ennreptions *f 

the (tod rf War; (iort-he may he likened to the. one, 
and Schiller to the other: hoth were kindred .spirits 
united by a common purpose. 

Having touched upon the points of contrast, it will 
now he needful to .say a word on those points of re- 
Hemhlanee which served as the hasis of their union. It 
will he unnewisiiry to instance the ohvious points 
which two mich poets must have had in common; the 
mention of Home less ohvious will suHiee for our pres- 
ent purjiiso. Tlu'.y were hoth profoundly convinced that 
Art wus no luxury of leisure, no mere umuseinwt to 
charm the idle, or relax the care-worn; hut u mighty 
influence, serious in its aims, although pleawurahle in 
its means; u sister of Hellion, hy who.se aid the ;reat 
world-scheme wan wrought into reality. This^was 
with them no mere Amorous phrase. They were thor- 
oughly in earnest. They helieved that ( 'ultuiv would 
raise Humanity to it* full powers; and they, as art Us, 
knew no Culture equal to that of Art. It was proh- 
ahly u jH'iveption of this belief that made Karl (Jriin 
^iy. M5*the wan the most Meal Idealist the earth has 
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they were gradually drawing closer and closer in the 
very lines of their development, and u firm basis was 
prepared for solid and enduring union. Uoethe was 
five, and forty, Schiller five and thirty. (ioethe hud 
much to give, which Schiller gratefully accepted ; and 
if he could not in return influence the developed mind 
of his #reut friend, or add to the vast stores of its 
knowledge and experience, he couhl give him (hut 
which was even more, valuable, xiiMjxtthif and utij>nl?n'. 
He excited (Joethc to work, lit* withdrew him from 
the engrossing pursuit of science, and restored him 
once more to poetry, lie urged him to finish what 
was already commenced, and not to leave his works 
all fragments. They uorked together with the same. 
purpose and with the same earnest ness, and their union 
is the most- glorious episode in Use lives of both, and 
remains as an eternal exemplar of u noble friendship. 

Of all the tributes to Schiller's greatness \\hich an 
enthusiastic people has pronounced, then* i.s nothing 
jK'rhaps which carries a greater weight of tenderness 
and authority than (toefhcY* noble praire. It is a very 
curious fact in the history of Shakespeare, that lit* IH 
not known to have written u single line in prai.st* of 
any contemporary pott. The fashion of those days 
was for each pH*t to write veiv^e.s in eulogy of bin 
friends; and the eulogies written by Shakespearc'n 
frieiuln are sm-Ii as to sati,Mt'y even th* idolatry of 
admirers in our day ; but there e\iMu n< eulog'y, no 
ninjjli* verse, from him whose eulogy was more worth 
having than that- of all the rest- put together. 1 Hail 
literary gossip, pregnant with literary malice, produced 
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than Goethe himself. 1 From the very first lie had 
looked with no favourable eye on the Revolution, and 
the trial of Louis XVI. produced so deep an impres- 
sion on him, that he commenced an address to the 
National Convention, which was, however, outrun by 
rapid events. like Wieland, he saw no hope but in 
a dictatorship. 

Such being the position of the leading minds, we 
are not to wonder if we find them pursuing their 
avocations just as if nothing were going on in France 
or elsewhere. Weimar could play no part in European 
politics. The men of Weimar had their part to play 
in Literature, through which they saw a possible re- 
generation. Believing in the potent efficacy of culture, 
they devoted themselves with patriotism to that. A 
glance at the condition of German Literature will show 
how patriotism had noble work to do in such a cause. 

The Leipsic Fair was a rival to our Minerva Press; 
Chivalry romances, Eobber-stories and Spectre-romances, 
old German superstitions, Augustus Lafontaine's senti- 
mental family-pictures, and plays of the Sturm und 
Drang style, swarmed into the sacred places of Art, 
like another invasion of the Goths. On the stage 
Kotzebue was king. The " Stranger " was filling every 
theatre, and moving the sensibilities of a too readily 
moved pit. Klopstock was becoming more and more 
oracular, less and less poetical. Jean Paul, indeed, 



Republic had honoured him in a singular way. The 
Assembles Legislative of 1792, on the proposition of Guadet, had 
decreed that the title of French Citizen should be conferred on 
seventeen celebrated strangers, among whom were the names of 
Wilberforce, Washington, Kosciusko, Campe, Klopstock, and An- 
ach arsis Clootz, "orator of mankind." A member proposed to 
add the name of Schiller, the author of "Les Brigands," a 
drama then being performed. The name became Giller in the 
procbs uer&aZ, which was transformed into Gille, publicise alle- 
mand, in the Bulletin des Lois; and thus it appears in the 
diploma signed by Danton and Eoland, dated September 6, 1792, 
now preserved in the Library at Weimar. 
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on * Anmuth und Wtirde' recurred to me, and my old 
repulsion was nearly revived. lUit 1 mastered myself, 
and answered that I was delighted to Und I had Ideas 
without knowing it, und to he able to contemplate 
thorn with my own eyes." There ran bo no question 
of Schiller having heen in the, right, though perhaps 
both he und (toethe assigned an exclusively subjective 
meaning to the phrase, The typical plant, Goethe 
knew very well, was not to he found in nature; hut 
lu* thought it was /rmtfctt in plants. 1 Because he 
arrived at the belief in a type through duvet observa- 
tion and comparison, und not through rJ jH'iuri deduc- 
tion, he maintained that this type was a perception 
(Ausi'/nttntfit/), not an i'lea. Fr(bably Schiller was 
more impressed with the nu*taphysi'al nature, of the 
conception than with the physical evidence on which 
it had hern formed, The chasm between them was 
indeed both broad ami deep; und (iocthe truly says: 
It was in u conflict between the Object and the 
Subject, the gmitest und most interminable of all 
conflict^ that begun our friendship, which was eternal/* 
A beginning hud been made. Schiller's wife, for whom 
(foethe had u strong regard, nmnugr-d to bring them 
together; und the proposed journal, Ih'e /A/m*, brought 
their activities und sy input hies into friendly union, 
Knpid wus the growth of this friendship, and on both 
Hides benetiriuL Schiller paid u fortnight's visit at 
Weimar; Uoethe was frequently in Jena, They found 
that they ugivei} not only on MibjiM'ts, but also on 
the mod** of looking ut tbcia, * It will cost me 
a lung tim* 1 to unravel all the ideas you huve awak- 
ened in me," writes Schiller, " but 1 hujw* none, will be 
last.' 1 
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Kegretting that he could not give the novel " Wil- 
helm Meister " for the Horen, having already promised 
it to a publisher, Goethe nevertheless sends Schiller 
the manuscript from the third book onwards, and 
gratefully profits by the friendly criticism with which 
he reads it. He gave him, however, the two " Epistles," 
the " TJnterhaltungen deutscher Ausgewanderten," the 
"Boman Elegies," and the essay on "Literary Sans- 
culottism." 

The mention of ""Wilhelm Meister" leads us to 
retrace our steps a few months, when the active in- 
terest he took in the direction of the Weimar Theatre 
revived his interest in this novel over which he had 
dawdled so many years. He finished it ; but he finished 
it in quite a different spirit from that in which it was 
commenced, and I do not at all feel that Schiller's 
criticisms really were of advantage to it. But of this 
anon. 

Toward the end of July he went to Dessau, and 
from thence to Dresden, where he strove with Meyer 
to forget the troubles of the time in contemplation of 
the treasures of Art. "All Germany," he writes to 
Fritz von Stein, " is divided into anxious, croaking, or 
indifferent men. For myself, I find nothing better 
than to play the part of Diogenes, and roll my tub." 
He returned, and daily grew more and more intimate 
with Schiller. They began the friendly interchange of 
letters, which have since been published in six volumes, 
known to every student. In Goethe's letters to other 
friends at this time, 1795, is noticed an inward con- 
tentment, which he rightly attributes to this new 
influence. " It was a new spring to me," he says, " in 
which all seeds shot up, and gaily blossomed in my 
nature." Contact with Schiller's earnest mind and 
eager ambition gave him the stimulus he so long had 
wanted. The ordinary spurs to an author's activity 
the need of money or the need of fame pricked Mm 
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not. He had no need of money; of fame he had 
enough; ami there wan no nation to he appealed to. 
But Schiller's restless striving, and the emulation it 
excited, acted like magic upon him ; and the yearn of 
their friendship were for both the most produetiva 
In an unpublished letter from Krau von Stein to 
Charlotte von bmgenfeld, dated 1795, there, is this 
noticeable sentence: ** I also feel that Goethe is draw- 
in*' nearer to Schiller, for he. has appeared to be now 
a little more aware of my existence. He, seems to me 
like one who has been shipwrecked for Home years on 
one of the. South Sea Islands, and is now beginning to 
think of returning home." By the shipwreck is of 
course meant Christiane Vulpius; and by home, the 
salon of the Krau von Stein. It is possible, however, 
to question these metaphors. 

On the 1st of November another son is born to 
Goethe. He bids Schiller to bring his contribution in 
the shape of a daughter, that tbe poetic family may 
be unit***! and increased by a marriage. But this child 
only lives a few days. On the liOth Schiller writes: 
11 We have deeply grieved for your loss. You can con- 
Hole, yourself with the thought that it has come so early, 
and thus more affects your //*/*** than your love/* 
Goethe replies: "One. knows not whether in such 
case.8 it is better to let sorrow take* its natural course, 
or to repress it by the various aids which culture, 
offers us. If one decides upon the latter method, tttt I 
ahwtyx */*> one is only strengthened for a moment; and 
I have, observed that nature always asserts her right 
through some other crisis." 

No other crisis seems to have come in this case, lie 
\vas active, in all directions Gnttling, in Jena, had 
just come forward with the discovery that phosphorus 
burns in nitrogen ; ami this drew Goethe's thoughts to 
Chemistry, which for a time was his recreation. Anat- 
omy never lost its attraction: and through the snow 
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no conquest. Mediocrity in arms assailed it in numer- 
ous journals. Stupidity, against which, as Schiller 
says, " the #ods themselves are powerless," was not in 
the least moved. The Humi was a double, failure, 
for it failed to pay its expenses, and it failed to 
excite any great admiration in the. few who purchased 
it. Articles by the poorest writers were attributed to 
the greatest. Kveu Frederick Sehlegel attributed a 
story by Caroline, von Wol/o{en to Uoethe. The pub- 
lie was pux/led --and somewhat Iwird. "All the 

Talents" have never yet succeeded in producing a suc- 
cessful periodical, and there are some. ^ood reasons for 
.supposing that they ne.ver will. The Ihurn. met 
with the fate of The Lihn'ttl, in which Byron, Shelley F 
Let^h Hunt, Moore, Ifa/,litt, and Peacock were en^a^ed. 
lint the two great poets who had taken the greatest 
interest in it wen* not to be ignored with impunity, 
They resolved on a literary vengeance* and their ven- 
geance wan the ** Xenien." 

A small library miht be collected of the works 
called forth by these, epigrams; but for the Kn^lish 
reader the topic necessarily has but Hh 4 n<lor interi.st. 
Ht*. is not likely to <*xelaim with licms: "On thts Hnt 
of Oe.tober. L"il7, was 'omnrnced (\u\ UeTttnuation of 
the. Chun'h in (iennany ; in October, 1790, commenced 
the Reformation of Literature, As Luther published 
his Theses on \Vitteinber t soOoethe, and Schiller pub- 
lisluMl their * Xenien/ No one before had the courage 
HO to confront sacred Ihilnerut, m Ui lash all Hypoc- 
risy." One seen that :iome such canti^ation was 
needed, by the loud howling whieh WHH :iet tip from all 
quarters: but that any important puriiieation of Litera- 
ture was thereby effected i:i not NO clear. 

The idea was UoHh'Vs, It occurred to him while 
reading the. "Xeniu" of Martini: and having thrown 
off a ilo/eii epigrams, lie '.;ent them to Se!iilli*r for the 
*' MuMen-Almanai'h." SchilliT wan delit'hteil, but said 
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personal malice, the " Xenien " will appear very weak 
productions, and the 1 sensation they excited must 
appear somewhat absurd. But a similar disappoint- 
ment meetH tlu* modern rentier of the .Anti-J<tcuhln. 
We know that its pa^es were the terror of enemies, 
the malicious juj of friends. We know that it wan 
long held as a repertory of English wit, and tint " I)uys 
of tho Anti-Jut't*trin " are mentioned by Kn^lishmen us 
the dayn of tin* Xenien" are. by <!t v rmans. Vtt now 
that the -^rr^onnl spiee. Js removed, we* read both of 
them with a feeling of wonder at their enormous, inilu- 
iuu*. In the. * Xenien " llun are a t\w epigrams whie,h 
tttill titillate* tin* palate for they have* the salt of wit in 
their lines. Tht're are many also wlii*h have no pre- 
tennion to wit. but are admirable expressions of critical 
canons and philosophic idean. If fJjood taste could not 
btt ere.atxul by attacks on bad taste, there was at any 
rate, Home hope that such a rasti^ation would make. 
certain phu*s sore.; anil in this sense the " Xenien *' 
did good e, r vice. 

The publication of '* Wilholm Meister" falln within 
UUB perioij, and we. may now proceeti to t^xamine it H 
a work of art. 
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My readers, it is hoped, will nut generalise this re- 
murk so as in include within it all (ionium critics ami 
men of culture: such an extension of the remark 
wnultt be almost as unfair in Uenuany as in England. 
There an* many excellent critics in Uermuny, and 
excellent judges who are not critics; it would IH* too 
bad if our laughter at pedants and pretenders were to 
extend to these. Hut no one acquainted with Germany 
and German literature can fail to recognise the wide- 
spread and pernicious influence of u mistaken Appli- 
cation of Philosophy to Art: an application which 
hfeomes a tyranny on the part of real thinkers, and 
a hideous absurdity on the part of those who merely 
echo tli* j;tn.}nn of tin* schools. It is this criticism 
which ha,-i Milled Art in Germany, and ruined many a 
Voting art i:4. who rhowed promise. It is a fundamental 
mistake tu translate Art into the formulas of Philos- 
ophy, and then christen the translation the Philosophy 
of Art. Tiiis kind of critic is never easy until lie has 
shifted his ground. .He is not content with the. work 
as it presents itself. lie endeavours to get Mtiml it, 
beneath it, into the depths of the soul which produced 
it, He is not satisfied witli what the artist has t/irru, 
lie wants to know what lie wen-tit. He guesses at the 
meaning ; the more remote the meaning lies on the 
wandering tracks of thought, the better pleased is he 
with the discovery; and he sturdily rejects every 
Mtuplt* explanation in favour til* this exegetieal Idea, 
TlniH the phantom of Philosophy hovers mistily before 
Art, concealing Art from our eyes. It is true, the Idea 
said to underlie the work was never conceived by 
any one before, least of all by the Artist; but tfntt 
is the j'lory of the critic ; lie, is proud of having 
plunged into the deptha Of all horrors to the 
(Jerman of this school there is no horror like that 
of the surface.- it in more terrible to him than cold 
witter. 
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a good frame. work for certain pictures, and he chose 
it. Afterward, the idea of making these pictures sym- 
bolical certainly did occur to him, and he concluded 
tht romance upon this afterthought. 

Uervinus emphatically records his disbelief of the 
opinion that Uoethe originally intended to make Wil- 
helw uujit for success as an actor ; and 1 think a 
careful jHrusul of the novel, even in its present .state, 
will convince the reader that Uervinus in right. In- 
stead of Wilhol m's caretr U*ing represented us the 
development of a faint* tendency the obstinate culti- 
vation of un imperfect talent, such as was displayed in 
(toetltc's. own ease with ro.spect to plastic Art one 
tiet'M, in ,spito of some. subsequent additions thrown in 
tii modify the work according to an afterthought, that 
Wilhelm has a true inborn tendency, a talent which 
ripens through practice. With the. performance of 
** Hamlet " the apogee is reached ; and lien* ends the 
fin4- plan, Having written so far, Uoothc went to 
have Keen the changes which came over 
After a lapse of ten yearn ho resumes 
the novel ; and having in that period lived through 

the experience, of a false tendency - having Heen the 

vanity of cultivating un imperfect talent ho. (tltrrs 
the plan of bin novel, makes it symbolical of the. erro- 
neous striving of youth toward culture ; invents the 
cumbrous machinery of a Mysterious Family, who.se 
watchful love ban guided all his st-op.* s ami who have, 
encouraged him in error that they might lead him 
through error unto truth, Thin is \vhut in his old age 
he deelareil in the "Tug-" und Jahres-HtfU%" und in 
his let-trm to Schiller' -to have been the plan upon 
which it- \vus composed, " It sprang," he says, ** from 
it dim feeling of the great- truth that Man often Heekn 
that whieh Nature ban rendered impossible to him. 
All dil*'H;mtium und false tendency is <>f this kind. 
Yet it i,-i po.'iNible that every false step nhould lead to 
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last hooks art* properly speaking the whole work ; the 
others are hut preparations. 1 

The purpose, or rather purposes, of " Wilhelm Meis- 
ler" seem, first, the rehabilitation of Dramatic Art; 
and, secondly, the theory of Education. The last 
two hooks an* full of Education, Very wise urul pro- 
iYnntd tliou^ht are t xpressfd, and these thoughts 
ivdei'tu Uu triviality of the nmehiuery, IUit otiier- 
wi;4* these hooks are huuentuhly inferior to the. iinst 
six hooks iu stylt\ in ehunieter, in interest. On 
the whole, " Wilfii4m Meister " is, indeed, 4< an inc-ul- 
i'ulalle work/" Several readings have intensified my 
admiration (whieh af ; first was tepid), and intensitit^l 
u!s< my .sense of its defeetn. The heauties are ever 
new, ever wonderful ; the faults press themselves upon 
notiei* mure sharply than they did at first . 

The st<r\ opens with great dramatic, vivacity. 
Mariana and <!>! Barhara stand hefore tis, sketched 
with Shiikc^jieariaji sharpness of outliiu* ami truth of 
detail. The whole episode is admirahle, if we, except 
the lengthy narrative in whieh Wilhelm details his 
early piiHnion for (lie Marumiuittos, which has prohahiy 
ituide^ some readers as drowsy as it made Mariana. 
There in soM'thin& p-uinfully trivial in Uii.s lon# nurra- 
tivt* ; and it in an urtistie error as a digression. Tin* 
contrast In'tween Wilhelm and the prosaic Werner in 
felicitously touched. But the happiest traits art* those 
which show Wilhelm's want of decision, and incapacity 
of finishing the work he has he,*un ; traits which indi-- 
rule his peculiar temperament. Indeed throughout 
the novel Wilhelm is not the hero, hut a creature of 
the incidents. Hi* is a mere no.Ht'-ofwax. And this 
is artfully designed, Kginont and <!ot/ are heroes: 
in stormy times, they remain altogether uninllu- 
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anee. 1 The narrative being presupposed as known, my 
task is easy. 1 have only to refer to the marvellous art 
with whieh the eharaeters unfold themselves. We see 
them, and set* through them. They are never deserihed, 
they exhibit themselves. 1'hilinu, for example, one of 
the most hewilrhiug and original ereations in iietion, 
whom we know us well us if she, had ilirted with us 
and jilted us, is never onee deseriheil. Kven her person 
is made present to us through tht*. impression it makes 
on others, not hy any direet information. We are, not 
told that she was a strange mixture of eurelessne.ss, gen- 
erosity, eapriet 1 , wilfulness, ull'eetionuteness, and gaiety ; 
a lively girl, of Kreneh disposition, with tht? smallest 
possible regarti for deeorum, hut with a true deeonun 
of her own; snapping her lingers at the world, dis- 
liking eonvenlions, tediousness and pedantry; without 
any ideal a;<pirations, yet als< without any a fleet u- 
tions; eoqtietting with all the men, disliked by all the 
women, turning every one round her linger, yet ready 
to oblige and befriend even those, who had injured 
her: we are. not told this: hut us sueh she lives before 
UM, She In HO genuine, and so eharming a. sinner, that 
we forgive nil her trespasses. On the. whole, .she in 
the most original and most diilieult ereation in tho 
hook. Mignon, the great poetieiil ereation, WUH per- 
haps lens dittieult to draw, when onee e.oneeived. All 
the other ehuraeters serve us eoutrusts to lltilina. She 
move.M umong them and thrown them into relief, as they 
tlo her. The sentimental, siekly Aurelia, and tht* senti- 
meut-ul Matluiue Melina, huvt* an earnestness Philimi 
does not eomprehend ; but tlit*y have the faults of their 
qualities, and sht* lius neither, She has no more sense 
of earnest iiex* than a bird. With hin'blike gaiety ami 
bird- like enjoyment of existenee slie ehirrupn thr<u.!;h 
:i\in.'liine and rain. One never thinks of demanding 
morality from her. Morality ; she known it not, nay, 

* It h;wi Urn tnutuhttud by Oirlyh'. 
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the characters is entirely chunked. The characters 
are described ; they do nut live. The i undents are 
crowded, have, little vruisemhlunee and less interest, 
The dietion has become weak sometimes positively 
had. As the men ami women are without passion, so 
in the sty h without eolour. Schiller, writing of the 
first hook, says; "The hohi poetie passages, which 
flash up from the calm etirrent of the whole, have 
uu excellent ell'eet ; they elevate and fill the wml." 
Hut the style of the lust two hooks, with the excep- 
tion of the exquisite Harper's story, is sueh that in 
England the novel is almost universally pronounced 
tedious, in spite of the wonderful truth and variety of 
character, and the beauty of so many parts. In these 
later hook:; the narrative is slow, and contains incidents 
trivial ami improbable. The Mysterious Family in the 
Tower i,M an absurd mystilication ; without the redeem- 
ing interest which Mrs. Kudeliffe would have thrown 
into it, With respect to the style, it is enough to open 
ut random, and you are tolerably certain to alight upon 
u passage which it is dillieult to conceive how uu artist 
could have allowed to pass. The iteration of certain 
tiet form** of phrase, and tin*, ubstruetness of tin* diction, 
lire very noticeable. Here is a sentence! "Hie koiinon 
alter hie.ruun die unglaubliche. Tolenin/, jener Manner 
nehen^ <lus sie eben uuch mich atif meinem H y t\t/t\ 
gerudu dwuwtjt'n, well en mein HV// 1st, kt*i 



Chie gr(*at jK'euliarity in this work is that which 
probably made Novalis cull it "artistic, AthiUHin. 1 ' l 
Suc'h a phrase i,s easily uttered, sounds well, in open to 
ninny interpretations, and is therefore* nure to find 
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tin* nature of the subject, but from the 4 . manner in which 
you treat it, then indeed would you he accountable, not 
because you had .sinned against moral laws, but against 
critical laws." 

" Wilhehn Moister" is not a moral story that is 
to nay, not a story written with the express purpose of 
illustrating Home obvious maxim. The consequence 
in that it is frequently pronounced immoral ; which I 
conceive to be an absurd judgment; for if it have no 
express moral purpo.se, guiding and animating all the 
scenes, neither has it an immoral purpo.se. It may not 
be written for the edification of virtue; assuredly it IB 
not written for the propagation of vice. If its author 
is nowhere a preacher, he cannot by his sternest critics 
be called a pander. All that can be. said is that the 
Art 1st has been content to paint scenes of life, without 
comment ; and that some of the.se, .scenes be, long to an 
extemuve class of subjects, familiar indeed to the expe- 
rience of all hut children, yet by general consent not 
much talked of in society. If any reader can be 
morally injured by reading such scenes in this novel 
rather than in the newspaper, his moral constitution is 
w> alarmingly delicate, and so susceptible of injury, 
thut he, in truly pitiable. I^.t UH hope the world IH 
peopled with robuster natures ; a robuster nature need 
not be alarmed. 

Hut while asserting " Wilhelm Meiste.r" to be in no 
respect a Moral Tale, I am bound to declare that deep 
und healthy moral meaning lies in it, pulses through 
it, speaking in many tones to him who hath ears to 
hear it. As Wordsworth says of u Tain <>' Shunter," " I 
pity him who cannot perceive, that in all this, though 
then* wan no moral purposes there is a moral ett'eet." 
Wh;it each reader will nee in it, will depend on his 
insight and experience. Sometimes thin meaning re- 
MultM from the whole course of the narrative; Hitch, for 
example, as the influence of life upon Wilhelm in 
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enee, that' 1 have lived to see the completion of this 
work ; that it has taken place while my faeulties are 
still capable of improvement; that 1 can yet draw 
from this pure spring ; and the beautiful relation there, 
is between us makes it a kind of religion with me to 
feel toward what is yours us if it were my own, and 
so to purify and elevate my nature that my mind may 
be u clear mirror, and that I may thus deserve, in u 
higher seuse, the name of your friend. How strongly 
have 1 felt on this occasion that the 1 Excellent is a 
power ; that by selfish natures it can ho felt only as 
u power; aind that only where then' is disinterested 
lo\v can it be enjoyed. I cannot describe to you how 
deeply the truth, the beautiful vitality, the simple, ful- 
ness of this work, has affected me. The excitement 
into which it has thrown my mind will .subside when 
1 shall have perfectly mastered it, and that will be an 
important crisis in my being. This excitement is the 
effect of the beautiful, and only the beautiful, and pro- 
ceeds from the fact that my intellect is not yet entirely 
in accordance with my feelings. I understand now 
jierfectly what you mean when you say that it is 
Htrietly the beautiful, the true, that can move you even 
to tenrs. Tranquil and deep, clear, and yet, like nut-tire, 
unintelligible, is this work ; and all, even the most 
trivial collateral incident, shows the clearness, the 
equanimity of the. mind whence it llowiul." 
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genius saved them, in spite of their errors; but their 
errors misled the nation. It is remarked by Gervinus, 
that "Philosophy was restored in the year 1781, and 
profoundly affected all Germany. Let any one draw 
up a statistical table of our literary productions, and he 
will be amazed at the decadence of Poetry during the 
last fifty years in which Philosophy has been supreme." 
Philosophy has distorted Poetry, and been the curse of 
Criticism. It has vitiated German Literature ; and it 
produced, in combination with the tendency to Imi- 
tation, that brilliant error known as the Eomantic 
School. 

A few words on this much talked of school may not 
be unacceptable. Like its offspring, EEcole RomaTi- 
tigue, in Prance, it had a critical purpose which was 
good, and a retrograde purpose which was bad. Both 
were insurgent against narrow critical canons ; both pro- 
claimed the superiority of Mediaeval Art ; both sought, 
in Catholicism and in National Legends, meanings pro- 
founder than those current in the literature of the day. 
The desire to get deeper than Life itself led to a disdain 
of reality and the present. Hence the selection of the 
Middle Ages and the East as regions for the ideal: 
they were not the Present, and they were not classical ; 
the classical had already been tried, and against it the 
young Eomantic School was everywhere in arms. In 
other respects the German and French schools greatly 
differed. The Schlegels, Tieck, Novalis, and Werner 
had no enemy to combat in the shape of a severe 
National Taste, such as opposed the tentatives of 
Victor Hugo, Dumas, and Alfred de Vigny. On the 
contrary, they were supported by a large body of the 
nation, for their theories only carried further certain 
tendencies which had become general. Thus in as far 
as these theories were critical, they were little more 
than jubilations over the victorious campaigns won 
by Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. The Schle- 
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that a new Religion, or at any rate a new Mythology, 
wan iM.HH.liHl, fur ** the deepest want and deiieieney of 
all modern Art lien in the faet that the artists have*, no 
Mythology," l 

While Fiehte, Sehellin& and Sehleiernweher were 
lormruti*d with tin* desire to create a new Philosophy 
and a new Religion, it soon heeume evident that, a 
Mythology wan not, to he ereut.ed hy programme ; and 
as a Mythology was indispeusahle, the Romanticists 
hftotik thi'inslv<*s to ('atliolit'i,sm, with its saintly 
Ij*^itiilM uml saintly Herors; MOIUI^ of tiicun, as Titu'.k 
and A. \V. S'hli'?^'l. uiov*d hy nol-hing more than 
joitir enthn.-iiasm and dilettantism; others, as K 
Si-hli'^i*l anil \\Vrnrr, with thorough t'tinvie.tion, ae- 
efjitne^ ( 'iitholieism an<i all its (*.nnseqtKni'e.s. 

Soljvf'* liad ealli-d Irony this daughter of Mystifuuu ; 
and how highly thrsr lioinanticists prized MystieiMiu 
is known to all readers of Novalis. To he my.stieal 
Wii:-i lo In* puftieal as wt*ll us profound; and erities 
|.*l'riiitnl mediieval monstrosities herau.se of their deep 
spiritualism, whieh stood in eontrast with the juijjun 
inat-t*riiilism of <*c>ethe ami Sehiller. One.e < % ommenee.il, 
thi--4 nuiveinent earried what was true in it rapidly 
onwurd'4 to the eoitiiues of nonsense. Art heeame the 
handmaid of Religion. Tlie <*anon was laid down that 
tjnly ia the srrvire of Religion hud Art ever fhuirished, 
>- only in that Merviee nntltl it flourish: a truth from 
whieh Mtnuuje i'oiu'lu.'iionM were ilrawn. Art herame 
a propaganda. ! <% ra An*{elieo and (-ulderon .suddenly 
beeaini' idot-i. Werner was proclaimed a (?olossus, hy 
Waek''nroder, who wrote his u !Ier/ens(^r*.(iessun.^en 
eine,;i Kun:U.liehenden Klosterhrmlers/' with Tieek's 
aid, to jrovi\ said <<uithi* t that i>eeauH(^ Home monks 
were artists, all artists should turn monks. Th**n it 
\va.-i that turn looked to Faith for mirueles in Art. 
I)evout study of the Hihle was thoti;.;ht to ho the 

1 K. Srhl'i.',rl ; " (ioiijit'iu:ho UtxT PtH^-iir," p, V//-1. 
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with intense pleasure, and ran even so far divest our- 
selves of the small prejudices of criticism us to be 
deeply interested in(iotto t (lox/.oli, or (Undo du Are//o, 
feeling in them tin* divine artistic faculty which hud 
not yet nwsteml artistic expression, it is to (he preach- 
ing of the Romanticists that we owe this source of 
noble enjoyment. In poetry the Romanticists were. 
failures, hut in painting they achieved marked suc- 
cess. Whatever may he thought of the (icrnmn School, 
it must he confessed that before Ovcrheck, Cornelius, 
Sehadow, Hess, Lcssiug, Hiihner, Sohn, and Kautbaeh, 
the (lennans had no painters at all; and they have 
in these men painters of very remarkable power. 

To return to (loethe. lie was led by Schiller into 
endless theoretical discussions. Th(*y philosophised on 
the limits of epic and dramatic poetry ; read and dis- 
cussed Ari.'-Jtotle's Poetics; discussions which resulted 
in (inethe's essay, '* Ui*ht*r (*pisehe und drumatisehu 
Po-e:*te ; M and, us we gather from their correspondence, 
neureely ventured to take a step until they had seen 
how Theory justified it, Uoethe read with enthusiasm 
Wolfs Prolegomena ' to Homer, and at once espoused 
its principles. 1 The train of thought thus exeited l(d 
Itim from the origin of ejic Hon.^s t< the (irigin of the 
Hebrew- .songs, and Kichhorn's ** Iitroduction to the 
Old Tentament 1 * led him to attempt a new explanation 
of the wanderings of the people of Israel, which he 
Huhnequently inserted in the notes to the t4 Westostlieher 
Divun." 

Nor was he busy with epical theories only ; he also 
gtive hiiuse.lf to the production of epics. ** Hermann 
Mini Dorothea/* tin* most |KU*fect of bin poemn, was 
written at thin time, "Aehilleis" WUH planned and 

* I,;iirr nit in lift* h' rHitrnr<l tu the <1<1 <*niivi*'{itti (if the unity 
of Hniurr If is ttt fin n-i'rrHinl Owl in Kitithijul Wolf*J4 nufiirrly 
woik itiMriilmn n-iul, th- rnli'H runtritf in*-' th*nim'lvi-M with NiTtuni 
tuijiit ntiU<*iiii-n(*i if In,'! \irw, \\hu'h t'uil f> <J( llu-ni ju^t.irr, 
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partly executed; "Die Jagd" was also planned, but 
left unwritten, and subsequently became the prose 
tale known as "Die Novelle." This year of 1797 is 
moreover memorable as the year of ballads, in which 
he and Schiller, in friendly rivalry, gave Germany 
lyrical masterpieces. His share may be estimated, 
when we learn that in this year were written the 
" Bride of Corinth; 5 the " Zauberlehrling," " Der Gott und 
die Bajadere," and the " Schatzgraber." In an unpub- 
lished letter to Korner, he writes, "You will have 
learned from Schiller that we are now making attempts 
in the ballad line. His are, as you know already, very 
felicitous. I wish that mine may be in some sort 
worthy to stand beside them ; he is, in every sense, 
more competent to this species of poetry than I am." 

In the same year " Faust " was once more taken up. 
The " Dedication/' the " Prologue in Heaven," and the 
Intermezzo of " Oberon and Titania's Marriage " were 
written. But while he was in this mood, Hirt came 
to Weimar, and in the lively reminiscences of Italy, 
and the eager discussions of Art which his arrival 
awakened, all the northern phantoms were exorcised 
by southern magic. He gave up " Faust/' and wrote 
an essay on the " Laokoon." He began once more to 
pine for Italy, This is characteristic of his insatiable 
hunger for knowledge ; he never seemed to have mas- 
tered material enough. Whereas Schiller, so much 
poorer in material, and so much more inclined to 
production, thought this Italian journey would only 
embarrass him with fresh objects; and urged Meyer 
to dissuade him from it. He did not go ; and I think 
Schiller's opinion was correct : at the point now reached 
he had nothing to do , but to give a form to the 
materials he had accumulated. 

In the July of this year he, for the third time, made 
a journey into Switzerland. In Frankfort he intro- 
duced Christiane and her boy to his mother, who 
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received them very heartily, and insult*, the few days' 
stay there very agreeable. It is unnecessary for us 
t< follow liiia (u his journey, which is biographical ly 
interesting only in respect to tin*, plan of an epic on 
"William Tell" whirh he conceived, and fur which 
he stud ied the localities. The plan was never executed. 
lie, handed it over to Schiller for his drama on that 
Huhject, giving him at the same, time the idea of (he 
character of Tell, and the studios of localities, which 
Sehiller managed to employ with a mastery <juitc 
astonishing to his friend. The same hrotherly eoopera- 
tion is seen in the composition of " Wallenstein." It 
is not true, as was currently supposed in Uermany, 
that (lucthe wrote 4 any portion of that work. He, lias 
told us himself he only wrote, two unimportant lines. 
Hut his counsel aided Sehiller through every scene; 
and iht* bringing it on the. stage was to him like a 
triumph of his own. 

lu the. spring of 179K Sehelling's Philosophy of 
Nature, and his own plans for a History of the Theory 
of Colours, lured him from poetry; hut Schiller again 
brought him hack to it. " Kaust" wan resumed, and 
the last tragic, scenes of the First Part wen*, written. 
In the, .summer lie was much at Jena with Schiller, 
consequently with poetry. Achilles and Tell, the 
ancient and the modern world, as Schiifer remarks, 
BfruiJigled for priority, hut neither obtained it, because 
lie wan still perplexed in his epic theories. The studies 
of tin* Iliad had "hunted him through the circle of 
enthusiasm, hope, insight, and despair." No sooner 
did he leave Jena than, as hi* confessed, he. was drawn 
by another polarity. Accordingly, we. see. him busy 
with an art-jnurnal, the. /*//*/;/////>//. He wan also 
lui-cy with the alteration of the Theatre, the, boards of 
which, un the ll!th of October, 1 70S, wen* made for 
ever iurmrablr bv the production of " Wallenstein's 
Camp" and Prologue," On the ,'loth January, 1799, 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HERMANN 1 UNI> UOROTHKA. 

TUK pleasure every one finds in making acquaint- 
ance with the original stories from which Shakespeare 
created his marvellous plays, is the pleasure of detect- 
ing how genius run improve upon the, merest hint, and 
how with his own vital forees it converts lifeless mate- 
rial into immort-al life, This pleasure also carries the* 
conviction that there is no lack of snhjeets for an artist, 
if he have hut the eye to see them. It shows us that 
great poets are not accustomed to east about for sub- 
jects worthy of treatment; on the* contrary, the merest 
hint is enough to form the nucleus of a splendid work : 
u random phrase will kindle a magnificent conception. 

Very like the material o lie. red by Bandello to Shake- 
NjH'itn* is the, material ottered to (loethe by the old 
narrative J frtm wliicli he c'reaUnl one of the. most 
faultless of intMlern pn{ms. Herein we. learn h<>w a 
rich and important citi/.en of Altmiihl has in tain tried 
tt> pe.rsuatle. his BOU to marry, The Sul/.burg emigrants 
puss through the town, and among them the Him finds 
'* a maiden who pleases him right well;" he inquires 
lifter her family and bringing tip, and as all he hears is 
Natisfuctory, away he hiex to bin father, declaring that 
unless this Sal/burg maiden be given him, he will re- 



IhV'i ml. kut/.r tttui WiihrhiiCti^i' Kr/.iilihtiu; wt* ilitwHiiMi in <ln* 
(iiiittii'U ICiMiH-t Phtuiiii'lit-it Ittmidrn/. SUult. itm*rkiitiiu(Mi t :uil)'.* 

ititiujurn, iititi vcriiiir^l, aurh w;w an nnd vu virlru dtH'^ritH'xi 

<ti!rri i-jivii'lu-u und ^rhuiri Wot'tiru," Ln|mU' ; 17U2. 
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will be told them of the sight-. Sun* enough, hen* 
comes t IN* pastor, awl with him the apothecary: seat- 
in L; themselves on the wooden bench, they shake tin* 
dust oil' their shoes, and fan their hot fares with their 
handkerchiefs. '1'hey narrate what- they have* seen ; 
and mine host, Milling, hopes his .son will overtake the 
<*mu*rants, and ^ive them what has been sent. Hut the 
heat Mi'v.jests to him that they should retire into the cool 
hark parlour, and, out of the way of the tlies, refresh 
theniM-lve* with a hnttle of Ulu.ne wine. There, ovt^r the 
wine, mine host expresses his wish to .see his son mar- 
ried. This is the whole of the- first eunto ; and yet 
hli^ht as the material is, tin 1 wonderful ohjeetive tj'eat- 
nient vjives it .suli.staiH't*. The, fre.sh air of the eon n try 
luvat ht*; fnm the verse. 

In thr seeowl eanto Hermann appears before, his 
father and friends. The pastor's quick eye detects 
that he has ret timed an altered man, Hermann iuu v 
rate-* htw lie uceomplished his mis, L ;ion. Overtaking 
the emigrants, he fell in with a cart, drawn hy (xen 
wherein lay a poor woman beside the infant to which 
f'lhe hud just given birth. Leading tin* oxen was u 
tjjitidett, who came toward him with the calm cunfi- 
denee of u generous soul, and begged his aid for the 
pour woman whom she had just assisted in her travail. 
Touched with pity, and feeling at oner that thin maiden 
wan the br,-4 person to distribute justly tlu^ aid he had 
brought, Hermann t r t ave it all into her hands. They 
parted, she gratefully ptirsuin^ !HT sail journt*)', he 
thoughtfully reUirnin].^ home, Love lias leaped into 
hut heart, and, by the light of his smile, the pastor ;;ees 
he h an altered man. 

On hearing this title, t!ie ujotlH*eury hti^s himself 
with the consolation of not having wife and children 
to make him anxious in these anxious times; "the 
nin^l*' man rNcaprs tlte eusie.-.t," Iut Hermann re- 
pnve; linn, ar.kin),t, " I:* it well that a man sliould fe.e! 
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s his angry eloquence. It is his opinion that 
tin* sun should always rise higher in the social scale 
than tht* father: for what would become of the house, 
or the nation, without this constant progress ? ** You 
are always unjust to your .son/* replies the mother, 
** and thus frustrate your own wishes. We muni not 
hujH* to form children after our notions. As (iod has 
given them us, so must we have them and love*, them, 
bring them up as best we can, and let them have their 
own disposition, ! <% or some have, this and others that 
gift, ( )ne is happy in one way, another in another. 
I won't have my Hermann ahused. He is an excellent 
creature, But with daily snubbing and blame, you 
crush his r.pirit." And away she j<es to seek her son. 
" A wonderful race the women/ 1 says the host-, smiling, 
us his wife departs, " just like children. They all want, 
to live alter their own fashion, and yet In* praised and 
caressed !" The old apothecary, carrying out the host's 
argument respecting the continual improvement of one's 
.station, happily displays his character by a speech of 
quiet humour, describing his own anxiety to improve 
the up]K*untnce of his house, and how he hun always 
been hindered by the fear of the excuse. The eon- 
trust of characters in this poem is of the finest am! 
est : mother and father, pastor and apothecary, all 
before us in distinctive, yet unobtrusive individu- 
ality, such as only the perfection of art achieves. 

In the fou rtli canto, the mother seeks her sou. The 
description of tins search is a striking specimen of 
{foKhe's descriptive poetry, being a series of pictures 
without a metaphor, without an image, without any 
of the picturesque aids which most poets employ ; and 
yet. it is vivid and picturesque in the highest degree. 
I wish I dared quote it. But the reader of Herman 
can seek it in the original ; and translation is more 
than ever unju it to a poet when* style is in question, 

In tlt* ;*tabl* she seeks him, e \pee.ting to find him 
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report. 1 need scarcely point out the superiority of 
tliis treatment of the old story, wherein the lover first 
inquires into the character of the maiden, and then 
makes up his mind to have. her. Hermann needs no 
inquiry but neither does he shirk it. lie. urges the. 
apothecary to set oiT, and take the pastor with him, 
two such experienced men being certain to detect the 
truth. For himself lie is sure of the result. Mine. 
host, finding wife and friends against him, e.onsents, 
on a worthy report being brought by pastor and 
apothecary, to call Dorothea his daughter. The two 
commissioners seat themselves in the curt, and Her- 
mann, mounting UK* box, drives them swiftly to the 
village. Arriving there, they get out. Hermann 
describes Dorothea, that they may recognise her; and 
awaits their return. Very graphic, is the, picture of 
this village, when* the wanderers arc, crowded in barns 
and gardens, the. streets blocked up with carts, men 
noisily attending to the lowing cows and horses, women 
busily washing and drying on every hedges, while the- 
children dabble in the stream. Through thin crowd 
the two friends wander, and witness a quarrel, which 
in silenced by an old magistrate, who afterward gives 
them satisfactory details about Dorothea. This episode 
is full of happy touches ami thoughtful poetry. The. 
friends return joyful to Hermann, and tell him he may 
take Dorothea home. Hut while, they have been in- 
quiring about her, he, here on the threshold of his fate., 
has been torturing himself with doubts as to whether 
Dorothea will accept him. She may love, another; 
what is more probable,? She may refuse to come with 
them into a .strange, house, He begs them to drive 
home without him. He will alone, ask Dorothea, and 
return on Foot with her if she consent. The pa.stor 
take.M the reins, but UK* cautious apothecary, willing 
mulish to entrust the. pastor with the can* of hli soul, 
has misgivings about- his power of saving his body. 
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)} The pastor reassures Mm, and they disappear in a 

cloud of dust, leaving Hermann to gaze after them 
,. motionless, fixed in thought. 

. The next two cantos are exquisitely poetical. As 

f, f / Hermann stands by the spring, he sees Dorothea com- 

* I ing with a water jug in each hand. He approaches 

*.f . her, and she smiles a friendly smile at his approach. 

j He asks why she comes so far from the village to fetch 

,, *' water. She answers that her trouble is well repaid if 

,|^ only because it enables her to see and thank him for 

the kindness he has shown to the sufferers ; but also 
adds that the improvident men have allowed oxen and 
horses to walk into the streams, and so disturb all the 
water of the village. They pass to the well, and sit 
upon the wall which protects it. She stoops, and 
dips a jug in the water ; he takes the other jug and 
dips it also, and they see the image of themselves mir- 
rored in the wavering blue of the reflected heavens, 
and they nod and greet each other in the friendly 
mirror. " Let me drink," says the joyous youth. And 
she holds the jug for him. Then they rest, leaning 
upon the jugs in sweet confidence. 1 

She then asks him what has brought him here. He 
looks into her eyes, and feels happy, but dares not 
trust himself with the avowal. He endeavours to 
make her understand it in an indirect recital of the 
need there is at home for a young and active woman 
to look after the house and his parents. She thinks 

l l cannot resist quoting the original of this charming picture : 

" Also sprach sie, und war die breiten Stufen hinunter 
Mit dem Begleiter gelangt ; und auf das Mauerchen setzten 
Beide sich nieder des Quells. Sie beugte sich iiber, zu schopfen ; 
Und er fasste den andern Krug, und beugte sich tiber. 
Und sie sahen gespiegelt ihr Bud in der Blaue des liiminels 
Schwanken, und nickten sich zu, und grtissten sich freundlich hn 

Spiegel. 

Lass mich trinken, sagte darauf der heitere Jtingling ; 
Und sie riecht 1 ihm den Krug. Dann ruhten sie Beide, vertraulich 
Auf die Gefasse gelehnt." 
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lit* moans to ask her to mm** as servant In his house, 
and, hoin^ alone in the wurld^ gladly consents. When 
he. perceives. her mistake, lie is afraid lu undeectvr 
lw*r, awl thinks it better to take her home and #ain her 
uilection there. " But, let us jjo/ 1 she exclaims, **^irls 
an*, always blamed \vhu .stay lim** at the fountain in 
gossip." Th ( y stand up, and ont't* niort! look bark 
intti thi* \\i41 lu sv tlunr inm^i's iaHting in its 
and M s\vtMt d*sirt*s possess thoiu. 11 

Hn atn'oinpanirs ht*r to tht* villag**, and 
in thn allin'tiun all lnar to Dorotlua, t-lu* hcsL 
tltat liis hrart has jud^t'd aright. Shr. takt*s 
of tlu*in all, atul s*ts forth with Hrrwann, folUnv 



tlu* 



ssin*!;s and handkcrehief-wavinjjs uf the emi- 
grants. In silence they walk towanl tin* setting > >;u n 
which tinges the storm "clouds threatening in the dis- 
tance. On the way she asks him to describe the. 

characters of those slit* is going to serve. He sketches 
father and mother. " And how am I to trout you, you 
the only son to my future master '? " she asks. By this 
they have reached the pear-tree, and the, inoon in 

overhead. lit* takes her hand, ansv 
" Atfk your he-ait, and follow all it lolls you," Hut 
can go no farther in IUH declaration, fearing to draw 
upon himself a refumtl. In silence they sit awhile, and 
look upon the moon. She sees a window -it is Her- 
mann's, who hopes it will soon be hers. They rine to 
continue their cotir.se, her foot slips, she falls into bin 
iinuH ; breast against breast, cheek against cheek, they 
remain u moment, he not during to press her to him, 
men 1 !}" supporting her, In a few minutes more, they 
enter the house. 

Tlit* charm of those cantos, as indeed of the whole 
poem, cannot of course be divined from the analysis 
I am making; the. j*crfuiw* of a violet is not, to be 
found in the description of the violet. Hut with all 
whacks, the analysis enables a rentier of imagination 
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to form a better conception of the poem than he would 
form from an sesthetical discussion such as philosophi- 
cal criticism indulges in. With this caveat let our 
analysis proceed. The mother is uneasy at this long 
absence of Hermann; comes in and out, noting the 
appearances of the storm, and is rather sharp in her 
blame of the two friends for leaving him without 
securing the maiden. The apothecary narrates how 
he was taught patience in youth ; and, the door open- 
ing, presents the young couple to their glad eyes. 
Hermann introduces her, but tells the pastor aside 
that as yet there has been no talk of marriage ; she 
only supposes her place to be that of servant. The 
host, wishing to be gallant, goes at once to the point, 
treats her as his daughter, and compliments her on her 
taste in having chosen his son. She blushes, is pained, 
and replies with some reproach that for such a greet- 
ing she was unprepared. With tears in her eyes she 
paints her forlorn condition, and the secret escapes her, 
that, touched by Hermann's generosity and noble bear- 
ing, she really has begun to feel the love for him they 
twit her with ; but having made that confession, of 
course she can no longer stay ; and she is departing 
with grief in her heart when the mistake is cleared up ; 
she is accepted, dowerless, by them all, and Hermann, 
in pressing her to his heart, feels prepared for the 
noble struggle of life. 

Such is the story of "Hermann und Dorothea," 
which is written in Homeric hexameters, with Homeric 
simplicity. In the ordinary course of things, I should 
be called upon to give some verdict on the much-vexed 
question as to whether, properly speaking, this poem 
is an Epic or an Idyll, or, by way of compromise, an 
Idyllic Epic. The critics are copious in distinctions 
and classifications. They tell us in what consists the 
Epos proper, which they distinguish from the Roman- 
tic Epos, and from the Bourgeois Epos ; and then these 
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heavy butteries arc brought to hear on Hermann und 
Dorothea, 1 * Well! if them* discussions gratify the 
mind, and further any of thin purposes of Literature, 
lei those, whose bent lies that way, occupy themselves 
therewith. To me it scents idle to trouble oneself 
whether "Hermann und Dorothea" i or is not nn 
Kpic, or what kind of Kpie it should be called. It is a 
poem. One caunut say more for it. If it is unlike all 
other poems, there is no harm in that; if it iv* 
some other poems, the resemblance does not enhance its 
charm. l**t UM accept it for what it is, a poem full of 
life, character, und beauty ; simple in its materials, 
astonishingly simple in its handling; written in ob- 
vious imitation of Homer, and yet preserving through- 
out the most modern colour and .sentiment. Of all 
Idylls, it i.-s the nm:4 truly idyllic. Of all poems de- 
scribing country life and country people, it is the most 
truthful ; and on comparing it with Theocritus or Virgil, 
with < Juarini or TH.NSO, with Klorian or Delille, with 
(testier or Thomson, the critic will note with interest 
its absence of poetic ornamentation, its freedom from all 
" idealisation." UN peasants are not such as have been 
fashioned in Dresden china, or have solicited the palette 
of Uuicret and Walteau ; but are. a true a poetry 
can represent them, The characters are wonderfully 
drawn, with a few decisive, unobtrusive touches. Shake- 
Hpcitre himself is not more dramatic in the presentation 
of character. The host, his wife, the pastor, the old 
cautious apothecary, stand before UM in all their hu 
inours, Hermann, the .stalwart peasant, frank, simple, 
and shy, and Dorothea, the healthy, affect innate, robust, 
simple peasant -girl, are ideal diameters in the. best 
sense, vi/., in the purity of nature. Those ** ideal 
peasants," with (Ireeian features and irreproachable 
linen, ,-iO loved of bud painters and poor poet.M, wen* 
not at all the figures (loethe cared to draw; he had 
faith in nature, which would not allow him to idealise. 
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place among the books for the people, the* so-called 
cultivated readers only saw in it an imitation of Voss's 
" Luise," and not a very felicitous imitation, I am 
sorry to say there are still such readers, who mistake 
the simplicity for haldness, who miss the "imagery" 
they have been taught to expect in a poem, and who 
cannot fool interested in characters so ordinary and in 
events so uuromantio. 

As I do not enter upon the discussion of whether 
the poem is or is not an Epic, I may leave undisturbed 
all the derivative questions resj>ed/ing the absence of 
xirnilM, episodes, and supernatural machinery- which 
the, critics assurer us are indispensable to the Kpio ~ 
as also the other subsidiary matters of action, time, 
and space. By so doing the bulk of this chapter is 
materially diminished and the reader not materially 
impoverished. Two points only require notice, and 
these shall bo briefly touched. 

First of the subject- matter. Taken from the sad 
experience of the hour, moving amid neene.B made 
desolate by the French Revolution, it wan natural that 
something of political significance should bo. nought in 
this story. Schiller would undoubtedly have made it 
the vehicle of splendid eloquence on Freedom, Htich an 
would have made the pulses beat. Hut that wan no- 
wise Goethe's tendency, lie. told Meyer that he had 
endeavoured " in an epic crucible to free from its dross 
the pure human existence of a small Cierman town, 
and at the same time mirror in a small glass the great 
movements and changes of the world's stage." l While 
leaving to others the political problem, he confined 
himself as usual to the purely human and individ- 
ual interest. Instead of declamations on Freedom, 
he tried to teach men to be free*, ; and by Freedom he 
meant the complete healthy development of their own 

* 4i Brief c an und von Goethe." 
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Zur Nation euch zu bilden, ibr hoffet es, Deutsche, verge- 
bens. 
Bildet, ihr konnt es, dafizr freier zu Menschen euch aus. * 

And in this sense " Hermann und Dorothea " may be 
accepted as a Hymn to the Family, a solemn vindica- 
tion of the eternal claims which, as a first necessity, 
should occupy men. 

With regard to the second point, that namely of 
style, Schiller's cordial praise, in a letter to Meyer, 
may here find place. " 1ST or have we in the meantime 
been inactive, as you know, and least of all our friend, 
who in the last few years has really surpassed him- 
self. His epic poem you have read ; you will admit 
that it is the pinnacle of his and all our modern art. 
I have seen it grow up, and have wondered almost as 
much at the manner of its growth as at the completed 
work. Whilst the rest of us are obliged painfully to 
collect and to prune, in order slowly to bring forth any- 
thing passable, he has only gently to shake the tree, 
in order to have fall to him the most beautiful fruit, 
ripe and heavy. It is incredible with what ease he 
now reaps for himself the fruits of a well-bestowed life 
and a persistent culture ; how significant and sure all 
his steps now are; how the clearness as to himself 
and as to objects preserves him from every idle effort 
and beating about. But you have him now your- 
self, and can satisfy yourself of all this with your own 
eyes. But you will agree with me in this, that on the 
summit where he now stands, he ought to think more 
of bringing the beautiful form he has given himself to 

1 " Germans, you hope in vain to develop yourselves into a 
nation ; strive, therefore, to develop yourselves all the more freely 
into men." 
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outward exhibition, than to go out iu search of new 
material: in short, that he now ought to live entirely 
for poetic execution." 

The Homeric form is admirably adapted to this kind 
of narrative; and Voss had already made it popular 
by his "Luise." Respecting the. style, of this poem, I 
would further beg (lie reader to compare it with that 
of the last books of u Wilhelm Meister," composed 
about the same period, and he, -will then net* UoHhc's 
immense superiority on quitting pnse for poetry, Now* 
of the faults of his prose are traceable, here. The lan- 
guage is as clear as crystal and as simple; the* details 
are all, without exception, significant; not a line could 
be lopped away without injury. One feels thai the 
invigorating brooms of Ilmenau have roused the poet 
out of the llaccid moods of prone, and given him all his 
quiet strength. 

Before finally dismissing the poem, it may amuse the 
reader to have a si>eoimen of that ingenious rritirisni 
which delights in interpreting the most obvious farts 
into profound meanings. Hegel, in his /Ksthrlik," 
and after him Kosnikrunx, in his excellent boolc 
"Goethe und seine Werke/' call attention to thw 
fact that Goethe is far truer in his (ffrnntu. colour- 
ing than Voss, whose Luine," guve the iinpulsw to thin 
poem. Not having read the. Luiw-/' I am unable to 
judge of this superiority; but the example cited bv 
these critics is assuredly amusing. VOM.S, they tell UH 
makes his people drink copiously of coO'ee; but how- 
ever widespread the custom of cofler-drinkin^ * v , nUMt 
remember that coflee, and the .sugar whiclt .Hweeienn it 
are not Urm< m ; they coimt from Arabia and the 
West Indies; the very cups in which the coilec is 
drunk are of Chinese origin, not Herman. We , m 
miles away from (Jermany. How different in d'oetlie ! 
His host of the C.Jolden Lion refreshen ^^ u , it .h tt 
glass of wine; and what wine/ Ithine wine- tlie 
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Cti'tiiiaii \vnii', ^ !/ '.-:'.,>"' j.-*- ; th 
tin' lull hfliiiid hr* mu li.iru-' And ihi;, Hhim* wiae, 
is tl Hnt drunk -ut "i ^rrrn ^l.t-.-iiv,, thf stfiiuiiu* (tr- 
!, in ^li^M-M ? An! iij"n what 4 th*-:^* ^iii-s^'S stand? 
I'juHi *i lilt U'iiV : ihiU I-' a I HI ^i-nniiir < tfl'HUlU ! 

It wiitilil U j ih' uii'i't'^i |s''uii;,iu tt :kU^ji 4 st that in 
* LUJM* M l!i* JU'I:=|MI- +lnnk-* r**!!Vf, U-riitiMf c-ut'lV*' is ha- 
bitually *huuk in th* jMi ^navf ; wluh* in *' H*nuuuu 
uu*l I>i*t!irii " fhr < ljant'tiT;i Utini, \%-in\ lHM % u 
ur*' in th* "linMt^ii Liit," aiul Uhiut* \uiif, 
tJu*y iii- in th* UhiiM* f'iuitry ; y*t tu Mu-h p 
ii4 tin* Hnfr-.h rrilii.* it-tlurmt in tut;iv mug the H 
tif Ifi 



CHAPTER V. 

THE THEATRICAL MANACKtt. 

IT will bo briefer, and help to convoy u ww net-it 
rate notion of Goethe's efforts in the direct tun t*f U* 
Theatre, if, instead of scattering through thi;t tm^tafliy 
a number of isolated details, recording Humll event.-, ui 
chronological order, I endeavour to present, jimne #-it- 
eral view of his managerial efforts, 

We have already seen how, on his arrival ui Weimar, 
the court was given to theatrical entertain w'nt\ ni 
how eagerly he enUu'c.d into them. Tin* Thrufrr w i 
in ruins from the fire of the. prt'vitmH y*ar. Th-ittt"- 
were improvised in the Kttrrslmrg woii:<. iitut Ti-ftri 
valley, whereon the gay cumiim'M M strut list I linr ln % f 
hour" by torchlight, to the acromjwwttM'nl **C lnrtri. 
Actors were improvised from tlu*. rtntrt rirrlt*. I'lttv.** 
were improviaeci and somc.timrs \vritt i*n with -lalMntt 
care. The public was the. publir -of private th'utM-al--i. 
All this has been narratetl in im*k iv. What \u- 
have here to do with it is to call ath-ntitw tt I In- nji 
trast thus presentc-d by the Weimar Maj/e with <=!ii*-i 
German stages, and, above, all, with the exirntial -u 
ditions of a stage whic.h in to be. unythiw* jnnrr ih.ni 
the amusement of a dilettanUi circle. The ttr,i.n^i r 
essentially a national outgrowth. In Weimar, wMr.'ni 
of growing out of a popular tendency, and app*\d;i^' f 
the peo]>le, it gr<.w out of the idlewMM (if a i-nnu, an! 
appealed to dilettantism. Tht uc.tuni, iti/-.teitd <t l^u,^ 
recruited from runaway ch k ,rkH, ambitiou-i ai'i-rentin-'j, 
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<f the old style. At first a wandering troupe, with 
a wandering repertory, perfonned opera, drama, and 
faive, as best- it could, with more real success than 
High Art could boast. Even when Schiller had en- 
nobled the sta^e with his masterpieces, the ever-pn*s- 
im* necessity of aunt si ny the. public forced the manager 
to give the vulgar appetite* its vulgar food. 1 The dra- 
matic problem is: How to unite the demands of an 
audience, insisting on umusement, with tin*, demands 
f Art. looking beyond amusement ? The.re, an.*, many 
writers who can amuse, but who reach no lusher aim ; 
and there are writers who have lofty aims, but cannot 
amuse. In the Drama the first class is nearer the 
mark than the second ; but the true dramatist is he 
who can unite the two. Shakespeare and Moliere 

to take the greatest examples are as amusing us 

they are profound; and they live only becuu.se they 
continue to amuse. " Othello/' i4 Hamlet/ 1 " Macbeth," 
Tartuil'e," " l/Keole des Kemmes," and the " Ma lade 
Inmgmaire" may be enjoyed by the pit, and by the 
moMt cultivated critic. (Joethe. and S<'hiller fell into 
the. error which itt Kngland, a few yearn ajjjo, wan 
preached KM 11 gospel by a band of clever writers, who 
gloried in the title, of " Unacted Dramatists;" the 
error of supposing a magnificent dome could be erected 
without n basis on our common earth, the error of 
itipposin^ that a Drama could be more successful as 
Literature than as the reflection of national life. 

It wan in 1700 Unit the, Weimar Theatre wan rebuilt 
and reopened, (loethe undertook the direction with 
powers more absolute than any other director ever had, 
for he. was independent even of success. The court 
paid all expemieH, the Sta^e was left free for him to 
make experiments upon. He made, them, and they a4! 
failed. He Huperintended rehearsals with gn;at care, 

1 UuHht 1 eonf*iwwH HO much. Stw * 4 Kckfrmaim,'" vol. i. p. 306, 
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Shakespeare's " King John " and " Henry IV., " '. 
" Gross-Kophta," " Biirgergeneral," " Clavigo," ar 
Geschwister," were produced, but without an 
effect, for the actors were mediocre and ill pa 
there was no audience to stimulate actors by 
siasm and criticism. " On Saturday night," 
Henry Crabb Eobinson, " we went to the theatre 
I saw ' Wallenstein's Tod ' performed in the j 
of the author. Schlegel somewhere says, <G 
has two national theatres Vienna with a pi 
fifty thousand, and Weimar with a public o 
The theatre at this .time was unique; its m 
were Goethe and Schiller, who exhibited th 
works which were to become standards and 
of dramatic literature. Schiller had his seat n 
ducal box, Goethe an armchair in the centre 
first row in the pit. I found myself here in an 
apartment, so lightly and classically adorned, 
free and easy in its aspect, that I almost forgot 
I was. In the pit the seats are all numbere* 
person has his own, and each seat has arms 
single row of boxes is supported by elegant 
under which the pit loungers stroll at leisure 
gentlemen go into the pit; when they do : 
courteous cavaliers, wait behind the chairs c 
fair friends. The box in front is occupied 
duke and duchess with their suite, of course ^ 
the dull formality attending a royal presence at 
Lane. I beheld Schiller a great part of the e 
leaning over the ducal box and chatting w 
family." 

There can be no doubt that this absence of a 
made the evening entertainment pass more ] 
evening party, but there can also be no doubt tl 
audience was chilled by the presence of the cor 
could rarely be emboldened into rapture, which 
life, the pulse, the stimulus of acting. The ] 
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r.owo<l by the court, and the court wan cowed by 
Goethe. His contempt of public opinion was undis- 
guised. u The direction," he wrote to his second in 
command, "acts according to its own views, and not 
in Lite leant according to the demands of the public. 
Once for all, understand that the. puhlie must be con- 
trolled 'trill ttcfrntiinirt sri/ii" To Schiller, who was 
quite, of this opinion, lie, .said : " No one can nerve two 
masters, and of all masters the last that I would select 
is the public which sits in a German theatre." It in 
all very we.ll for a poet or a philosopher to scorn the 
fleeting fashions of the day, and to rely on the verdict 
of posterity ; but the Drama appeals to the public of 
the day, and while the manager keeps his eye on pos- 
terity, the theatre is empty, 

* WVr mudit* donn dor Mit.w*lt. SpusH?" 

'Who is to a must 1 ! the. present?" asks the sensible. 
Merry Andrew, in the Theatre- Prologue to 4< Faust." 
A dramatist appealing to posterity is like an oral or 
hoping to convince the descendants of his audience 
instead of persuading the listening crowd, 

The Weimar audiences might be treated despotically, 
but they could not be forced into enthusiasm for that 
which wearied them. They submitted in silence. The. 
riotous gallery and dogged pit of France, and Kng- 
land only tolerate the* absurdities which delight thnn ; 
they admit no arbiter but their own amusement. An 
infusion of this rebellious clement would have aided 
Goethe, and Schiller in their eiVorts, by warning them 
from many u mistake. The, Jena students might have 
supplied this clement, had they been more constant 
visitors and less controlled. The student is by nature 
and profession a rebel, and the Jena student had thin 
tendency cultivated into a system. To be. a muring 
swashbuckler, with profound contempt for all /'/////:*'* 
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tory of the (Jennan stage, 1 says: *' He sat in the centre 
of the pit ; his powerful glance governed and directed 
the circle around him, and bridled the dissatisfied or 
neutral. On one occasion, when the Jena students, 
whose arbitrary judgment was very unseasonable to 
him, expressed their opinion too tumultuously, he rose, 
demanded silence, and threatened to have, the dis- 
turbers turned out by the hussars on guard. A .similar 
scent' took place in IS02 on the representation of Fr. 
Schickel's * Alarcos/ which appeared to the. public too 
during an attempt, and the approbation given by the 
loyal party provoked a loud laugh of opposition, 
<*<elhe rose and called out with a voice, of thunder: 
* Let no one laugh!' At last he went so far as for 
sme, time to forbid any audible, expression on the part 
of the public, whether of approval or disapproval. He 
would sutler no kind of disturbance in what he held 
to he suitable. Over criticism lit 1 , ke.pt a tight rein; 
hearing that Bottieher was writing an essay on his 
direction of the theatre, he declared that if it appeared 
lit* would resign his post; and Bottieher left the article 
imprinted,*' 

Holding this despotic, position toward the public., it 
may be imagined that he was imperious enough with 
the act urn. Both he and Schiller were of opinion that 
nothing short of the "brief imperative" was of any 
use with actors tlrnn< rfurrh, ]"crnnnfl *un.d (/c fall it/- 
kt'it -fut nic/itx it-itxzitrir/i(.t'rt., said Schiller. (Joe.the as 
director would hear of NO opposition, would listen to 
none of the, egotistical claims which usually torment 
managers: he insisted on each doing what was allotted 
to him. Resistance, wan at once, followed by punish- 
ment: he Bent the men to the. guard-house,, and had 
sentinels placed before the doors of the women, confin- 
ing them to their rooms, With the leading actors he, 
employed other means: once when Becker reftu'ed to 
1 * l (*t';ifhi<'ht.<< dor titmt.-idwii SchauHpiol-Kunst." 
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a congS, as at other theatres; so that no money could 
be made by them beyond their salaries. 1 Except to 
confessed mediocrity, Weimar could scarcely have 
offered a temptation ; nevertheless, the magic names 
of Goethe and Schiller did attract a few good actors. 

The shifts to which the management was forced to 
have recourse, with so small and insufficient a troupe, 
may be gathered from this anecdote. The opera of 
"Die Zauberflote" was performed, but the Queen 
of Night was so far advanced in pregnancy, that it 
was impossible to let her appear in that condition. 
Another singer was not to be had. In this dilemma 
Goethe actually made her sing the music behind the 
scenes, while an actress on the stage pantomimically 
represented the character. 

When the connection between Schiller and Goethe 
grew closer, the Theatre began to assume a really 
earnest aspect. With his natural tendency to interest 
himself in whatever deeply interested his friends, 
Goethe caught some of Schiller's dramatic enthusiasm, 
and began to treat the stage as a means of artistic 
education for the nation. "Don Carlos" was per- 
formed; somewhat later "Egmont" was adapted to 
the stage by Schiller (in a melodramatic style which 
revealed his love of material effects), and the greatest 
undertaking of all was achieved, namely, the perform- 
ance of " Wallenstein." The effect was prodigious, and 
the Weimar stage seemed really to have achieved 
something like the establishment of a new and 
grandiose style of dramatic representation. It was, 
however, but a flash. The strivings of the two poets 
were misdirected, as the event soon proved. No drama 
could so be founded. The dramatic age had passed, 
and could not be restored not at least in such 
forms. 

1 On the various salaries paid to actors at Weiinar, see Pasqu : 
" Goethe's Theaterleitung in Weimar," i. 
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power to that summit on which it could from thence- 
forth measure itself with that of all other nations ; it 
carried along with it theatrical art, such as it was. If 
the attempt had been made to advance the culture 
of actors us far us was necessary in order to bring it 
even with the victorious march of our literature, the 
moment would have been lost in which the Stage 
could render immeasurable service to the national 
culture, 

"Goethe and Schiller had essentially this mission: 
to elevate poetry ; to carry the intellectual life of the 
nation into higher ideal regions; literature was their 
wunnlitttc object, the stage only a secondary one ; nay, 
it was with them only a means to an end. To work 
with entire devotion to dramatic art, solely for it and 
through it, us Moliere and Shakespeare did, never 
occurred to them; nor would they imitate Lessing, 
who attached himself closely to art, to what it 
achieved, and could achieve. They placed themselves 
and their poems on the standpoint of the independent 
litfrttrii drama. The old schism between the ye.nmi 
again presented itself ; the scholarly in opposition to 
the popular drama ; and poetic art again won the 
Mipremaey over dramatic. '.Don Curios' and ' Wal- 
Itmstein * were not conceived for the actual stage, 
and could only be adapted to it with groat labour 
and Huc.rifico ; in writing ' Faust/ ' Tasso/ and the 
4 Naturliehe Tochter/ Goethe did not contemplate their 
representation, which must be considered purely as 
a theatrical exjeriwent. It was a natural consequence 
that, Hinee the two great poets adapted their works to 
the theatre just an it was, and were by no means exces- 
sively fastidious in their mode of doing it, they, with 
the name sort of violence,, pushed forward the art of 
representation, and here also had to content themselves 
with what could be achieved by merely external disci- 
pline. Dramatic art had not reached that point of cul- 
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\vith their peculiarities of speech. " One would scarcely 
believe, that />, p, d, and i are generally considered to 
bey*f///r different letters," said the poet to Kekermann, 
" for they only speak of a hard and a soft I, and of a hard 
and a soft </, and thus seem tacitly to intimate that p 
and /do not exist. 1 With such people Pciti (pain) is 
like, Ilf in (leg), lit us (pass) like 7/rr,s\v (bass), and Teekel 
(a terrier) like Ar/,v7 (cover). 1 ' Thus an actor in an 
impassioned moment bidding his mistress cease her re- 
proaches, exclaimed t> enfe. (Oh, duck !) meaning cndc 
(Oil, cease. !). 

The, auceess of * Wallenstein," which was a theatrical 
no loss than an artistic success, seemed to have decided 
the buttle in favour of the Ideal school ; seemed, but 
did not. Art was henceforth to be everything. So far 
did ({oethe carry out his principle of placing Art fore- 
most,' 2 that he would not suffer the actons to forge it the 
audience ; his maxim was, that in a .scene between two 
actors, the presence of the, spectator should constantly 
be. felt. ( 'onset juently the, actors were not allowed to 
stand in profile, or to turn their batiks upon the, audi- 
ence, or to speak at the back of the stage, under any 
pretext. They were to nr/jV, not to be the characters 
represented. Heinrieh Schmidt narrates how Goethe, 
in giving him lessons in acting, entered into the minut- 
est details. In the celebrated monologue of Hamlet, 
44 To be or not to be,,*' he, allowed Schmidt to place his 
right hand upon his chin, while the left hand supported 
the right elbow ; but would not permit this left hand 
to he closed like a list, insisting that the two middle 
fingers should be held together, the thumb and the 
other two lingers kept apart. 3 In acting, he reversed 



1 LtnlcumH in bin book, 4i Aun (Joc^tha'H Lctxm : Wahrlunl 
mid kmiu* IHrht-untr," tclln a Htory of (Sraf, Sc.hillor'H favourilo 
iulor, who, <m K<miij? ih* f*ivat Talma, oxdaiimul, " Dalma istein 
(,'tttt!" 

' J Sc*< hiH 4t Uult*H for ArtorH." Wrrke., xxxv. pp. 4:jr>~4r>0 

1 * 4 Krinnorun^on/ 1 p. 110. 
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proclaimed a great school of Art, in which the litmvry 
public religiously believed. But the other public.? 
Goethe himself shall answer. " Here in Weimar they 
have done me, the honour to perform my Mphigenia* 
and my <T;isso/" he said to Kekermann In his old 
age. ** Mut how often ? Scarcely once In three or 
four years. The public finds them tedious. Very 
probably, ... I really had the notion once that 
it was possible to found a Herman Drama; but 
there wan HO emotion or excitement all remained 
as it wan before." 

To found a German Drama by means of poetic works 
and antique restorations, was the delusion of one who 
was essentially twt a dramatist. I have more than once 
denied to Goethe the, peculiar genius which makes the 
dramatist; and my denial is not only supported by 
the. evidence of his own works; it is, I think, conclu- 
sively established by his critical reflections on Shake- 
speare, and his theatrical treatment of Shakespeare's 
works. Profoundly as he appreciated the poet, he 
seems to me wholly to have misunderstood the drama- 
tist, lie actually asserts that Hamlet's Ghost, ami the 
witches in " Macbeth," are examples of Shakespeare's 
11 representing what would better be imagined;" that in 
the reading, those figures are acceptable, hut in the act- 
ing they disturb, nay roj>el, our emotion. So radical 
a misconception need not be dwelt on. The reader, 
who does not at once perceive it, may rest assured that 
he is wholly unacquainted with the secrets of dramatic* 
art, As an example of Goethe's entire misunderstand- 
ing of Shakespeare's art, I will cite the version he made 
of * 4 Romeo and Juliet," of which he was not a little 
proud. The, subject is of sufficient literary interest * 
considering tim two names implicated to warrant 
a digression. 

It was in 1811 that he undertook to recast " Romeo 
and Juliet" for the stage*.; and as this version has 
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brief yet free and masterly the figures stand out from 
the canvas, 

Out* would imagine that a dramatist who undertook 
to remedy tin 4 defects of this work would throw all his 
labour into those parts \vluro the work is weakest, and 
thus fm the rieh harvest of dramatic thought from all 
the chair and stubble; one would certainly never ex- 
pect him to remove any of those vivid touches which 
give lift* to the characters, or any of those dramatic 
presentations of the subject which animate the scene. 
Yet this, and this only, has ({oetho done. 1 

Shakespeare opens with one of his lifelike exposi- 
tions, pregnant with purpose, and arresting attention 
at the <wlset. The Capulet servants are swaggering in 
the st reels of Verona, and no sooner do they meet the 
.servants of tin* Montagues than at once they come to 
blows. Tybalt and Benvolio quickly join in tlu 4 . fray ; 
old Capuletand old Montague are not long behind. 
The. whole feud of the two houses -that which forms 
the -titH/itx of the piece lives before us. The entrance 
of the Prince, threatening de.ath to the man who next 
disturbs tlu* peace of Verona, introduces another tragic, 
motive. The whole exposition is a masterly specimen 
of dramatic*, art. Hut (Joothe had so little sense of 
what was dramatic, that he strikes out this exposition, 
and opens his version like a comic opera, with a chorus 
of servants who are arranging lamps and garlands before 
(.'apu let's house : 

u Xiiudet die Lumpen an, 
Wunlet aiu'h Kntnxo (Iran, 
I It'll H(\y dan IlauH I '" 
otc., etc, 

* In a Iflttor to Fran van Wnl'/o#<w, ho HjxuikH of UIK re.co.ntly 
completed vowion thus: 4<> Tlio maxim which I followed was U> 
<*onrt<ntnit.o all that wan mowt intoroHtin^, and brin^ it into har- 
mony; fur Shakc*H|H<;ir<\ folhtwin^ UK* Ixml, <if hiH ^(uiiuK, IUH time, 
and 'his ptiblir, \v;i forced to bring to^<.tli<^r mudi tint was not 
harmonious, fo tlatter tin* rri^nin^t.jwto." ( u LitcrariHclu*.r Nuch- 
ULSH dcr Kran von Wcji/.t^cn," vol. i. p. 4.T7.) 
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all her individuality is destroyed ; every one of the. 
characteristic touches is washed out by an unsparing 
sponge. In his essay on Shakespeare he, gives us the 
etue to these tuuissions; for he. says u that the Nurse 
anil Mercutio almost entirely destroy the tragic, mean- 
ing of the story, and are to be regarded as farcical 
additions, which the modern .stage repudiates." 1 The 
alterations in this scene are not important, and are 
chiefly the presence of the. Prince, who comes to the 
bull with Mereutio, bin object being to mix in the 
society of Cupulet and Montague, and so bring about 
amity between the houses. The old feud is again talked 
of: us if talking could take the place of doing! The 
rest of the piece follows the, original pretty closely ; 
there are only two alterations which will for notice ; 
one an improvement, and one an extraordinary and 
inexplicable blunder. 

To lK*gin with the. blunder : The reader knows with 
what sharpness Shakespeare has contrasted the calm, 
respectable Paris, who wooes Juliet through her parents, 
and the fervid Romeo, who goes direct to Juliet her- 
self ; one seeks the, father's consent, without troubling 
himself about the maid ; the other seeks the maid's 
consent, and braves the. enmity of the father. What 
will the reader think of (Joetho's dramatic ideas, on 
hearing that this contrast is entirely effaced; Paris 
makes love to Juliet; has long adored her in silence, 
before, he ventured to ask her parent's consent ! 

The second alteration is a dramatic improvement ; 
although it will certainly make, the Shakespeare bigots 
cry out. It is the closing of the piece with Juliet's 
death, the Friar in a short soliloquy pointing the moral. 
Nothing can be more, undnunatie or wore tiresome 
than the long recapitulation of facts perfectly familiar 
to the audience, with which Shakespeare ends the 
iece. 
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Karsten, whose poodle performed the leading part in 
the well-known mt'lodnuue of " The Dog of Montargis" 
with such perfection that he carried the public, every- 
where with him, in Paris as in Germany. It may bo 
imagined with what sorrowing seoru (Joethe beard of 
this. The dramatic art to give place to a poodle! 
Ht\ who detested dugs, to hear of a dog performing on 
all the stages of <<ernwny with greater success than 
tlu' best of actors! The occasion wan not one to bo 
lost. Th** duke, wlione fondness for dogs wan an marked 
as UoethrVi aversion to them, was craftily assailed, 
from various sides, to invite Karsten and his poodle 
to Weimar. When Cioethe heard of tins he haughtily 
answered, ** In our theatric regulation stands: no do<js 
ttdmitlt'd OH, the xtttt/r " - and paid no more attention 
to it. As the duke had already written to invite 
Kar.sten and his <log t (Joe.tlu^s opposition, was set 
down to Hystetnatic arbitra-riness, and p(ople artfully 
u wondered " how a print'-e's wisluw could be opposed 
for such tritlea Tlie, dog came. After the first re- 
heitrHal, (ot*the, dt^clared that ho would have nothing 
more to do with a theatre on which a dog was allowed 
to 'jH*rform ; and at once started for Jena. Princes ill 
brook opposition ; and the, duke, after all, was a duko. 
In an unworthy moment, he wrote, the following, which, 
WUH ponted in the theatre, and forwarded to (Joethe: 

<4 From the expressed opinions which have reached 
me, I have come to the conviction that the .Ilerr 
(Seheimrath von (Joethe wishes to be released from his 
functions as Intendant, which I hereby accord. 

"KARL AlWUHT." 

A more, offensive <lismiNHal could seareely have bt^en 
suggestiul by malice. In tin*, duke, it was only a spurt 
of the imperious temper and coarseness which roughened 
his fine qualities. On < Joe the the blow fell heavily. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

KnilU.KK's LAST YEAU8. 

THK current of narrative in the preceding chapter 
hits flowed onwards into yearn and events from which 
we must now return. Instead of the year 1817, we 
must recall the year 1800. Schiller has just come to 
settle id Weimar, there, to end his days in noble work 
with his great friend. It may interest the reader to 
have a glimj.se of (Joetho's daily routine; the more so, 
as such a glimpse is not to he had from any published 
works. 

He rone, at seven, sometimes earlier, after a sound 
and prolonged sleep; for, like Thorwaldseu, he had a 
" talent for sleeping/ 1 only surpassed by his talent 
for continuous work. Till eleven he worked without 
interruption. A tuip of chocolate, was then brought, 
and hts resumed work till one. At two he dined. 
This meal was the important meal of the day. His 
apatite was immense. Kven on the days when he 
complained of not being hungry, he ate much more 
than most men. Puddings, sweets, and cakes were 
always welcome. He sat a long while over his wine, 
chatting gaily to some friend or other (for he never 
<lined alone), or to one of the actors, whom he often 
had with him, after dinner, to read over their parts, 
and to take his instructions. He. was fond of wine, 
and drank daily his two or three bottles. 

Lent this statement should convey a false impresaion, 
I hasten to recall to the reader's recollection the habits 
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men with, pretensions more offensive than dulness. 
To those who pleased him he was inexpressibly charm- 
ing; to the others he was stately, even to stiffness. 
While, therefore, we hear some speak of him with 
an enthusiasm such as genius alone can excite, we hear 
others giving vent to the feelings of disappointment, 
and even of offence, created by his manners. The 
stately minister exasperated those who went to see the 
impassioned poet. As these visitors were frequently 
authors, it was natural they should avenge their 
wounded self-love in criticisms and epigrams. To cite 
but one example among many : Burger, whom Goethe 
had assisted in a pecuniary way, came to Weimar, and 
announced himself in this preposterous style: "You 
are Goethe I am Burger," evidently believing he 
was thereby maintaining his own greatness, and offer- 
ing a brotherly alliance. Goethe receives him with 
the most diplomatic politeness and the most diplo- 
matic formality ; instead of plunging into discussions 
of poetry, he would be brought to talk of nothing but 
the condition of the GcJttingen University, and the 
number of its students. Burger went away furious, 
avenged this reception in an epigram, and related 
to aH comers the experience he had had of the proud, 
cold, diplomatic Geheimrath. Others had the like 
experience to recount; and a public, ever greedy of 
scandal, ever willing to believe a great man is a 
small man, echoed these voices in swelling chorus. 
Something of offence lay in the very nature of Goethe's 
bearing, which was stiff, even to haughtiness. His 
appearance was so imposing, that Heine humourously 
relates how, on the occasion of his first interview with 
him, an elaborately prepared speech was entirely 
driven from his memory by the Jupiter-like presence, 
and he could only stammer forth "a remark on the 
excellence of the plums which grew on the road from 
Jena to Weimar." An imposing presence is irritating 
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whom all strangers spring back as from a precipice, 
His form is wasted, yet severely powerful, and very 
angular. He is full of acumen, but without love. 
His conversation is as excellent as his writings." He 
never repeated this visit to Schiller, who doubtless 
quite subscribed to what Goethe wrote : " I am glad 
you have seen Eichter. His love of truth, and his 
wish for self-improvement, have prepossessed me in 
his favour ; but the social man is a sort of theoretical 
man, and I doubt if he will approach us in a practical 
way." 

If to pretenders and to strangers Goethe was cold 
and repellent, he was warm and attractive enough 
to all with whom he could sympathise. Brotherly to 
Schiller and Herder, he was fatherly in his loving dis- 
cernment and protection to such men as Hegel, then 
an unknown teacher, and Voss, the son of the trans- 
lator of Homer. 1 He excited passionate attachments in 
all who lived in his intimacy; and passionate hatred 
in many whom he would not admit to intimacy. 

The opening of this century found Schiller active, 
and anxious to stimulate the activity of his friend. 
But theories hampered the genius of Goethe; and 
various occupations disturbed it. He was not, like 
Schiller, a reflective, critical poet, but a spontaneous, 
instinctive poet. The consequence was, that Eeflec- 
tion not only retarded, but misled him into Symbolism 
the dark corner of that otherwise sunny palace of 
Art which he has reared. He took up "Faust," and 
wrote the classic intermezzo of " Helena." He was 
very busy with the theatre, and with science ; and at 
the close of the year fell into a dangerous illness, 
which created much anxiety in the duke and the 
Weimar circle, and of which the Frau von Stein wrote 
in that letter quoted p. 61. He recovered in a few 

!Note Voss's enthusiastic gratitude in his " Mittheilungen iiber 
Goethe und Schiller." 
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circle ; which irritated his vanity the more because a 
juke of (Joothe's hud been repealed to him. In Japan, 
besides the temporal court of the emperor, there is 
the spiritual court of the Dalai-buna, which exercises 
a superior though secret influence. Goethe,, allud- 
ing to this, said: "It is of no use to Kotxebuo 
that he has been received at the temporal court of 
.Japan, if he cannot get admitted to the spiritual 
court."* Kot/.ebue thought he could destroy that court, 
and set up one of his own, of which Schiller should be 
the Dalai-Lama. 

There was at this time a select little circle, com- 
posed of (Joethe, Schiller, Meyer, and several distin- 
guished women, the (Jountess .von Kinsiedel, Fraulein 
von Imholl", Frau von Wolxoge.n, and others. The 
great preponderance of women in this circle gave a 
romantic, tinge to the laws they imposed on them- 
selves. On Kot/,e hue's arrival, one of Amalia's maids 
of honour ttsed her utmost to obtain his admission ; 
but Schiller and Uoethe resolved on his exclusion, got 
a by-law enacted* " that no member should have the 
power of introducing another person, native or stranger, 
without the previously expressed unanimous consent 
of the other members.* 1 A certain coolness had sprung 
up between some, of the members of the circle, and 
Uoethe, postered by the iteration of the request that 
Kot/obue should be, admitted, at last said, " Laws once 
recognised should be upheld ; if not, it would be. better 
to break up the society altogether; which, perhaps, 
would be the more advisable, as constancy is always 
difficult, if not tedious, to ladies." The ladies wens 
naturally enough irritated. Kot/.ebuo was ready to 
inflame, them. Schiller had just gone to Leipsic ; and 
Kot/ebue, taking advantage of this absence, organised 
a fete to celebrate the. coronation of Frederick Schiller 
in tlit*. Xtadthoitse of Weimar. Scones from "Don 
Carlos/* the "Maid of Orleans," and "Maria Stuart" 
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were to come first. Goethe's favourite, the Countess 
von Einsiedel (now his foe), was to represent the Joan 
of Arc ; the Fraiilein von Imhoff the Queen of Scots ; 
Sophie Moreau was to recite the Song of the BelL 
Kotzebue was to appear as Father Thibaut in the 
" Maid of Orleans " and as the Bell Founder, in which 
latter character he was to strike the mould of the bell 
(made of pasteboard), and, breaking it in pieces, disclose 
the bust of Schiller, which was to be crowned by the 
ladies. The preparations for this fte were eagerly 
carried forward. Weimar was in a state of excite- 
ment. The cabal looked prosperous. The Princess 
Caroline had consented to be present. Schiller was 
most pressingly invited, but said, in Goethe's house, a 
few days before, "I shall send word I am ill." To 
this Goethe made no reply. He heard of all the 
arrangements in perfect silence. 

" It was thought," says Falk, to whom we owe this 
story, "that a coolness between the two great men 
would spring out of this cabal ; especially if the simple, 
unsuspecting Schiller should fall into the toils laid for 
him. But they who suspected this, knew not the men. 
Fortunately, however, the whole scheme fell to pieces. 
The directors of the Library refused to lend Schiller's 
bust ; the burgomaster refused to lend the Stadthouse. 
Rarely has so melancholy, so disastrous a day risen on 
the gay world of Weimar. To see the fairest, most 
brilliant hopes thus crushed at a blow when so near 
their fulfilment, what was it but to be wrecked in 
sight of port ? Let the reader but imagine the now 
utterly useless expenditure of crape, gauze, ribbons, 
lace, beads, flowers, which the fair creatures had made ; 
not to mention the pasteboard for the bell, the canvas, 
colours, brushes for the scenes, the wax candles for 
lighting, etc. Let him think of the still greater outlay 
of time and trouble requisite for the learning so many 
and such various parts; let him figure to himself a 
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majestic Maid of Orleans, a captivating Queen of Scots, 
a lowly Agnes, so suddenly compelled to descend from 
the pinnacle of glnry, and in evil moment to lay aside 
the crown and sceptre, helm, dress, and ornament, and 
he will admit there never was fate more cruel." 

Shortly after this tin the 18th June, .1802 
Goethe's son was confirmed. Herder oilieiated on 
the occasion; and this brought him onee more into 
that friendly relation with Goethe, which of late had 
been cooled by his jealousy of Schiller. Herder had 
been jealous of the growing friendship of Goethe and 
Merck; he wan .still more embittered by the growing 
friendship of (*<*ethe and Schiller. Ho was bitter 
against Schiller's idol, Kant, and all Kant's admirers, 
declaring the new philosophy destructive of Christian 
morals, lie wan growing <ld, and the bitterness <>[ his 
youth was intensified by age and sickness. Schiller 
was in every way antagonistic to him; and the per- 
formance of " Wullenstein " "made him ill/ 1 Goethe, 
whose marvellouH tolerance he had HO sorely tried, 
and who never raised tt> athnlro his tine ([ualitius, said, 
4 M)ne could not go to him without rejoicing in his 
mihlutiHS, ont^ could not quit him without having becii 
hurt by his bitternem" For some time Goethe was 
never mentioned in the Herder family, except in an 
almost inimical tone; and yet Herder's wifo wrote to 
Kw.hrl : "Let us thank God that Goethe still lives. 
Weimar would bo intolerable without him." They 
lived together in Jena for a few days, and parted never 
to nee each other again. In December, 1803, Herder 
was no more. 

While discussing Physical Science with Hitter, Com- 
parative Anatomy with Loder, Optics with Himly, and 
making observations on the Moon, the plan of a great 
poem/ 1 I)e Natura Kerum," rose in Goethe's mind, and, 
like, HO many other plans, remained a plan. Inter- 
course with the great philologist Wolff led him a will- 
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glorify, but which Art abjures. A drama, or any other 
poem, may carry with it material which admits of 
symbolical interpretation; but the poet who makes 
symbolism the .substance and the purpose of his work 
has mistaken his vocation. The whole Greek Drama 
has been //^iV/'/wAv/ into symbols by some modern 
scholars ; but if the d'reek Dramatists had written with 
any sueh purpose, us that detected by these interpreters 
they would never have survived to give interpreters, 
the trouble. The Iliad has quite recently been once 
mure interpreted into an allegory; Dante's "Divine 
Comedy" has Iieen interpreted into an allegory; 
Shakespeare's plays have, by ITlriei, been interpreted 
into moral platitudes; the " Wahlverwandlsehafteu " 
has been interpreted into a " world history." Indeed, 
symbolism being in its very nature <(rl>ifntrt/ the 
indication of a meaning not directly expressed, but 

arbitrarily thrust itiulfr the (expression - there, is no 

limit to the power of iiitt'riwcttti'um,. It is, however, 
quite certain that the poets had not the meanings 
which their commentators find; and equally certain 
that, if poets wrote for commentators, they would never 
produce masterpieces. 

In December, 1HOII, Weimar had a visitor whose 
rank is high among its illustrious guests : Madame do 
Stael. Napoleon woul<l not .suffer lier to remain in 
France.: she was brought by Benjamin Constant to the 
Uennan Athens, that she- might see and know some- 
thing of the men her work " De I'Allemagne" was to 
n*ve,al to her countrymen, (,-rabb Robinson thus de- 
scribes his first sight of her: "I was shown into her 
bedroom, for which, not knowing Parisian customs, I 
was unprepared. She was sitting, most decorously, in 
her bed, and writing. She had her nightcap on, and 
her fac.it was not made, up for the day. It was by no 
means a captivating spectacle, but I had a very cordial 
reception, and two bright black eyes smiled benignuntly 
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rthe caught by sympathy a portion o that admiration 
which every one felt for him. I wan provoked to the 
utterance of a very rude observation. I said: * Madame, 
votis n'uviv. pas cnmpris Goethe, et vous no le com- 
prendre/ jamais.' Her eye flashed she stretched out 
her line arm, of \vhieh .she was justly vain, and said, 
in an emphulie tone ; Monsieur, je eoniprends tout co 
qui merite d'etre eompris ; ee quo je no oomprends 
n'i'st rien.' " This is delightfully French, and is of a 
pieee \\itli ht*r reply to IJohinson's eritieism of hex 
\vtrk " 1 H rAllemagne/ 1 to the (Direct that she had mis- 
taken the plot of the M Triumph der Kmplindsamkcit." 
"Perhaps," slie saiii, ** I thought it hette.r as I stated 
it." Her mode of "restatement 11 is amusingly illus- 
trated hy him lit another example, lie had ([noted to her 
the noble, saying of Kant : ** There are, two things \\hich 
tlie m*re I rt>ntemplate. them, the. more they fill my 
mind with admiration -the starry heavens above, mo 
and the moral law within me." She. sprung tip e,x- 
rluiming, "Ah! que. eela est beau! II faut ([iio jo 
rerive; M ami in her book it runs thus: "Oar, e.omme 
un philoHophe. e^lebre. a tresbiendit: pout Ics CMU-TS 
st-nx-ihtex II y a deux ehomw," etc;. 

The Duchess Amalia was enehante.d with her, and 
the duke wrote to Uoethe, who was at Jena, begging 
him to come over, and be seen by her; which (loethe 
very positively declined. He said, if she wished very 
much to see him, and would e.omo to Jena, she should 
be very heartily welcomed; a comfortable lodging and 
a bourgeois table, would be ottered her, and every day 
they eould have some hours together when Jus business 
wan over ; but he could not undertake to go to court, 
and into society ; he. did not feel himself strong enough. 
In the beginning of 1 804, however, he came to Weimar, 
and there he made her acquaintance ; that is to say, 
he. received her in his own house, at first tStdfCL-tftc^ 
and afterward in small circles of friends. 
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must die. It \\iis u touching scene when Schiller, a 
litllt* reeuvered from his lust attack, entered the sick- 
room of hi:, friend. They walked up to each other, 
ami, without speaking u word, expressed their joy at 
meeting in a long antl manly kiss. Both hoped with 
the return of .spring for return of health and power* 
Sehiller meanwhile was translating the "Phedre" of 
Uucine ; Ooethe wan translating " Uameau's Nephew," 
and writing the history of the ** Farhenlehre." 

The .sprint.; was coming, but on its blossoms Schiller's 
eyes wen* not to rest. On the 30th of April the 
friends purled for the lust time. Sehiller wus going to 
the theatre, ttoethe, too unwell to accompany him, 
saiil j^ood-bye ut tin* tloor of Sehiller's house. I hiring 
Si'hilb*r's illness ttoetlu^ was mueh de.pnwse.d. Voss 
f(und him onee paring up and down his pardon, (Ty- 
ing by himself. He mastered his emotion as Voss 
told turn of Srhiller's state-, and only said, " Fatt 1 - is 
pitiless, and man but little/ 1 

It really Hettw*d us if the two friends were to be 
united in the grave* us they had been in life., (ioethe 
jn*w worst*. From Schiller life wan fast ebbing. On 
the Kth of May he was given over. "His nleep that 
night WUH disturbed; Ills mind again wandered ; with 
the morning he hud lost all eonseiousneHH. He spoke 
incoherently and chiefly in Latin. His last drink was 
champagne. Toward three in the afternoon came on 
the lust exhaustion ; the breath began to fail. Toward 
four he would have called for naphtha, but the last 
syllable died upon his lips; finding himself speechless, 
lie motioned that he. wished to write noinething ; but 
his hand could only trace three letters, in which wan 
yet recognisable the distinct character of his writing. 
His wife knelt by his side; he pressed her hand. His 
sister-in-law stood with the physician at the foot of 
the bed, applying warm cushions to the cold feet. 
Suddenly a sort of electric, shock came, over his counte- 
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nance ; the head fell back : the deepest calm settled on 
his face. His features were as those of one in a soft 
sleep. 

" The news of Schiller's death soon spread through 
Weimar. The theatre was closed ; men gathered into 
groups. Each felt as if he had lost his dearest friend. 
To Goethe, enfeebled himself by long illness, and again 
stricken by some relapse, no one had the courage to 
mention the death of his beloved rival. When the 
tidings came to Henry Meyer, who was with him, 
Meyer left the house abruptly lest his grief might 
escape him. No one else had courage to break the 
intelligence. Goethe perceived that the members of 
his household seemed embarrassed and anxious to 
avoid him. He divined something of the fact, and 
said at last, f I see Schiller must be very ill/ That 
night they overheard him the serene man who seemed 
almost above human affection, who disdained to reveal 
to others whatever grief he felt when his son died 
they overheard Goethe weep ! In the morning he 
said to a friend, ' Is it not true that Schiller was very 
ill yesterday ? ' The friend (it was a woman) sobbed. 
4 He is dead/ said Goethe, faintly. * You have said it,' 
was the answer. < He is dead,' repeated Goethe, and 
covered his face with his hands." l 

"The half of my existence is gone from me," he 
wrote to Zelter. His first thoughts were to continue 
the " Demetrius " in the spirit in which Schiller had 
planned it, so that Schiller's mind might still be with 
him, still working at his side. But the effort was 
in vain. He could do nothing. " My diary," he says, 
" is a blank at this period ; the white pages intimate 
the blank in my existence. In those days I took no 
interest in anything." 

iBulwer's " Life of Schiller." 



CHAPTKIl VII. 



At;rHoi*uii the First t*nrt of*' Faust" wan not pub- 
lished until IBOij, it w*is already completed before 
Schiller's death, and may therefore be titly noticed in 
this place, Fur more than thirty years luul tin 1 , work 
in-en growing in its author's mind, and although its 
precise. chronology i not asrurtainahh*, yd an approxi- 
mation is possible whifh will not bt. without ,sirvirt to 
thr Mtuil*nt. 

Tin 4 Faust-fablt* was familiar to (}tH*th* as a child. 
In Strasburg, during 1770 -7l. t liu <Hiuuuv<ul tlus idea 
of fusing his jH5rstnal t!xpiu i ii*nca into thu mould of llw, 
old l*g*'ud ; but ho wroto nothing of tlu* work until 
1 774 75, wha th bullatl of Uu King of Thuh*,, tho first 
monologue, awl tho first srr.im witli Wagne.r wc^ru writ- 
ten ; and during hin lovc^-atfair with Lili h<* Hk^ttilu<l 
itr^ttihiin's ttatantroplin, tlu* stunio in tilt's Htnu*.t, this 
H<:*n% in (Snit(-!um f H bedroom, thu Hctinns br.twiM*n Kaust 
ami Mt'.phisto during tlie walk, and in tlu* stro^t, and 
th^ g:ird?n sctnt^. In his SWISH journey ho Hkt^tt^hotl Uio 
first intrrviow with Mi*phisto and th r.omiKict; also 
tin* st*.*no lw*fon^ thn tuty gati^H, tho plan of Helena 
(subsequently much mtxlifwd), the ne.ene l)ttw(Hn th<5 
.student and Mc.phisto, and Atiorbae-l^s collar. Wlunt 
in Italy, h rea<l over the old manuscript, and wrote 
the seene.s of tint Witches' Kitchen and tlu*. cathedral ; 
also Uut monologue in the fon\st. In 1 797 f/ir -tr/ntl?* 
Hititlcllt'd. The.n were added the twt PrologiKNS, 
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the curious need complain of no lack of informants. 
English readers will find in the translations by Hay- 
ward and Blackie a reasonable amount of such infor- 
mation pleasantly given; German readers will only 
have the embarrassment of a choice. Far more impor- 
tant than all learned apparatus, is the attempt to place 
ourselves at the right point of view for studying and 
enjoying this wondrous poem, the popularity of which 
is almost unexampled. It appeals to all minds with 
the irresistible fascination of an eternal problem, and 
with the charm of endless variety. It has every ele- 
ment: wit, pathos, wisdom, farce, mystery, melody, 
reverence, doubt, magic, and irony ; not a chord of the 
lyre is unstrung, not a fibre of the heart untouched. 
Students earnestly wrestling with doubt, striving to 
solve the solemn riddles of life, feel their pulses 
strangely agitated by this poem; and not students 
alone, but, as Heine says, with allowable exaggeration, 
every billiard-marker in Germany puzzles himself over 
it. In " Faust " we see as in a mirror the eternal 
problem of our intellectual existence ; and, beside it, 
varied lineaments of our social existence. It is at once 
a problem and a picture. Therein lies its fascination. 
The problem embraces questions of vital importance ; 
the picture represents opinions, sentiments, classes, 
moving on the stage of life. The great problem is 
stated in all its nudity; the picture is painted in all 
its variety. 

This twofold nature of the work explains its popu- 
larity; and, what is more to our purpose, gives the 
clue to its secret of composition; a clue which all 
the critics I am acquainted with have overlooked ; and 
although I cannot but feel that considerable suspicion 
must attach itself to any opinion claiming novelty on 
so old a subject, I hope the contents of this chapter 
will furnish sufficient evidence to justify its acceptance. 
The conviction first arose in my mind as the result of 
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maehinery of horrors, physical and menial: ghostly 
apparitions hidemis revelations of incestuous adul- 
tery and murder mudm\ss IWoniuN killed like 
a rut while listening behind the anus gravediggers 
easting .skulls upon the stage and desecrating' the 
churchyard with their mirth these and other hor- 
nrs form tin* machinery by which moves the highest, 
the grandest* inul the. most philosophic of tragedies. 

It is wt ditlicult to *see how a work so various 
shuuld heenuie so popular. * 4 Faust," which rivals it in 
popularity, rivals it also in prodigality. Almost ev- 
ery typirul asjHK't of life is touched upon; almost 
every subject of intcreHt finds an (expression in almost 
t vcry vurifty of rhythm. It gains a largo audience 
because it iippntts to a large, audience : 

" l>Ir Mus8i knnut ihr nur (lurch I\Ia,sHc xwingxui, 
Kin JM|T Nuclit wich fMuUirh stlbnt. wan ana. 
Wrr Vii'h'H briugt wird manchoni KtwitH bringen, 
I'ntl jttU*r gt'ht /.ufriodiui HUH dtuu Ilium. 1 * l 



( f ritic usually devote their whole attention to an 
exposition of the Idea of Kaust ; and it seems to me 
that in this laborious search after a remote explanation 
they have overlooked the more obvious and natural 
explanation furnished by the work itself. The reader 
who hu followed me thus far will be aware that I 
have litth*. sympathy with that Philosophy of Art 
which Consists in translating Art into Philosophy, and 
that 1 trouble, myself, and him, very little with " con- 
HidemttonH on the Ideal." Experience tells me that 
Artists thenwtelveH have generally other objects in 
view than that of developing an Idea ; and experience 

1 ** Th MU*H ran IK* wmiwllwl by HULKH alone, 
Ku*h 4iiu* at. lw,;t.h H^ckn out, what, JH IUH own. 
nuirlu and i*vcry <nt IH Hiiro to find 
out your noMt^ay Houie.tlung to hia luind. 1 " 

* llluckie. 
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themselves with givater confidence un the Future; as 
if thr Kutmv in /As turn would not also he a Present, 
having its drspisers and its Jeremiahs. 

The ThritUv Prologue, brief though it is, indicates 
the wholr question of poets, managers, and public. It 
is the wisest word yet uttered on the. topic, and seems 
as fresh and applicable an if written yesterday. No 
consideration of importance in omitted, and there are 
no .superfluities, Iwery lino is thrown oil' with the 
utmost rust*, and with the perfect clearness of perfect 
strength. One might say without exaggeration that 
tlu nwMtiry of genius in an distinctly traeeahle in these 
asy, felicitous touches, us in any other part of the 
work ; for it is perhaps in the- treatment of such trifles 
that power is most decisively seen: inferior writers 
always overdo or underdo such things ; they are in- 
Hated or Hal. All hoilies at a certain degree of heat 
heroine luminous; anil in the exaltation of passion 
even an inferior mind will have inspirations of felici- 
tous thought; but, redueed to normal temperatures, 
that which before was luminous becomes opaque, and 
the inferior mind, being neither exalted by passion nor 
moved toward new issues by the pressure of crowding 
thoughts, exhibits its normal strength. And that is 
why the paradox is true, of real mastery being most 
clearly disettrniblo in trifles. When the wind is furi- 
ously sweeping the surface, we. cannot distinguish the 
shallowest from the, deepest stream; it is only when 
the winds are at rent that we can ace to the bottom of 
the shallow stream, and perceive the deep stream to be 
Ixvyond our fathom. 

We may still call upon the wisdom of this Prologue. 
The Manager wants to know how bent to attract the 
public : 

14 Sir* Hitzt'ti twhou init hoh<*n Aug^nbraunen 
(rt*lutt.s<*!i <iu und muchtan gem 4>rHt.auuen. 
Irh w*i,HH \vi* man <i'ii (itiist <lea Volka vernohnt; 
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of the psyehulugicul problem, instead of through that, 
and til^i through tin* scenes of life represented. 

Tlu /'nJiH/iH- ui ilettren succeeds. In many quar- 
ters this Prologue has been strangely misunderstood. 
It has been railed u parody of the Book of Job, and 
censured us u parody. It has been stigmatised as 
irrelevant and irreverent, out of keeping with the rest, 
and gratuitously blasphemous. Some translators have 
omitted it ** us unfit for publication." Coleridge de- 
haled with himself, * whether it became his moral 
diameter to render into English, and so far certainly 
to lend his countenance to, language much of which 
lit* thought vulgar, licentious, and blasphemous." * And 
I will confess that my first impression was strongly 
against it; un impression which was only removed by 
considering the legendary nature, of the poem, and the 
legendary style adopted. It is only organic analysis 
which can truly soixe the. meaning of organic elements ; 
HO lung us we judge an organism ah t\rtnt, according 
to the Idea, or according to our Ideas, and not accord- 
ing to it a nature, we shall never rightly understand 
structure and function ; and this is as true of poems 
us of animals. Madame do, Stael admirably says of 
the whole work : " II serait veVitablemont trop naif de 
mtpposer tju'un tel homme no saeho pas toutes lea 
fuutcH do goUt qu'on pout reprocher ;\ sa pifico ; mais 
il est ourioux do connaftn*, los motifs <pu Font ddtor- 
min^ ?\ los y laissor, ou plutot a les y niettre." And 
in trying to understand what were the motives which 
induced (Jocthe to introduce this prologue, and to 
treat it in this style, we*, must dismiss at once the. 
supposition that he meant to be blasphemous, and 
the supposition that lie could not have been as grave 
und decorous as Klopstock, had he doomed it fitting. 
Lot U,H look a little, closer. 

The wager between Mephistopheles and the Deity 

i "TabhiTalk," vol. ii, p. 118. 
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eepted. In treating a media* vai legend Goethe, 
therefore, gave it something of the mediaeval colour- 
ing a faint tint, just enough to effect his purpose, 
when the xval eoluur would have been an offence. In 
adopting the idea of a Prologue he followed the old 
Puppet-play of " Faust/ 1 of which there are many ver- 
sions. 1 An inferior artist would assuredly have nmde 
this Prologue us grand and metaphysical as possible. 
Uuethe intentionally made it na'ive. We cannot sup- 
pose him unable to treat it otherwise had he so willed; 
but he did not will it so. He wan led to write this 
seene by his .study ot* the older literature, and the 
source of its inspiration in traceable in this na"ivet& 2 
Oumnder the whole tenor of the work, and see how 
great a want of keeping there would have been in a 
Prologue which represented Mephi.stopheles and the 
Deity ueeording to modern conceptions of severe pro- 
priety, when the rest of the work was treated accord- 
ing to legendary belief; scenes like that with the poo- 
dle, the Wuljnirgi.s N'ight, and the Witches* Kitchen, 
would have been in open contradiction with a Pro- 
logue in the. modern spirit. It seems to mo that the 
Prologue is just what it should bo: poetical, with 
a toueh of medieval colouring. It strikes the key- 
note; it openn Uu world of wonder and legendary 
belief, wherein you are, to see transacted the great and 
my.stie drama of life,; it us the threshold at which you 
are bidden to lay aside your garments soiled with the 
duMt of the work* -day world ; fairy garments are given in 
exchange, and you enter a new region, where a drama 
in aeted, dream-like in form, in spirit terribly real. 

Then again, the, language put into the. mouth of Moph- 
i.stopheles, which in HO irreverent as to make the 
unretleeting reader regard the, whole Prologue as blas- 
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Tltf'tv is also another organic uiw.HHity for these two 
prolu.U'ue.-;: in tin- tirsi we see the Manager and his 
I'oi-t mviw: tin- puppets of the scene; in the second 
we see the Lnrd ami Mcphistopheles moving the pup- 
pets nf the dmua \\ilhin a drama. It is from strolling 
players that l In* cause uf tin*, whole, representation pro- 
ceed-* ; it is from heaven that the drama of the temp- 
uiliu is.sw'i, These two prologues were both written in 
lite sauir year. and hiu{ after the conception of the Faust- 
hj*iud had taken ^.lutjH* in (Joe-theAs mind. They were 
afterthoughts, and it Un-omen us to in<[uirc what purpose 
they were iiuvudt'd to suhserv. I believe that in his 
iir.st eoiii*r}tiun ht* only intentied the individual ele- 
ment uf the work to he developed ; and that the world- 
[tirture wa,s an iiftcrtlujught, tint product of reflection. 
In this .subsequent tnmee.ption the tfwond Part was 
more or less firt*eust; and the two prologues are 
introductory to the whole, poem in this uew con- 

ei'jitioll. 

lUtt tu proceed with our analysis. The first scene 
is that of fiiuxt -in hia st-iuli/. The drama here begins. 
KauNt :4l;i uuuM hi.s btuik.s and instruments, vain appli- 
unre.s >f vaiu inquiry. l*uh, and worn with midnight 
toil, h* feels his etVortH huvt* been vain, feels that science 
is iuijHt*ut, fet4s that no answer to his questions can 
he extorted by mortal wisdom, and gives himself to 
magic, 

*Tht I, with hittt*r-Hwi*atin brow, 
N<i w*r niuy tunrh whut I do not know; 
Thut. J with ji*rrig k<*n. ntay nee 



Ti 



Tin* hidden MIV**IH of lifi^ expioro, 

AIM! dfiil in wordn and forms no more." 

cHin, whieli Hhintw in upon him, recalls him to a 

Hetise of the life, without, which he has neglected in 
his study of jwrrhwentH and old bones: Und frayst du 
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Spirit. Thou'rt like the spirit whom thou comprehendest 
Not me! rv * 

Faust (astounded). Not thee ! L yanme8 ' 

Whom, then? 
I, image of the Godhead, 

?? t ? ke ^ e S! ^nocking is heard. 

Oh, death! 'tis Wagner's knock he comes to break 
The charm that bound me while the Spirit spake ! 
Thus my supremest bliss ends in delusion 
Marr'd by a sneaking pedant-slave's intrusion 1 " 

How fine is this transition, the breaking in of prose 
reality upon the visions of the poet, the entrance of 
Wagner, who, hearing voices, fancied Faust was de- 
claiming from a Greek drama, and comes to profit by 
the declamation. Wagner is a type of the Philister, 
and pedant; he sacrifices himself to Books as Faust 
does to Knowledge. He adores the letter. The dust 
of folios is his element ; parchment is the source of his 
inspiration. 

Left once more to himself, Faust continues his sad 
soliloquy of despair. The thoughts, and the music in 
which they are uttered, must be sought in the original ; 
no translation can be adequate. He resolves to die; 
and seizing the phial which contains the poison, says : 

" I look on thee, and soothed is my heart's pain ; 
I grasp thee, straight is lulled my racking brain, 
And wave by wave my soul's flood ebbs away. 
I see the ocean wide before me rise, 
And at my feet her sparkling mirror lies ; 
To brighter shores invites a brighter day." 

He raises the cup to his lips, when suddenly a sound 
of bells is heard, accompanied by the distant singing 
of the choir. It is Easter. And with these solemn 
sounds are born the memories of his early youth, 
awakening the feelings of early devotion. life retains 
him upon earth ; Memory vanquishes despair. 

This opening scene was suggested by the old Puppet- 
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YV-; lii-iv h' I' 1 ' 1 '! ' hiur- ; rll a man, one of the eommon 
hrolh<'ih'"d. I" 1 * ' 1< ' lft ' M ' ynirus after the enjoyment 
whi'-h h*- ."'*' ihrm I'ur-uiiu!- 1'*^ Wanner, true 
iM'dant, tV.'l-* u"lhi:-' M! " tl "* kiml; l "* is ou b' iluw 
Lvuti!"' h' \u"=h'-' i" U with Ktiust. He is one of 
thn-ii* \vhi, in Ihr {4v,r!ir,. uf Nut^iru, would vex you 
with |ti"4tMtn iih"ut aiTMW-hrmltul inseriptioiiH, or in 
tlie luutuli if a vai.it'.- |V,tmit wi.ultl iliseuss the origin 

of the iVla^v , . t - .1 

Tli*' t'l-i'i*!' 1 *-tttil fMiiittl t'littHt, juywK him the rev- 
^jviirr ulway-* i'ai.1 h\ the iltiieruie to the w.holur." 
WaetH^r :^" it with" rnvy; Ktiust ferls it tt hi* a 
itiiV'kriv. Krv.'tvit'-'- t him, wh feels profouiuily his 
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MW, I'ltur* fttrth melancholy 
.-.-*n.v^ *.f HIV, and the inanity 
\*'*w* hus rerallrti to him 
wlirii while the fever ratfed he 
M'k, and .suvnl MO many lives, 

"hrlpuif," hrljMl J.y the KiitluT <f <ltHHl." StMtUnl on 
that M..nr, tin- vi-^.ir *f hi:i ymtth ronie Inu^k Upon 
IUH mind ' 
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to me," Mephisto replies; "I will take your place; 
and believe me I shall add to the reputation you have 
gained in Biblical learning." l Had Goethe known this 
version, he would probably not have omitted such a 
sarcastic touch. 

I must pass over the inimitable scene which follows 
between Mephisto and the young Student newly ar- 
rived at the University, with boundless desire for 
knowledge. Every line is a sarcasm, or a touch of 
wisdom. The position of this scene in its relation to 
the whole deserves, however, a remark. What is the 
scene, but a withering satire on every branch of knowl- 
edge ? and where does it occur, but precisely at that 
juncture when Knowledge has by the hero been re- 
nounced, when Books are closed for ever, and Life is 
to be enjoyed? Thus the words of Mephisto, that 
Theory is a graybeard, and Life a fresh tree, green and 
golden 

" Grau, theurer Freund, 1st alle Theorie, 
Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum " 

prepare us for the utter abjuration of Theory, and the 
eager pursuit of Enjoyment. This leads to 

AuerbacKs Cellar, and its scene of Aristophanic 
buffoonery. The cellar reeks with the fumes of bad 
wine and stale tobacco ; its blackened arches ring with 
the sound of boisterous mirth and noisy songs. The 
sots display themselves in all their sottishness. And this. 
is one form of human enjoyment : a thing still unhap- 
pily to be seen in every city of Europe. Faust looks 
on with a sort of bewildered disgust, which soon 
wearies him : and then away ! away ! to the other 
scene as foul, as hideous to 

The Witches' Kitchen. Here Faust passes from bes- 
tiality to bestiality, from material grossness to spiritual 

i "Das Closter," vol. v. p. 236. 
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not ; " followed by this charming reflection when Faust 
has departed : 

" Du lieber Gott ! was so em Mann - 

Mcht alles alles denken kann ! 
Beschamt nur steh' ich vor ihm da, 
Und sag' zu alien Sachen ja. 
Bin doch ein arm unwissend Kind, 
Begreife nicht was er an mir find't." l 

Wood and Cavern. I do not understand the rela- 
tion of this scene to the whole. Faust is alone among 
the solitudes of Nature, pouring out his rapture and 
his despair : 

4 <& 

" Faust. Alas ! that man enjoys no perfect bliss, I 4 ' 

I feel it now. Thou gavest me with this joy, *** ^ ' 

Which brings me near and nearer to the gods, ^\ ^ \ 

A fellow, whom I cannot do without ; \ * ' 

Though, cold and heartless, lie debases me * , 

Before myself, and, with a single breath | j 

Blows all the bounties of thy love to nought. \ r ', 

He fans within my breast a raging fire f , ' 

For that fair image, busy to do ill. -; ; ' 

Thus reel I from desire on to enjoyment, ' f\ 

And in enjoyment languish for desire." I | 

*l - ! 

Mephisto enters, and the two wrangle. The scene is * 3 I 
full of fine things, but its position in the work is not \ "< 

clear to me. It is followed by that scene in Marga- ^ *'j 
ret's room which exhibits her at the spinning-wheel, I 

singing " Meine Kuh' ist hin " " My peace is gone, . ] , 

my heart is sad ; " and is succeeded by the second garden 

1 The nai'vet^ of expression is not to be translated. Blackie has 
given the sense : 

Dear God ! what such a man as this 
Can think on anything you may ! 
I stand ashamed, and answer yes 
To every word that he may say. 
I wonder what a man so learned as he 
Can find in a poor simple girl like me. 






\ ' 



* 
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scene, in which, she questions Faust about his religion. 
I must give the famous confession of Faith, though 
more literally than Blackie renders it : 

" Misunderstand me not, thou lovely one. 

Who dares name Him ? 

And who confess : 
< I believe in Him ? * 

Who can feel 

And force himself 

To say : * I believe not in Him ? ' 

The All-encompasser, 

The All-sustainer 

Encompasses, sustains He not 

Thee, Me, Himself? 

Does not the Heaven arch itself above ? 

Lies not the earth firm here below ? 

And rise not the eternal stars 

Looking downwards friendly ? 

Gaze not our eyes into each other, 

And is not all thronging 

To thy head and heart, 

Weaving in eternal mystery 

Invisibly visibly about thee ? 

Fill up thy heart therewith, in all its greatness, 

And when thou'rt wholly blest in this emotion, 

Then call it what thou wilt, 

Call it Joy! Heart! Lore! G-od! 

I have no name for it, 

Feeling is all-in-all. 

Name is sound and smoke, 

Clouding the glow of Heaven/* 

Margaret feels this confession to be the same in sub- 
stance as what the Priest teaches her, only in some- 
what different language : 

" NUT mit ein Bischen andern Worten." 

There is something inexpressibly touching in her solici- 
tude about her lover's faith ; it serves to bring out one 
element of her character ; as her instinctive aversion to 
Mephisto brings out another element ; she sees on his 
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forehead that 1m feels no sympathy, that u He never 
yet hath loved a human soul." In his presence she. 
almosts feels that her own love vanishes; certain it is 
that in his presence she cannot pray. 

The guileless innocence which prattles thus, pre- 
pares us for the naYve readiness with which she ex- 
presses her willingness to admit her lover to her 
apartment, and consents to give her mother the sleep- 
ing draught. This scene is, with terrible significance, 
followed by that brief scene at the Well, whore Mar- 
garet hears her friend Bessy triumph, feminine-wise 1 ,, over 
the. fall of one of their companions. Women, in all 
other things so compassionate,, an 1 , merciless to each 
other precisely in those situations where feminine sym- 
pathy would be most grateful, when 1 , feminine tender- 
ness should be most suggestive. Bessy says not a 
word against the seducer; her wrath falls entirely on 
the. victim, who has been " rightly served." Margaret 
taught compassion by experience- cannot now 
triumph us formerly who would have triumphed. But 
now she too is become* what she 1 chid, she too is a 
winner, and cannot elude,. The closing words of thin 
soliloquy haves newer been translated ; there is Home- 
thing in the simplicity and intensity of the expression 
which defies translation. 

** Dtwh AlltH was daxu mieh trieb, 
(tott ! wur so (jut ! nrh war no licb ! l " 

The next scene shows her praying to the Virgin, the, 
Mother of Harrow's ; and this is succeeded by the re- 
turn of her brother Valentino, wittering greatly from 
his sister's shame ; ho interrupts the serenade' of Faust, 
attacks him, and is stubbed by Mephisto, falls, and 
expires uttering vehement reproaches against Margaret. 

1 Th< meaning is, ** Yt, if I Htmicd, Uw HIII came* to inn in 
Hh;i}><? NO KOCH I, HO lowly, that I loved it. 1 ' 
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religious element: just as previously he contrasted 
the Witches* Kitchen and its orgies with the orgies of 
Auerl nidi's cellar. 

We, must not linger on the Blocksberg, but return * 

to earth, and the tragic drama there hastening to its \ 

denouement. Seduction has led to infanticide: in- ^ 

fantieide has led to the condemnation of Margaret. ;, 

Kaust learns it all ; le,arns that a triple murder lies 
to his account Valentine, Margaret, and her child. 
In his despair he reproaches Mephisto for having 
concealed this from him, and wasted his time in 
insipid fooleries. Mephisto coldly says that Margaret 
is not the tirst who has so died. Upon which Faust 
breaks forth: " Not the first! Misery! Misery! by 
no human soul to be conceived ! that more than one 
creature, of (}od should ever have been plunged into 
the depth of this woe! that the first, in the writhing 
agony of her death, should not have atoned for the. guilt 
of all tin*, rent before the eyes of the eternally Merciful ! " 

One peculiarity is noticeable in this scene: it is 
the. only bit of prose in the whole work; what could 
have determined him to write it in prose? At first 
I thought it might IKS the, nature of the scene : but 
the intensity of language, seems to demand verse, and 
surely the Hcene in Auerbaeh's cellar is more prosaic 
in its nature than this ? The, question then remains, 
and on it the critic may exert his ingenuity. 

What painting in the six brief lines which make up 
the Hueeeeding scene! Kaust and Mephisto are riding 
over a wild and dreary plain ; the sound of carpenters 
at work on the gibbet informs them of the preparations 
for the execution of Margaret. 

And now the final scene opens, Faust enters the 
dungeon where Margaret lies huddled on a bed of 
straw, singing wild snatches of ancient ballads, her 
reason gone, her cud approaching. The terrible pathos 
(f this interview draws tears into our eyes after twenty 
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unworthily, he could see nothing but magic-lantern 
scenes iu variety of detail If " Hamlet " is not a 
magic-lantern, " Faust " is not. The successive scenes 
of a magic-lantern have no connection with a general 
plan ; have no dependence one upon the other. In 
the analysis just submitted to the reader, both the 
general plan and the interdependence of the scenes 
have, it is hoped, been made manifest. A closer famil- 
iarity with tins work removes the tirst feeling of dis- 
appointment. We learn to understand it, and our 
admiration grows with our enlightenment. The picture 
is painted with HO (tunning a hand, and yet with so 
cureless an air, that Strength is veiled by Grace, and 
nowhere HeeniH straining itself in Effort. 

I believe few persons have read " Faust " without 
disappointment. There are works which, on a lirst 
acquaintance, ravish UH with delight: the ideas are 
new ; the form i.s new ; the execution striking ; in the 
glow of enthuwtiHtn we pronounce, the new work a 
masterpiece. We study it, learn it by heart, and 
Nome what weary our acquaintances by the emphasis 
of enthusiasm. In a few years, or it may be months, 
the work IMS become unreadable, and we marvel at 
our old admiration. The ideas arc no longer novel; 
they appear truisms or perhaps faLsisniH. The execu- 
tion IH no longer admirable, for we have discovered its 
trick. In familiarising our minds with the work, our 
admiration lias been slowly strangled by the contempt 
which familiarity Is said to breed, but which familiarity 
only breeds in contemptible minds, or for things con- 
temptible. The work then wan no masterpiece ? Not 
in the leant. 1 A masterpiece seldom excites sudden 
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1 A (Induction muHl, 1m made from the opinion which oven tho 
wine expreHH of a new book or omirreuco. Their opinion givew 
me titlingn of their mood, and Home vague gnonH at the now fact, 
but. i mwine to be trusted UH the lasting relation between that 
intellect and that thing. -~ Kinvrmm. 
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had been really what I expected, they would have 
contained beauties superficial and alluring, but by no 
means such as would have entitled them to their great 
reputation." We need not be surprised therefore to 
hear even distinguished men express unfavourable 
opinions of " Faust." Charles Lamb, for instance, 
thought it a vulgar melodrame in comparison with 
Marlowe's " Faustun ; " an opinion he never could have 
formed had ho read " .Faust " in the original. He f 

read it in a translation, and no work suffers more from * 

translation. However unwilling a reader may be that 

his competence to pronounce a judgment should be 

calle.il in question, it must be said in all seriousness j. 

and with the most complete absence of exaggeration j 

and prejudice, that in a translation he really has uot ; 

the work before, him. J 

Several times in these, pages T have felt called upon ; 

to protest against the adequacy of all translation of .j 

poetry. In its happiest efforts, translation is but \ 

approximation; and its efforts are not often happy. f 

A translation may be good <(# translation, but it can- v 

not bo. an adequate reproduction of the original. It | 

may be a good poem ; it may bo a good imitation of J 

another poo.m ; it may be better than the original; but i 

it cannot be an adequate reproduction ; it cannot be * 

the name thing in another language, producing the j 

same effect on the mind. And the cause lies deep in . 

tin 1 , nature of poetry. " Melody," as Beethoven said to i 

Bettina, " gives a wnMto-iw mxtcnc-e to poetry ; for 

does not the, meaning of a poem become embodied in l 

melody ?" The meanings of a poem and the meanings ,; 

of the individual words may be reproduced; but in a 
poem meaning and form are as indissoluble as soul 
and body; and the form cannot be reproduced. The ; 

effort of poo.try is a compound of music and suggestion ; ; 

this music and this suggestion are intermingled in 
words, to alter which is to alter the effect. For words , 
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which is a very close translation, much closer than any 
usually found in a foreign language, where indeed it 
would in all probability assume some such form as 
this : 

" The river Heif-hnpelled purmie8 its course." 

In these, examples we have what is seldom found in 
translations, accuracy of meaning expressed in similar 
metre ; yet the music and the poetry are gone ; because 
the music, and the poetry are organically dependent on 
tun-tain peculiar arrangements of sound and suggestion. 
Walter Scott speaks of the verse of a ballad by Mickle 
which haunted his boyhood; it is this: 

u The dew.s of summer night did full; 

The moon, wweet regent of the sky, 
Silvenul the Hides of Cnmnor Hall, 

And many an oak that, grew thereby." 

This verse we will rearrange as a translator woxild rear- 
range it : 

* The nightly dewB commenced to fall ; 
Tim moon, whone empire JH the ky, 
Shone on the, walln of Cunmor Hall, 
And all the oukH that .stood thereby." 

I 

Here is a verse which certainly would never have * 

haunted any one; and yet upon what apparently slight * 

variations the dittV.renee of elTc.e.t depends ! The mean- J 

ing, metre, rhymes, and most of the words, are the * 

same ; yet the difference in the result is infinite. Let | 

UH translate it a little more freely : | 

Sweetly did fall the dewn of night; j 

The moon, of heaven the lovely queen, / 

On Ounmor Hull ahoiie 8ilvtr \>ri^ht, 1 

And ^lant'ed the oakn* broad houghs Ixbtween." I 

I appeal to the reader's experience whether this is * 

not a translation which in another language, would pass I 
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must also bo different Idioms are of course untrans- 
latable. Felicities of expression are the idioms of the 
poet ; but as on the one hand these felicities are essen- 
tial to the poem, and on the other hand untranslatable, 
the vanity of translation becomes apparent. I do not 
say that a translator cannot produce a fine poem in 
imitation of an original poem; but I utterly disbelieve 
in the possibility of his giving us a work which can 

be to us what the original is to those who read it. If, f 

therefore, we reflect what a poem "Faust" is, and that > 

it contains almost every variety of style and metre, it 
will be tolerably evident that no one unacquainted * 

with the original can form an adequate idea of it from } 

translation ; and if this is true, it will explain why 
Charles Lamb should prefer Marlowe's " Faustus," and 
why many other readers should speak slightingly of 
" Kaust." 

As useful memoranda for comparison, 1 will here 
analysis Marlowe's "Faustus" and Oalderon's "El 
Magieo Prodigioso," } 

"Doctor Faustus" has many magnificent passages, 
such as Marlowe of the " mighty line " could not fail 

to write ; but on the whole it is wearisome, vulgar, and | 

ill-conceived. The lowest buffoonery, destitute of wit, * 

tills a largo portion of the scenes; and the serious parts * 

want dramatic evolution. There is no character well , t 

drawn. The melancholy figure of Mephistopholis has ! 

a certain grandeur, but he is not the Tempter, accord- I 

ing to the common conception, creeping to his purpose 
with the cunning of the serpent ; nor is he the cold, 
ironical " spirit that denies ;" he is more like the Satan 
of Byron, with a touch of piety and much repentance. 
Tin* language he, addresses to 'Faustus is such as would 
rather frighten than seduce him. 

The reader who opens u Faustus" under the iinpres- s 

sion that he is about to see a philosophical subject 
treated philosophically, will have mistaken both the * 
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is not meant as a criticism, but as a statement. I am 
not sure that Marlowe was wrong in so treating his 
subject ; I am only sure that he treated it so. Faustus 
is disappointed with logic, because it teaches him 
nothing but debate, with physic, because he cannot 
with it bring dead men back to life, with law, 
because it "concerns only the " external trash," and 
with divinity, because it teaches that the reward of sin 
is death, and that we are all sinners. Seeing advantage 
in none of these studies, he takes to necromancy, and 
there finds content ; and how ? f \ 

'J it 

" Faust. How am I glutted with conceit of this I * s 

Shall I mate spirits fetch me what I please ? ^ 

Resolve me of all ambiguities ? * 

Perform what desperate enterprise I will ? i 

I'll have them fly to India for gold, 
Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the new-found world ** 

For pleasant fruits and princely delicates. f 

I'll have them read me strange philosophy : < f 

And tell the secrets of all foreign kings : 

Til have them wall all Germany with brass, ', ' 

And make swift Rhine circle fair Wittenburg : \ ? 

I'll have them fill the public schools with skill, ; ! 

Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad : \ 

I'll levy soldiers with the coin they bring, t 

And chase the Prince of Parma from our land, 
And reign sole king of all the provinces : 
Yea, stranger engines for the brunt of war, 

Than was the fiery keel at Antwerp bridge, * j 

I'll make my servile spirits to invent." 

ji 

There may in this seem something trivial to modern 
apprehensions, yet Marlowe's audience sympathised ^\ 

with it, having the feelings of an age when witches 
were burned, when men were commonly supposed to 

hold communication with infernal spirits, when the j 

price of damnation was present enjoyment. 

The compact signed, Faustus makes use of his power 
by scampering over the world, performing practical 

J) 
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Let us now turn to Calderon's "El Magico Pro- 
digioso," often said to have furnished Goethe with the 
leading idea of his " Faust," which, however, does not 
resemble "El Magico" in plot, incidents, situations, 
characters, or ideas. The " Faustus " of Marlowe has 
a certain superficial resemblance to the " Faust," be- 
cause the same legend is adopted in both ; but in " El 
Magico" the legend is altogether different; the treat- 
ment different. Calderon's latest editor, Don Eugenio 
de Ochoa, is quite puzzled to conceive how the notion 
of resemblance got into circulation, and gravely declares 
that it is enteramente infundada. 

The scene lies in the neighbourhood of Antioch, 
where, with " glorious festival and song," a temple is 
being consecrated to Jupiter. Cyprian, a young student, 
perplexing himself with the dogmas of his religion 
(polytheism), has retired from the turmoil of the town 
to enjoy himself in quiet study. Pliny's definition of 
God is unsatisfactory, and Cyprian is determined on 
finding a better. A rustling amongst the leaves dis- 
turbs Mm, caused by the demon, who appears in the 
dress of a cavalier. They commence an argument, 
Cyprian pointing out the error of polytheism, the 
demon maintaining his truth. We see that Cyprian 
has been converted to monotheism a step toward 
his conversion to Christianity; and this conversion 
operated by the mere force of truth, this change of 
opinion resulting from an examination of polytheism, 
was doubtless flattering to Calderon's audience, a 
flattery carried to its acme in the feeble defence of the 
demon, who on his entrance declares, aside, that 
Cyprian shall never find the truth. Calderon would 
not let the devil have the best of the argument even 
for a moment. Instead of the " spirit that denies," he 
presents us with a malignant fiend, as impotent as 
he is malignant, a fiend who acknowledges himself 
worsted in the argument, and who resolves to con- 
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such a prayer to hell ; but Calderon is too full of such 
things to cause surprise at any individual instance. 
The storm rages, a ship goes down at sea ; the 
demon enters as a shipwrecked passenger, and says 
aside : 

" It was essential to my purposes 
To wake a tumult on the sapphire ocean, 
That in this unknown form I might, at length 
Wipe out the blot of the discomfiture. 
Sustained upon the mountain, and assail 
With a new war the soul of Cyprian, 
Forging the instruments of his destruction 
Even from his love and from his wisdom." 

Cyprian addresses words of comfort to him on his 
misfortune; the demon says it is in vain to hope for 
comfort, since all is lost that gave life, value. Ho then 
tells his story ; describing, by means of a very trans- 
parent equivocation, the history of his rebellion in 
heaven and his chastisement. In the course of his 
narrative he insinuates his power of magic, hoping to 
awaken in Cyprian's breast a love of the art. Cyprian 
oilers him the hospitality due to a stranger, and they 
quit the scene. 

In their next scene the demon asks Cyprian the 
reason of his constant melancholy. This is an oppor- 
tunity for the display of fustian, never hit slip by 
a Spanish dramatist. Cyprian describes his mistress 
and his passion for her with the- volubility of a lover, 
and the taste 5 of an Ossian. Ho very circumstantially 
informs the demon that the " paries quo eomponen 
ft esta divina nmger " the. charms which adorn this 
paragon - arc the charms of Aurora, of fleecy clouds 
and pearly dews, of balmy gales and early roses, of 
meandering rivulets and glittering stars, of warbling 
birds and crystal rocks, of laurels and of sunbeams; 
and so forth through the. space of more, than fifty lines, 
in a style to captivate magazine pools, and to make 
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The compact is the poiut which the legend of St. 
Cyprian and the legend of Faust have in common. 
In all other respects the legends differ and the poems 
differ. It is curious however to compare the motives 
of the three heroes, Fatistus, Cyprian, Faust ; to com- 
pare what each demands in return for his soul ; and 
in this comparison Calderori " shows least bravely ; " 
his hero is the most pitiful of the three. 

To return to our analysis : the year's probation has 
expired, and Cyprian is impatient for his reward. He 
has learned the arts of necromancy, in which he is 
almost as proficient as his master ; boasts of being able 
to call the dead from out their graves, and of possess- 
ing many other equally wonderful powers. Yet with 
this science he does nothing, attempts nothing. Of 
what use then was the year's probation ? of what use 
this necromantic proficiency ? Had the question been 
put to Caldcrou lie would probably have smiled, and 
answered, "to prolong the play and give it variety," 
a sensible answer from a rapid playwright, but one 
which ill accords with the modern notion of his being 
a profound artist. Perhaps it is too much to expect 
that a man who wrote between one and two hundred 
plays should have produced one that could be regarded 
as a work of art ; nor should we have judged him by 
any higher standard than that of a rapid and effective 
playwright, had not the Germans been so hyperbolical 
in criticism, which the English, who seldom read the 
poet, take for granted must be just. 

The demon calls upon the spirits of hell to inatil 
into Justina's mind impure thoughts, so that she may 
incline to Cyprian. But this could have been done 
at first, and so have spared Cyprian his year's proba- 
tion and his necromantic studies, studies which are 
never brought to bear upon ,7'uat.ina herself, though 
undertaken expressly for her conquest. Juslina enters 
in a state of violent agitation : a portion of the. scene 
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Just. 'Tis bitter woe ! 

Deem. Lost and shamed, forsaken one ! 
Who in thy defence shall dare ? 
Just. My defence is God alone. 
Deem. Virgin, virgin, thou hast won ! 

[Loosens Ms hold" 

How delighted must the audience have been at this 
victory over the demon, by the mere announcement of 
a faith in G-od! Unable to give Cyprian the real 
Justina, the demon determines on deceiving him with 
a phantom. A figure enveloped in a cloak appears, 
and bids Cyprian follow. In the next scene Cyprian 
enters with the fancied Justina in his arms. In his 
transport he takes off the cloak, and instead of Justina 
discovers a Skeleton, who replies to his exclamation of 
horror : 

" Asi, Cipriano, son 
Todas las glorias del mundo ! " . 

" Such are the glories of this world." In this terrific 
situation we recognise Calderon the inquisitor and the 
playwright, but the artist we do not recognise. As a 
piece of stage effect this skeleton is powerfully con- 
ceived ; as a religious warning it is equally powerful ; 
as art it is detestable. It is a fine situation, though he 
has used it twice elsewhere ; but the consistency of the 
play is violated by it. If the demon wished to seduce 
Cyprian, would he have attempted to do so by such 
means ? JSTo. But Calderon here, as elsewhere, sac- 
rifices everything to a coup de theatre. 

Cyprian, exasperated at the deception, demands an 
explanation. The demon confesses that he is unable 
to force Justina, as she is under the protection of a 
superior power. Cyprian asks who that power is. 
The demon hesitates, but is at length obliged to own 
that it is the God of the Christians. Cyprian seeing 
that God protects those who believe in him, refuses to 
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the rudest and the loftiest would see in that compact 
a symbol of their own desires and struggles. 

To adapt the legend to his age, Goethe was forced 
to treat it symbolically, and his own genius gave the 
peculiar direction to that treatment. "We shall see in 
the Second Part, how his waning vigour sought inspi- 
ration more in symbolism than in poetry, more in 
reflection than in emotion ; but for the present, confin- 
ing ourselves to the First Part, we note in his treat- 
ment a marvellous mingling of the legendary and the 
symbolical, of the medieval and the modern. The 
depth of wisdom, the exquisite poetry, the clear, bright 
painting, the wit, humour, and pathos, every reader 
will distinguish ; and if this chapter were not already 
too long, I should be glad to linger over many details, 
but must now content myself with the briefest indi- 
cation of the general aspects of the poem. 

And first of the main theme : " The intended theme 
of Faust," says Coleridge, "is the consequences of a 
misology or hatred and depreciation of knowledge 
caused by an originally intense thirst for knowl- 
edge baffled. But a love of knowledge for itself 
and for pure ends would never produce such a mis- 
ology, but only a love of it for base and unworthy 
purposes." Having stated this to be the theme, Cole- 
ridge thus criticises the execution : " There is neither 
causation nor proportion in Faust ; he is a ready-made 
conjuror from the beginning ; the incrcdnlis odi is felt 
from the first line. The sensuality and thirst after 
knowledge are unconnected with each other." l Here 
we have an example of that criticism before alluded to, 
which imposes the conceptions of the critic as the true 
end and aim of the artist. Coleridge had formed the 
plan of a Faust of his own, and blames Goethe for not 
treating the topic the way Coleridge conceived it .should 
be treated. A closer scrutiny would have convinced 
i" Table Talk, " vol. ii. p. 111. 
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this reproach valid, because I do not think a poem 
was the fit vehicle for a solution. When the Singer 
becomes a Demonstrator, he abdicates his proper 
office, to bungle in the performance of another. But 
very noticeable it is that Goethe, who has so clearly 
stated the problem, has also, both practically, in his 
life, and theoretically in his writings, given us the 
nearest approach to a solution by showing how the 
" heavy and the weary weight " of this great burden 
may be wisely borne. His doctrine of Eenunciation 
das wir entsagcn mussen applied by him with, fertile 
results in so many directions, both in life and theory, 
will be found to approach a solution, or at any rate, to 
leave the insoluble mystery without its perplexing and 
tormenting influence. Activity and sincerity (tarry us 
far, if we begin by Renunciation, if we at the outset 
content ourselves with the Knowable and Attainable, 
and give up the wild impatience of desire for the 
Unknowable and Unattainable. The mystery of 
existence is an awful problem, but it is a mystery and 
placed beyond the boundaries of human faculty, 
lloeognise it as such, and renounce ! Knowledge can 
only be relative. But this relative knowledge is infi- 
nite, and to us infinitely important: in that wide sphere 
let each work according to ability. Happiness, ideal 
and absolute, is equally unattainable: renounce it! 
The sphere of active duty is wide, su Hieing, ennobling 
to all who strenuously work in it. In the very sweat 
of labour there is stimulus which gives energy to life; 
and a consciousness that our labour tends in some 
way to the lasting benelit of others, makes the rolling 
years endurable. 
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feebleness which it would be gratifying to think no 
German would ever emulate again. But the weak 
pages are prose. In verse he is always a singer ; even 
the poorest poems have something of that grace which 
captivates us in Ms finest. The gift of Song, which is 
the especial gift of the poet, and which no other talents 
can replace, makes his trifles pleasant, and his best lyrics 
matchless. 

The Lyrics are the best known of his works, and have 
by their witchery gained the admiration even of antago- 
nists. One hears very strange opinions about him and 
his works ; but one never hears anything except praise 
of the minor poems. They are instinct with life and 
beauty, against which no prejudice can stand. They 
give musical form to feelings the most various, and to 
feelings that are true. They are gay, playful, tender, 
passionate, mournful, reflective, and picturesque ; now 
simple as the tune which beats time to nothing in your 
head, now laden with weighty thought ; at one moment 
reflecting with ethereal grace the whim and fancy of 
caprice, at another sobbing forth the sorrows which 
press a cry from the heart. "These songs," Rays .Heine, 
himself a master of song, "have a playful witchery 
which is inexpressible. The harmonious verses wind 
round your heart like a tender mistress. The word 
embraces you while the thought imprints a kiss." l 

Part of this witchery is the .sincerity of the style. 
It does not seek surprises in diction, nor play amid 
metaphors, which in most poets are imperfect expres- 
sions of the meaning they are thought to adorn. It 
opens itself like a flower with unpretending grace, and 
with such variety as lies in the nature of the subject. 
There is no ornament in it. The beauties which it 
reveals are organic, they form part and parcel of the 
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is cold as ice, but he believes that love will warm her, 
even if she be sent from the grave : 

" Wechselhauch mid Kuss 1 
Liebesiiberfluss 1 
Breuiiat du nicht uud fuhlest mich entbrannt?" 

Love draws them together ; eagerly she catches the fire 
from his lips, and each is conscious of existence only 
in the other ; but although the vampire bride is wanned 
by his love, no heart beats in her breast. It is impos- 
sible to describe the weird voluptuousness of thin 
strange scene; this union of Life and Death; this 
altar of Hymen erected on the tomb. It is interrupted 
by the presence of the mother, who, hearing voices in 
the bridegroom's room, and the kiss of the lovers min- 
gling with the cockcrow, angrily enters to upbraid her 
slavey whom she supposes to be with the bridegroom. 
She enters angry "and sees God! she sees her own 
child!" The vampire rises like a Shadow, and re- 
proaches her mother for having disturbed her. " WUH 
it not enough that you sent me to an early grave ? " 
she asks. But the grave could not contain her : the 
psalms of priests the blessings of priests had no 
power over her; earth itself is unable to stifle Love. 
She has come ; she has sucked the blood from her 
bridegroom's heart ; she has given him her chain and 
received the lock of his hair. To-morrow he will be 
gray ; his youth he must seek once more in the tomb. 
She bids her mother prepare UK* funeral pyre, open her 
eolHn, and burn the bodies of her bridegroom and her- 
self, that they together may hasten to the gods. 

In the whole of this wondrous ballad there in not 
a single comparison. Everything in told in the moat 
direct arid simple style. Everything stands before the 
eye like reality. The same, may be said of the well- 
known "Gott und die Bajadere," which is, as it were, 
the inverse of the "'Bride of Corinth." The Indian 
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The verse is the same. The opening line and the 
concluding line are nearly the same ; but the story is 
different, and none of Goethe's art is to be found in 
the Danish ballad, which tells simply how Herr Oluf 
rides to his marriage, and is met on the way by the 
Erl King's daughter, who invites him to dance with 
her; he replies that he is unable to stop and dance, 
for to-morrow is his wedding-day. She offers him 
golden spurs and a silk shirt, but he still replies, " To- 
morrow is my wedding-day." She then offers him Ji 
heaps of gold. "Heaps of gold will I gladly take; 
but dance I dare not will not." In anger she strikes 
him on the heart, and bids him ride to his bride. On 
reaching home, his mother is aghast at seeing him so 
pallid. He tells her he has been in the Erl King's 
country. " And what shall I say to your bride ? " 
"Tell her I am in the wood with my horse and 
hound." The morning brings the guests, who ask 
after Herr Oluf. The bride lifts up the scarlet cloak ; 
"there lay Herr Oluf, and he was dead." I have 
given this outline of the Danish ballad for the reader 
to compare with the " Erlkonig : " a comparison which 
will well illustrate the difference between a legend and 
a perfect poem. 

It is not in the ballads alone, of which three have 
just been mentioned, that Goethe's superiority is seen. 
I might go through the two volumes of Lyrics, and 
write a commentary as long as this Biography, without 
exhausting so fertile a topic. Indeed his Biography 
is itself but a commentary on these poems, which are 
real expressions of what he has thought and felt : 

" Spat erklingt was frtih erklang, 
Gliick und Ungliick wird Gesang." 

Even when, as in the ballads, or in poems such as the ^_ 
exquisite Idyl of " Alexis and Dora," he is not giving 
utterance to any personal episode, he is scarcely ever 



a bird " singing of summer in full-throated ease. But 
one and all are inaccessible through translation ; there- 
fore I cannot attempt to give the English reader an 
idea of them; the German reader has already antici- 
pated me, by studying them in the original. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THK IJATTLK OF JENA. 

THE death of Schiller left Goethe very lonely. It 
was more than the loss of a friend ; it was the loss also 
of an energetic stimulus which had urged him to pro- 
duction ; and in the activity of production he lived an 
intenser life. During the long, laborious years which 
followed years of accumulation, of study, of fresh 
experience, and of varied plans wo shall see him 
produce works of which many might be proud; but 
the noonday splendour of his life has passed, and the 
light which we admire is the calm effulgence of the 
setting sun. 

As if to make him fully aware of his loss, Jacob! 
came to Weimar; and although the first meeting of 
the old friends was very pleasant, they soon found the 
chasm which separated them intellectually had become 
wider and wider, as each developed in his own direc- 
tion. Goethe found that he understood neither Jacobi's 
ideas nor his languages. Jacob i found himself a stran- 
ger in the world of his old friend. This is one of the 
penalties wo pay for progress ; we find ourselves sev- 
ered from the ancient moorings ; we find our language 
in like that of foreigners to those who once were dear 
to us, and understood us. 

Jacob! departed, leaving him more painfully con- 
scious of the IOHH he had sustained in losing Schiller's 
ardent sympathy. During the following month, (Sail 
visited Jena, in the tirst successful eagerness of propa- 
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as usual Scarcely had lie sat down, when the cannon 
burst over their heads. Immediately the table was 
cleared. Eiemer found him walking up and down the 
garden. The balls whirled over the house ; the bayo- 
nets of the Prussians in flight gleamed over the garden 
wall. The French had planted a few guns on the 
heights above Weimar, from which they could fire on 
the town. It was a calm, bright day. In the streets 
everything appeared dead. Every one had retreated 
under cover. Now and then the boom of a cannon 
broke silence ; the balls, hissing through the air, occa- 
sionally struck a house. The birds were singing sweetly 
on the esplanade; and the deep repose of Nature 
formed an awful contrast to the violence of war. 

In the midst of this awful stillness a few French 
hussars rode into the city, to ascertain if the enemy 
were there. Presently a whole troop galloped in. A 
young officer came to Goethe to assure him that his 
house would be secure from pillage; it had been 
selected as the quarters of Marshal Augereau. The 
young hussar who brought this message was Lili's 
son ! He accompanied Goethe to the palace. Mean- 
while several of the troopers had made themselves at 
home in Goethe's house. Many houses were in flames. 
Cellars were broken open. The pillage began. 

Goethe returned from the palace, but without the 
marshal, who had not yet arrived. They waited for 
him till deep in the night. The doors were bolted, 
and the family retired to rest About midnight two 
tirailleurs knocked at the door, and insisted on admit- 
tance. In vain they were told the house was full, and 
the marshal expected. They threatened to break in 
the windows, if the door were not opened. They were- 
admitted. Wine was set before them, which they 
drank like troopers, and then, they insisted on seeing 
their host. They were told he was in bed. No 
matter ; he must get up ; they had a fancy to see him. 
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constancy and courage prevailed over the conqueror, 
who was deeply incensed with the duke, and repeatedly 
taunted him with the fact that he spared him solely 
out of respect for the duchess. 

The rage of Napoleon against the duke was as un- 
wise as it was intemperate ; but I do not allude to it 
for the purpose of showing how petty the great con- 
queror could be; 1 allude to it for the purpose of quot- 
ing the characteristic outburst which it drew from 
Goethe. " Formed by nature to be a calm and im- 
partial spectator of events, even I am exasperated," 
said Goethe to Fall*, " when I see men required to 
perform the impossible. That the duke assists wounded 
Prussian officers robbed of their pay ; that he lent the 
lion-hearted Bliieher four thousand dollars after the 
battle of Li i beck ~ that is what you call a conspiracy! 
that seems to you a lit subject for reproach and 
accusation ! Lot us suppose that to-day misfortune 
befalls the grand army; what would a general or a 
field-marshal be worth in the emperor's eyes who 
would act precisely as our duke has acted under these 
circumstances ? I tell you the duke ahcdl act as he 
acts! He must act so! He would do great injustice 
if he ever acted otherwise ! Yes ; and even were 
lie thus to lose country and subjects, crown and 
sceptre, like his ancestor, the unfortunate John; yet 
must he not deviate one hand's breadth from his noble 
manner of thinking, and from that which the duty of a 
man and a prince proscribes in the emergency. Mis- 
fortune ! What is misfortune ? This in a misfortune 
that a prince should bo compelled to endure such 
things from foreigners. And if it came to the same 
pass with him as with his ancestor, Duke John ; if his 
ruin wen i , certain and irretrievable, let not that dismay 
us : we will take our staff in our hands, and accompany 
our master in adversity, as old Lucas Kranach did : we. 
will never forsake him. The women and children when 
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CHAPTER II. 

MOKTHK'S WIFE. 

judgments of men arc singular. No action in 
,!*J'H life subjected him to more calumny than 
icrouN marriage with the friendless Phythia; no 
in (loethe's life has excited more scandal than 
tillage with, Uhristiane. It was thought dis- 
il enough in him to have taken her into his 
(n /m/,s<m out of the house seeming, in the eyes 
world, a venial error, which becomes serious 
y it approaches nearer to the condition of mar- 
hut for the great poet, the Geheimrath, actually 
uplete such an enormity as to crown his con- 
i with (Ihristiane by a legal sanction, this was 

inure than society could tolerate. 

,ve already expressed my opinion of this unfortu- 

oimeelion, a mtiMMiwim in every sense; but 1 

nnphatieally declare my belief that the redeeni- 

nt in it is precisely that which has created the 

L Bettor far hud there been no connection at 

t if it was to be, the nearer it approached a real 

150, and the farther it was removed from a fugi- 

txilgeuee, the wore moral and healthy it became. 

et of the wf'MtllMiwci was not to be got over. 

e married her at first, this would always have 

But many other and darker influences would 

>eeu averted. There would have been no such 

;.nn in the closet of his life" as, unfortunately 

\v to have existed. Let us for a moment look 

lit closet. 
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" On the whole, he produces very little now, rich as he 
still is in invention and execution. His spirit is not 
sufficiently at ease ; his wretched domestic circum- 
stances, which he is too weak to alter, make him so 
unhappy." 

Too weak to alter ! Yes, there lies the tragedy, and 
there the explanation. Tender, and always shrinking 
from inflicting pain, he had not the sternness necessary 
to put an end to such a condition. He suffered so 
much because he could not inflict suffering. To the 
bystander such endurance seems inexplicable ; for 
the bystander knows not how the insidious first steps 
are passed over, and how endurance strengthens with 
repeated trials; he knows not the hopes of a change 
which check violent resolutions, nor how affection 
prompts and cherishes such hopes against all evidence. 
The bystander sees certain broad facts, which are inex- 
plicable to him only because he does not see the many 
subtle links which bind those facts together ; he does 
not see the mind of the sufferer struggling against 
a growing evil, and finally resigning itself, and trying 
to put a calm face on the matter. It is easy for us to 
say, Why did not Goethe part from her at once ? But 
parting was not easy. She was the mother of his 
child ; she had been the mistress of his heart, and still 
was dear to him. To part from her would not have 
arrested the fatal tendency ; it would only have accel- 
erated it. He was too weak to alter his position. He 
was strong enough to bear it. Schiller divined this by 
his own moral instincts. "I wish," he writes in a 
recently discovered letter, " that I could justify Goethe 
in respect to his domestic relations as I can confidently 
in all points respecting literature and social life. But 
unfortunately, by some false notions of domestic hap- 
piness, and an unlucky aversion to marriage, he has 
entered upon an engagement which weighs upon him 
in his domestic circle, and makes him unhappy, yet to 
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loose. Goethe, who was aware of this peculiarity, used 

to attribute it to his never having been placed in f 

circumstances which required prompt resolutions, and | 

to Ms not having educated his will ; but I believe the* i 

cause lay much deeper, lying in the nature of psycho- I 

logical actions, not in the accidents of education. 

But be the cause of the delay this or any other, it is 
certain that on the 19th of October, i.e. five days after 
the battle of Jena, and not, as writers constantly report, 
" during the cannonade," he was united to Christiane, 
in the presence of his son, and of his secretary, 
Eiemer. 

The scandal which this act of justice excited was 
immense, as may readily be guessed by those who 
know the world. His friends, however, loudly ap- 
plauded his emergence from a false position. From 
that time forward, no one who did not treat her with 
proper respect could hope to be well received by him. 
She bore her new-made honours unobtrusively, and 
with a quiet good sense, which managed to secure the 
hearty good will of most of those who knew her. 
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fills a larger space in the literary history of the nine- 
teenth century than any other German woman. Every 
one knows the Child " Bettina Brentano, daughter 
of the Maximiliane Brentano with whom Goethe flirted 
at Frankfort in the " Werther " days wife of Achim 
von Aruiia, the fantastic Komanticist the worshipper 
of Goethe and Beethoven for some time the privi- 
leged favourite of the King of Prussia and writer of 
that wild, but uu veracious book, " Goethe's Correspond- 
ence with a Child." She is one of those phantasts to 
whom everything seems permitted, More elf than 
woman, yet with Hashes of genius which light up 
in splendour whole chapters of nonsense, she defies 
criticism, and puts every verdict at fault. If you are 
grave, with her, people shrug their shoulders, and say- 
ing, " she is a Brentano," consider all settled. " At the 
point when*, the folly of others cetuses, the folly of 
the BrentanoH begins," runs a proverb in Germany. 

I do not wish to be graver with Bettina than the 
occasion demands ; but while granting fantasy its 
widest license, while grateful to her for the many 
picturesque anecdotes she has preserved from the con- 
versation of Goethe's mother, 1 must consider the his- 
tory of her relation to Goethe seriously, because out of 
it has arisen a charge against his memory very false 
and injurious. Many unsuspecting readers of her 
book, whatever they may think of the passionate ex- 
pressions of her love for Goethe, whatever they may 
think of her demeanour toward him, on first coming 
into his presence, feel greatly hurt at his coldness ; 
while others are still more indignant with him for 
keeping alive this mad passion, feeding it with poems 
and compliments, and doing this out of a selfish calcu- 
lation, in order that he might gather from her letters 
tntrfrrwlx for his poems! In both these views there is 
complete misconception of the actual case. True it is 
that the " Correspondence " furnishes ample evidence for 
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by the very impetuosity of her adoration. At first the 
child's coquettish, capricious ways amused him ; her 
bright-glancing intellect interested him ; but when her 
demonstrations became obtrusive and fatiguing, she had 
to be " called to order " so often, that at last his 
patience was fairly worn out. The continuation of 
such a relation was obviously impossible. She gave 
herself the license of a child, and would not be treated 
as a child. She fatigued him. 1 

Riemer relates that during this very visit she com- 
plained to him of Goethe's coldness. This coldness, he 
rightly says, was simply patience ; a patience which 
held out with diiliculty against such assaults. Bet- 
Una quitted Weimar, to return in 1811, when by her 
own conduct she gave him a reasonable pretext for 
breaking oil* the connection ; a pretext, I am assurer!, 
he gladly availed himself of. It was this. She went 
one day with Goethe's wife to the Exhibition of Art, 
in which Goethe took great interest; and there her 
satirical remarks, especially on Meyer, offended Chris- 
tiane, who spoke sharply to her. High words rose, 
gross insult followed. Goethe took the side of his 
insulted wife, and forbade Hettina the house. It was 
in vain that on a subsequent visit to Weimar she 
begged Goethe to receive her. 'He was resolute. He 
had put an end to a relation which could not be a 
friendship, and was only an embarrassment. 2 

Such being the real story, as far as I can disentangle 
it, we have now to examine the authenticity of the 
" Correspondence" in as far as it gives support to the two 
charges: 1st, of Goethe's alternate coldness and tender- 

*Seo the wevoro mention of her he makoH to Kanzlor von Muller 
( a Untorhaltuutfen," p. 89). 

a l give thi.HBtory an it wan told me, by an authority quite 
unexceptionable ; nevertholoHH, in all such narnitivoH there in gener- 
ally some inaccuracy, even when relating to contemporary (wonts, 
anil the detail** above given may not 'bo almolutely precise, al- 
though the net result certainly in there < 
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poems, Kleiner accuses her of turning Goethe's poems 
into her letters. An accusation so public and so ex- 
plicit an accusation which ruined the whole authen- 
ticity of the " Correspondence " should at once have 
been answered. The production of the originals with 
their postmarks might have silenced accusers. But 
the accusation has been fourteen years before the 
world and no answer attempted. 

Although the main facts had already been published, 
a perfect uproar followed the first appearance of this 
chapter in Germany. Some ardent friend of Bettina's 
opened fire upon me with a pamphlet, 1 which called 
forth several replies in newspapers and journals ; 2 and 
I believe there are few Germans who now hesitate to 
acknowledge that the whole correspondence has been 
so tampered with as to have become, from first to last, 
a romance. For the sake of any still unconvinced 
partisans in England, a few evidences of the manipu- 
lation which the correspondence has undergone may 
not be without interest. 

In the letter bearing date 1st March, 1807, we read 
of the King of Westphalia's court, when, unless History 
be a liar, the kingdom of Westphalia was not even in 
existence. Goethe's mother, in another letter, speaks 
of her delight at Napoleon's appearance, four months 
before she is known to have set eyes upon him. The 
letters of Goethe, from November to September, all 
imply that he was at Weimar ; nay, he invites her to 
Weimar on the 16th July; she arrives there at the 
end of the month; visits him, and on the 16th August 
he writes to her from thence. Dlintzer truly says, 
that these letters must be spurious, since Goethe left 
for Karlsbad on the 25th May, and did not return till 

1 " An G. H. Lewes: Erne Epistel von Heinrich Siegfried." 
Berlin, 1858. 

2 See in particular the article by Dtintzer : Allgemeine Zeitung, 
20th April, 1858. 
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gress of Erfurt. It was in September, 1808, that the 
meeting of the Emperors of France and Russia, with 
all the minor potentates forming the cortege, took place 
at the little town of Erfurt, a few miles from Weimar. 
It was a wonderful sight. The theatre was opened, 
with Talma and the Parisian troupe, performing the 
finest tragedies of France before a parterre of kings. 
" Exactly in front of the pit sat the two emperors, in 
armchairs, in familiar conversation ; a little in their rear, 
the kings ; and then the reigning princes and hereditary 
princes. Nothing was seen in the whole pit but uni- 
forms, stars, and orders. The lower boxes were filled 
with staff officers and the most distinguished persons of 
the Imperial bureaux ; the upper front with princesses ; 
and at their sides foreign ladies. A strong guard of 
grenadiers of the Imperial Guard was posted at the 
entrance. On the arrival of either emperor the drum 
beat thrice ; on that of any king, twice. On one occa- 
sion the sentinel, deceived by the outside of the King 
of Wiirtemberg's carriage, ordered the triple salute 
to be given, on which the officer in command cried 
out, in an angry tone, Taisez-vous ce n'est gu'un 
roi!" 1 

Napoleon, on this occasion, gave a friendly reception 
to the Duke of Weimar, and to Goethe and Wieland, 
with whom he talked about literature and history. 
Goethe went to Erfurt on the 29th of September, and 
that evening saw " Andromaque " performed. On the 
30th, there was a grand dinner given by the duke, and 
in the evening " Britannicus " was performed. In the 
Moniteur of the 8th of October he is mentioned among -| 

the illustrious guests : " II parait apprdcier parfaiternent 
nos acteurs, et admirer surtout les chefs-d'oeuvre qu'ils 
reprsentent." On the 2d of October he was sum- 
moned to an audience with the emperor, and found 

iKanzler von Miiller, in Mrs. Austin's u Germany from 1760 
to 1814," p. 407. 



a fixed look, exclaimed: " Vous tes un homme;" a 
phrase which produced a profound impression on the 
flattered poet. "How old are you?" asked the em- 
peror. " Sixty." " You are very well preserved." After 
a pause " You have written tragedies ? " Here Daru 
interposed, and spoke with warmth of Goethe's works, 
adding that he had translated Voltaire's " Mahomet." 
"It is not a good piece," said Napoleon, and com- 
menced a critique on " Mahomet," especially on the 
unworthy portrait given of that conqueror of a world. 
He then tufned the conversation to " Werther," which 
he had read seven times, and which accompanied him 
to Egypt. "After various remarks, all very just," 
says Goethe, " he pointed out a passage and asked me 
why I had written so: it was contrary to nature. 
This opinion he developed with great clearness. I 
listened calmly, and smilingly replied that I did not 
know whether the objection had ever been made 
before, but that I found it perfectly just. The passage 
was unnatural ; but perhaps the poet might be pardoned 
for the artifice which enabled him to reach, his end in 
an easier, simpler way. The emperor seemed satisfied 
and returned to the drama, and criticised it like a man 
who has studied the tragic stage with the attention of 
a criminal judge, and who was keenly alive to the 
fault of the French in departing from nature. He 
disapproved of all pieces in which fate played a part. 
c Ces pieces appartiennent a une &poque obscure. Au 
reste, que veulent-ils dire avec leur fatalit6? La 
politique est la fatalitd' " 

The interview lasted nearly an hour. Napoleon in- 
quired after his children and family ; was very gracious ; 
and wound up almost every sentence with " Qu'en dit 
M. Goet?" As Goethe left the room, Napoleon re- 
peated to Berthier and Daru, " Voila un homme ! " 
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A few days after Napoleon was in Weimar, and 
great festivities were set on foot to honour him ; among 
them a chasse on the battle-field of Jena ; a grand ball 
at court ; and " La Mort de Ctesar " at the theatre, with 
Talma as Brutus. During the ball, Napoleon talked 
at great length with Goethe and Wieland. Speaking 
of ancient arid modern literature, Napoleon touched on 
Shakespeare, whom he was too French to comprehend, 
and said to Goethe : " Je suis dtonmS qu'un grand esprit, 
eomme vous, u'aime pas les genres tranches." Goethe 
might have replied that fcv (/rands exprits have almost 
universally been the very reverse of tranches in their 
tastes ; but of course it was not for him to controvert 
the emperor. As Johnson said on a similar occasion : 
" Sir, it was not for me to bandy words with my 
sovereign." After speaking magniloquently of tragedy, 
Napokum told him he ought to write a " Death of 
Uuwar," but in a grander style than the tragedy of 

Voltaire. U 0e travail pourrait devenir la principal fJ 

t&r.he de votre vie. Pans cel/te tragfidie il fauclrait if 

moutror au monde comment C6sar aurait pu faire le , L 

honheur de FhumaniUS ,si on lui avait Iaiss6 le temps 
d'ex^cuter ses vastes plans." One cannot help think- 
ing of Goethe's early scheme to write " Julius Cassar," 

and how entirely opposed it would have been to the ^ 

genre tmm/i$ BO admired by Napoleon. if! 

A, proposition more acceptable than that of writing 

tragedies at his age was that of accompanying Napoleon I ! 

to Paris. " Vonez a Paris, je 1'cxige de vous ; la vous t |" 

trouvorez un cercle plus vaste pour votre esprit d'ob- 

Hervation ; li vous trouverex des matifires immenses /j 

pour vos creations po^ticjues." He had never seen a j 

great capital like Paris or London, and there was ' ! 

.something very tempting in this invitation. F. von j 

Mull or says he often spoke with him on the probable 
expense of the journey, and of the Parisian usages ; 
but the inconvenience of HO long a journey (in those ^ 
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3*5 



utmost fidelity the narrative which was given him. 
This anecdote affords a piquant commentary on the 
value of criticism ; three men so illustrious as Napoleon, 
Goethe, and Herder, pointing to a particular treatment 
of a subject so contrary to Art and contrary to Nature ; 
the treatment being all the while strictly in accord- 
ance with Nature. 

That he was extremely flattered by the attentions 
of Napoleon has been the occasion of a loud outcry 
from those who, having never been subjected to any 
llattery of this nature, find it very contemptible. But 
the attentions of a Napoleon were enough to soften in 
their llattery even the sternness of a republican ; and 
Goethe, no republican, was all his life very susceptible 
to the gratification which a Frankfort citizen must feel 
in receiving the attention of crowned heads. There 
is minute insincerity uttered on this subject; and 
generally the outcry is loudest from men who would 
tluuusnlves be most da^led by court favour of any 
kind To hear them talk of Goethe's servility and 
worship of rank, one might fancy that they stood on 
a moral elevation, looking down upon him with a 
superior pity which in some sort compensated their 
inferiority of intellect. There is one anecdote which 
they are very fond of quoting, and which I will 
therefore give, that we may calmly consider what is 
its real significance. "Beethoven, writing to Bettina in 
1812, when he made Goethe's acquaintance in Toplitz, 
says : " Kings and princes can, to be sure, make pro- 
fessors, privy councillors, etc., and confer titles and 
orders, but they cannot make great men minds 
which rise above the common herd these they must 
not pretend to make, and therefore must these be held 
n honour. When two men, such as Goethe and I, 
c.onus together, even the high and mighty perceive 
what is to be considered great in men like us. Yester- 
day, on our way home, we met the whole Imperial 
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bystanders. In bowing, he may have bowed very low, 
with a certain formality of respect, for I have no wish 
to deny that he did lay stress on conventional distinc- 
tions. Not only was he far from republican sternness, 
but he placed more value on his star and title of Excel- 
lency than his thoroughgoing* partisans are willing to 
admit. If that be a weakness, let him he credited with 
it; but if he were as vain of such puerilities as an 
Knglish duke is of the Garter, I do not see any cause 
for serious reproach in iii. So few poets have been 
Excellencies, so few have worn stars on their breasts, 
that we have no means of judging whether Goethe's 
vanity was greater or less than we have a right to ex- 
pect. Meanwhile it does seem to me that sneers at his 
title, and epigrams on his stars, come with a very bad 
grace from a nation which is laughed at for nothing 
more frequently than for its inordinate love of titles. 
Englishmen indeed are not so remarkable for their in- 
difference to rank, that they are the fittest censors of 
Huch weakness in a Goethe. 
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" Werther ; " but conjecture in such cases being peril- 
ous, I will not venture beyond the facts which have 
been placed at my disposal; and may only add there- 
fore that the growing attachment was seen by all with 
pain and dismay, because, not to mention the disparity 
of their ages, there was the fact of his own marriage 
staring him and them in the face. Had he not already 
placed it beyond his power to marry her, who knows 
to what his passion might not have hurried him ? And 
although divorce is easy in Germany, and the idea may 
have crossed his mind, yet we see from the tragedy 
of the " Wahlvcrwandtschaften " what his real opinion 
was on such an immoral issue. The marriage of her 
younger sister was seized as the occasion of getting her 
away from Jena, and the dangerous intimacy with 
(roethe. (In the novel Ottilie is got rid of by sending 
her to school.) She only returned to Jena as the be- 
trothed wife of a young professor, whom however she 
did not marry. Not until 1821 did she become a wife 
and a wretched one, according to Stahr, who first 
wade public, this strange story. 1 It was probably her 
poverty and loneliness which at the age of two and 
thirty made her accept the hand of a man twenty years 
her senior, horribly ugly, and intellectually narrow, 
though honourable and honoured for his private worth. 
It is said that she was persuaded to overcome her repug- 
nance and to accept him by the insistent advice of her 
protectress, Fran Fromnmnn ; it is certain that she 
quitted her husband's roof almost immediately after 
the marriage, and never returned to him. She had be- 
come deranged, and died in a lunatic asylum July, 
1865, in her '70th year. 

Tt is very curious to read "Die Wahlverwandt- 
schaften," by this light; to see not only the sources 
of its inspiration, but the way in which Goethe drama- 

1 Adolf Stahr : " Goothe'n Frauongcmtalteii," 3to Auflago, 1870, 
H. 201 K< v ,q. 
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those critics, I say, will unhesitatingly pronounce 
the situation an immoral situation, which the poet 
should not have presented, since in real life it would 
at once have been put an end to by the idea of Duty. 

Others, again, who accept the wondrous complexity 
of impulses, and demand that Art should represent 
these, consider this situation as terribly true, and" al- 
though tragic, by no means immoral ; for the tragedy 
lies in the collision of Passion with Duty of Impulse 
with Social Law. Suppose Charlotte and Eduard un- 
married, and these " affinities " would have been simple 
impulses to marriage. But the fact of marriage stands 
as a barrier to the impulses: the collision is inevi- 
table. 

The divergence of opinion, here indicated, must 
necessarily exist among the two great classes of 
readers. Accordingly in Germany and in England the 
novel is alternately pronounced immoral and profoundly 
moral. I do not think it is either the one or the other. 
When critics rail at it, and declare it saps the whole 
foundation of marriage, and when critics enthusiastically 
declare it is profoundly moral because it sets the 
sacredness of marriage in so clear a light, I see that 
both have drawn certain general conclusions from an 
individual case ; but I do not see that they have done 
more than put their interpretations on what the author 
had no intention of being interpreted at all. Every 
work of Art has its moral, says Hegel ; but the moral 
depends on him that draws it. Both the conclusions 
against marriage, and the conclusion in favour of 
marriage, may therefore be drawn from this novel ; and 
yet neither conclusion be correct except as the 
private interpretation of the reader. Goethe was an 
Artist, not an Advocate ; he painted a true picture, and, 
because he painted it truly, he necessarily presented 
it in a form which would permit men to draw from it 
those opposite conclusions which might be drawn from 
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with touching nobleness, the idea of Duty. Eduard 
and Ottilie love rapidly, vehemently, thoughtlessly. 
Not a doubt troubles them. Their feeling is so nat- 
ural, it so completely absorbs them, that they are like 
two children entering on a first affection. But vividly 
as they represent Instinct, Charlotte and the Captain 
as vividly represent Reason ; their love is equally pro- 
found, but it is the love of two rational beings, who, 
because they reason, reason on the circumstances in 
which they are placed ; recognise society, its arrange- 
ments and its laws ; and sacrifice their own desires to 
this social necessity. They subdue themselves; up- 
held by Conscience they face suffering ; Conscience dic- 
tates to them a line of conduct never dreamt of by the 
passionate Eduard, and but vaguely apprehended by 
Ottilie. 

Eduard no sooner knows that he is in love than he 
is impatient for a divorce, which will enable him to 
marry Ottilie, and enable Charlotte to marry the Cap- 
tain. Unfortunately Charlotte, who has hitherto had 
no children by Eduard, feels that she is about to be a 
mother. This complicates a position which before was 
comparatively simple. Childless, she might readily 
have consented to a divorce ; she cannot now. Every 
argument fails to persuade Eduard to relinquish the 
one purpose of his life ; and he only consents to test 
by absence the durability of his passion. 

He joins the army, distinguishes himself in the 
field, and returns with desires as imperious as ever ; 
meanwhile the Captain has also absented himself. 
Charlotte bears her fate, meekly, nobly. Ottilie in '* 

silence cherishes her love for Eduard, and devotes j 

herself with intense affection to Charlotte's child. 7 

This child, in accordance with a popular superstition ,**! 

(which, by the way, physiology emphatically dis- 
credits), resembles in a striking manner both Ottilie . 1 
and the Captain, thus physically typifying the passion ' ' 
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represent Impulse and Imagination; in the two rea- 
sonable personages Goethe has achieved the rare 
success of making reason lovable. 

Kosenkranz has noticed how well the various forms 
of marriage are represented in this novel. Eduard and 
Charlotte each tried mariagc de conveyance ; they then 
tried a marriage of friendship ; if the former was un- 
happy, the latter was not sufficing: it was not the 
marriage of love. Moreover in the liaison of the 
count and the baroness, we see marriage as it is so 
often found in the world as a mere convention con- 
ventionally respected. Hence the count is painted as 
a frivolous careless man of fashion, who plays with St. 
Simonian theories, and thinks marriage ought to be 
an apprenticeship terminable every five years. 

Besides such points, the critic will note admiringly 
how the characters present themselves in thought, 
speech and act, without any description or explana- 
tion from the author. The whole representation is so 
objective, MO simple, and the march of the story is 
so quiet, moving amid such familiar details, that 
except in the masterpieces of Miss Austen, I know 
not where to look for a comparison. And if English 
and French readers sometimes feel a little wearied by 
the many small details which encumber the march of 
the story, and irritate the curiosity which is impatient 
for the denouement, no such weariness is felt by Ger- 
man readers, who enjoy the details, and the purpose 
which they are supposed to serve. A great writer, 
and one very dear to me, thinks that the long episodes 
which interrupt the progress of the story during the 
interval of Kcluard's absence and return, are artistic 
devices for impressing the reader with a sense of the 
slow movement of life; and, in truth, it is only in fic- 
tion that the denouement usually lies close to the 
exposition. I give this opinion, for the reader's con- 
sideration : but it seems to me more ingenious than 
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signs of age which the style of this novel betrays. Eng- 
lishmen comparing this prose with the prose of his 
earlier works, or with the standard of admirable prose 
and so great a writer must only be measured by the high- 
est standards will find it often weak, cold, mechani- 
cal in the construction of its sentences, and somewhat 
lifeless in the abstractness of its diction. There is also 
a fatiguing recurrence of certain set forms of phrase. 
Passages of great beauty there are, touches of poetry 
no reader will overlook. The last chapter is a poem. 
Its pathos is so simple that one needs to be in robust 
mood to read it. The page also where Charlotte and 
the Captain are on the lake together under the faint 
light of appearing stars, is a poem the music of which 
approaches that of verse. 
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the story begins to fade. From sixty to eighty-two is 
a long period ; but it is not a period in which persons 
and events influence a man; his character, already 
developed, can receive no new direction. At this 
period biography is at an end, and necrology begins. 
For Germans, the details to which I allude have inter- 
est ; but the English reader would receive with niedio- 
ere gratitude a circumstantial narrative of all Goethe 
did and studied : all the excursions he made ; every 
cold and toothache which afflicted him ; every person 
he conversed with. 1 

I may mention, however, his acquaintance with 
Beethoven, on account of the undying interest attached 
to the two names. They were together for a few days 
at Tb'plitz, with the most profound admiration for 
each other's genius. The biographer of Beethoven 
adds: "But though Beethoven has praised Goethe's 
patience with him (on account of his deafness), still it 
is a fact, that the great poet, and minister, too soon 
forgot the great composer; and when, in 1823, he had 
it in his power to render him an essential service 
with little trouble to himself, he did not even deign 
to reply to a very humble epistle from our master." 
This is the way accusations are made ; this is the kind 
of evidence on which they are believed. The only 
facts here established are, that Beethoven wrote to 
Goethe, and that Goethe did not reply. Beethoven's 
letter requested Goethe to recommend the grand duke 
to subscribe to his Mass. It was doubtless very mor- 
tifying not to receive a reply ; such things always are 
mortifying, and offended self-love is apt to suggest bad 
motives for the offence. But a bystander, knowing 
how many motives may actuate the conduct, and un- 

1 The period which is included in this Seventh Book occupies 
no less than 563 pages, of ViehoS's Biography ; yet while I have 
added a great many details to those collected by Viehoff, I do not 
think any of interest have been omitted. 
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self in the study of Chinese history. Nay, on the 
very day of the battle of Leipsic, he wrote the epilogue 
to the tragedy of " Essex," for the favourite actress, 
Madame Wolf. l 

Patriotic writers are unsparing in sarcasms on a 

man who could thus seek refuge in Poetry from the ^ 

bewildering troubles of politics, and they find no other 

explanation than that he was an Egoist. Other pa- f 

triotio writers, among them some of ultra-republican- 
ism, such as Karl Griin, have eloquently defended him. 
I do not think it necessary to add arguments to those 
already suggested respecting his relation to politics. 
Those who are impatient with him for being what he 
was, and not what they are, will listen to no argu- 
ments. It is needless to point out how, at sixty-four, 
he was not likely to become a politician, having up to 
that age sedulously avoided politics. It is needless ^ f 

to show that he was not in a position which called v^ 

upon him to do anything. The grievance seems to be 
that he wrote no war songs, issued no manifestos, but 

strove to keep himself as much as possible out of the ! 

hearing of contemporary history. If this was a crime, ?' ( 

the motive was not criminal. Judge the act as you 

will, but do not misjudge the motive. To attribute j 

such an act to cowardice, or fear of compromising him- 
self, is unwarrantable, in the face of all the evidence 
we have of his character. 

When the mighty Napoleon threatened the grand 
duke, wo have seen how Goethe was roused. That 
was an individual injustice, which he could clearly 

understand, and was prepared to combat. For the , , 

duke he would turn Ballad-singer; for the Nation he -* 

had no voice ; and why ? Because there was no 
Nation, lie saw clearly then, what is now seen clearly, 

1 Curiously enough, on that very day of Napoleon 1 8 first; groat 
defeat, his medallion, which wan hung on the wall of Goethe's 
study, fell from its nail to the ground. <j 
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f 

1 have found such escapes; for they 'belong to the world l\ 

a( large, and before them vanish all the limits of nation- F 
(d-ity. But this consolation is after all but a poor one, ^ 
and is no compensation for the proud conviction that ^ 
one belongs to a great, strong, honoured, and dreaded I 
people." He spoke also of Germany's future, but he saw * 
that this future was still far distant. "For us, mean- \ 
while,, this alone remains : let every one, according to his || 
talents, according to his tendencies, and according to his 1i 
position, do his utmost to increase the culture and develop- JN 
mrnf, of the people, to strengthen and widen it on all ]h 
sides, that the people may not lag behind other peoples, "$ 
but may become competent for every great action when TN 
the day of its glories arrives." Very wise words, how- f\ 
ever unpalatable to enthusiastic patriotism. He turned ' 
from such abstract considerations to the question of 
the, journal, and the probability of "awakening" the 
German People to Freedom. "But is the people f^ 
awakened?" lie continued. "Does it know what it ^ 
wants and what it wills ? Have you forgotten what * 
that honest Philister in Jena said to his neighbour, as l , 
in his joy he called out, that the French were departed, ' " 
and his rooms were ready for the reception of the Rus- 
sians ! The sleep has been too deep for a mere shak- J 
ing to alter it. And is every agitation an elevation? < 
We are not now considering the cultivated youth, but . 
the, many, the millions. And what will be won? ; 
Freedom, you say; but perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to cull it a setting free- not, however, a setting 
free from the yoke, of foreigners, lut from a foreign 
ijoke. True, 1 no longer see Frenchmen, no longer see 

Italians; but in their place I see Cossaclcs, Baschkirs, ', 
('roats, May nars, nud other Husmrs." , 

He who thought thus, was not likely to be found j 
among the enthusiasts of that day, had he been at the 
age. of enthusiasm. But, as he said to Eckermann, 

who alluded to the reproaches against him for not hav- | 
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of his time, his thoughts and sympathies, we marvel at 
his energy, and laud his passionate devotion ; we do 
not make his earnestness a crime ; we do not say of 
a Faraday that he " looks at lif e only as a Chemist ; ;> 
of an Owen " that he looks at life only as a Zoologist" 
It is understood that any great pursuit must necessarily 
draw away the thoughts and activities from other pur- 
suits. Why then is Art to be excluded from the same 
serious privilege ? Why is the artist, who is in earnest, 
excluded from the toleration spontaneously awarded to 
the philosopher ? I know but of one reason, and that 
is the indisposition in men to accept Art as serious. 
Because it ministers directly to our pleasures, Art is 
looked on as the child of luxury ; the product of idle- 
ness ; and those who cannot rise to the height of the 
conception which animated a Goethe and a Schiller, are 
apt to treat it as mere rhetoric and self-importance 
in. men who speak of Art as the noblest form of Cul- 
ture. Indeed, those who regard Painting and Sculpture 
as means of supplying their dining-rooms and galleries 
with costly ornaments, Music as furnishing the excuse 
for a box at the opera, and Poetry as an agreeable 
pastime, may be justified in thinking lightly of painters, 
sculptors, musicians, and poets. But I will not sup- 
pose the reader to be one of this class ; and may 
therefore appeal to his truer appreciation for a verdict 
in favour of the claims made by Art to serious recog- 
nition, as one among the many forms of national 
culture. This granted, it follows that the more ear- 
nestly the artist accepts and follows his career, the 
more honour does he claim from us. 

Now Goethe was a man of too profoundly serious a 
nature not to be in earnest with whatever he under- 
took ; he led an earnest and laborious life, when he 
might have led one of pleasure and luxurious idleness. 
" To scorn delights and live laborious days," with no 
other reward than the reward of activity, the delight of 
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pareil stoi'cisme," says a thoughtful and sympathetic ji 

writer, "et voit souvent une sorte de scheresse dans " 

l'apret de ces grandes &mes, dures pour elles-mgmes 

et par consequent un peu pour les autres, qui ont 1'air 

de se consoler de tout, pourvu que 1'univers reste Iivr6 

a leur contemplation. Mais au fond c'est la le plus haut 

degre du desint^ressement et le plus beau triomphe de 

r&me humaine. Ce que la conscience timore des {l 

&ines tendres et vertueuses appelle T^goisme du gnie, 

n'est d'ordinaire que le dtachement des jouissances 

personnelles et 1'oubli de soi pour Tidal." * 

While one party has assailed him for his political 
indifference, another, and still more ungenerous party, 
has assailed him for what they call his want of relig- 
ion. The man who can read Goethe's works and not ^ 
perceive in them a spirit deeply religious, must limit ^ 
the word religion to the designation of his own doc- ^ 
trines ; and the man who, reading them, discovers that ^ ^ 
Goethe was not orthodox, is discovering the sun at }., 
midday. Orthodox he never pretended to be. His j 
attitude toward all particular creeds is well expressed * 
by Schiller in the epigram : ' 

" Welche Religion ich bekenne ? Keine von Allen, j ' 

Die du mir nennst. Und warum Keine ? Aus Religion/' 

" You ask me to what religion I belong 1 To none ; - 

of those you name. And why to none ? Because of 
Keligion." Goethe saw that the religious conceptions 

of the multitude could not be the same as the concep- : * 

tions of the cultivated, though their religious emotions 
might be the same. His religious experiences had 
begun early, and his doubts began with them. There 

are those who regard Doubt as criminal in itself ; II 

but no human soul that has once struggled, that has X 1 

once been perplexed with baffling thoughts which it 

1 Ernest Reuan : " Essais de Morale," p. 138. j 
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or he would utter one of his profound and pregnant 
aphorisms, such as : 

" JSTur das Gesetz kann uns die Freiheit geben," 

i. e. only within the circle of Law can there be true 
Freedom. We are not free when we acknowledge no 
higher power, hut when we acknowledge it, and in 
reverence raise ourselves by proving that a Higher 
lives in us. 

But against dogmatic teachings he opposed the fun- 
damental rule, that all conceptions of the Deity must 
necessarily be our individual conceptions, valid for us, 
but not to the same extent for others. Each soul has 
its own religion ; must have it as an individual posses- 
sion ; let each see that he be true to it ; which is 
far more efficacious than trying to accommodate him- 
self to another's ! 

" Im Innern 1st em Universum auch ; 
Daher der Volker loblicher Gebrauch 
Das Jeglicher das Beste was er kennt 
Er Gott, ja seinen Gott benennt." 

" I believe in God " was, he said, " a beautiful and praise- 
worthy phrase ; but to recognise God in all His mani- 
festations, that is true holiness on earth." He declared 
himself in the deepest sense of the word a Protestant, 
and as such claimed " the right of holding his inner 
being free from all prescribed dogma, the right of 
developing himself religiously ! " With reference to 
the genuineness of Scripture, he maintained with the 
modern Spiritualists that nothing is genuine but what 
is truly excellent, which stands in harmony with the 
purest nature and reason, and which even now minis- 
ters to our highest development. He looked upon the 
Four Gospels as genuine, "for there is in them a re- 
flection of a greatness which emanated from the person 



my nature to pay mm devout reverence, I say cer- 
tainly ! I bow before Him as the divine manifestation 
of the highest morality. If I am asked whether it is 
in my nature to reverence the sun, I again say cer- 
tainly! For he is likewise a manifestation of the 
highest Being. I adore in him the light and the pro- 
ductive power of God ; by which we all live, move, 
and have our being. But if I am asked whether I am 
inclined to bow before a thumb bone of the apostle 
Peter or Paul, I say away with your absurdities ! 
. . . Let mental culture go on advancing, let science 
go on gaining in depth and breadth, and the human 
intellect expand as it may, it will never go beyond the 
elevation and moral culture of Christianity as it shines 
forth in the Gospels. The mischievous sectarianism 
of Protestants will one day cease, and with it the 
hatred between father and son, sister and brother ; for 
as soon as the pure doctrine and love of Christ are 
comprehended in their true nature, and have become 
a living principle, we shall feel ourselves great and 
free as human beings, and not attach special importance 
to a degree more or less in the outward forms of 
religion. Besides, we shall all gradually advance from 
a Christianity of words and faith to a Christianity of 
feeling and action." He was eighty-two when these 
words were uttered to Eckermann. Ten years before, 
he wrote to his old friend the Countess von Stolberg : 
" I have meant honestly all my life both with myself 
and others, and in all my earthly strivings have ever 
looked upward to the Highest. You and yours have 
done so likewise. Let us continue to work thus while 
there is daylight for us; for others another sun will 
shine by which they will work, while for us a brighter 
Light will shine. And so let us remain untroubled 
about the future 1 In our Father's kingdom there are 
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many provinces, and as He has given us here so happy 
a resting-place, so will He certainly care for us above ; 
perhaps we shall be blessed with what here on earth 
has been denied us, to know one another merely by 
seeing one another, and thence more thoroughly to 
love one another." 

There are two aspects under which religion may be 
considered : the divine aspect, and the human aspect ; 
in the one it is Theosophy, in the other Ethics. 
Goethe's Theosophy was that of Spinoza, modified by 
his own poetical tendencies ; it was not a geometrical, 
but a poetical Pantheism. In it the whole universe 
was conceived as divine ; not as a lifeless mass, but as 
the living manifestation of Divine Energy ever flowing 
forth into activity. St. Paul tells us that God lives in 
everything, and everything in God. Science tells us 
that the world is always lecoming. Creation continues. 
The world was not made, once and for ever, as a thing 
completed, and afterward serenely contemplated. The 
world is still a-making. The primal energies of Life 
are as young and potent as of old, issuing forth under 
new forms through metamorphoses higher and ever 
higher, as dawn broadens into day. 

Goethe's religion was eminently concrete, and devout 
in its worship of realities. He believed in fact ; he 
thought Eeality in itself holier than any fiction could 
make it. Human nature was to him a holy fact, and 
man's body a temple of holiness. This is Hellenic, 
but its kinship with Spinoza's system is also obvious. 
Spinoza had no sympathy with those philosophers who 
deride or vilify human nature: in his opinion it was 
better to try to understand it; and disregarding the 
clamours of those who conceived the emotions and 
actions of human nature to be chaotic and absurd, he 
analysed its properties as if it had been a mathematical 
figure. In other words, he inquired without passion, 
reasoned without foregone conclusions, interrogated the 
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a series of moral propositions of the noblest character; 

but indeed his works are saturated with a morality 

such as speaks to every mind not prejudiced, and are 

even more remarkable for the absence of any mean, 

grovelling, selfish, and narrow views than for their ^ 

direct teaching. The cry of " Immorality," which has i / 

been sometimes raised against his works, springs from 

that uncharitableness which denounces every thought 

not taught by the denouncing sect. If any one can , Jf 

read Goethe's works and not feel the writer to have Jl 

been one strengthened by noble sentiments and warmed * t 

by the purest love for human nature in its most gener- ! j 

ous forms, I have nothing to add to the words of the 

spirit in " Faust," ?! 

" Du gleicJist dem Geist den du fiegreifst" V 

" You resemble the Spirit which you understand." a , ^ 

Whatever else he has been accused of, he has never ^ 

been accused of not having striven incessantly to reach ^ 

a full development of his own being, and to aid the 
culture of his nation. There is something truly grand 

in the picture of his later years; so calm, and yet so ;' 

active. His sympathy, instead of growing cold with 
age, seems every year to become more active. Every ,^ 

discovery in Science, every new appearance in Litera- j. ' 

i ., 

1 1 heard a capital story of Carlyle at a dinner party in Berlin, ! *. 

silencing the cant about Goethe's want of religion, "by one of his 

characteristic sarcasms. Eor some time he sat quiet, but not *; 

patient, while certain pietists were throwing up their eyes, and ; 

regretting that so great a genius ! so godlike a genius ! should not 
have more purely devoted himself to the service of Christian 
Truth! and should have had so little, etc. Carlyle sat grim, 
ominously silent, his hands impatiently twisting his napkin, until 
at last he broke silence, and in his slow, emphatic way said, 
"Meine Herren, did you never hear the story of that man who 
vilified the sun because it would not light his cigar?" This 
bombshell completely silenced the enemy's fire. Not a word was 
spoken in reply. "I could have kissed him! 1 ' exclaimed the 
enthusiastic artist who narrated the anecdote to me. 
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He even began to study the Oriental languages, and 
was delighted to be able to copy the Arabic manu- 
scripts in their peculiar characters. Von Hammer, 
De Sacy, and other Orientalists had given him abun- 
dant material; his poetic activity soon gave that 
material shape. But while donning the Turban, and 
throwing the Caftan over his shoulders, he remained 
a true German. He smoked opium, and drank Fou- 
Jccdi ; but his dreams were German, and his songs were 
German. This forms the peculiarity of the "Divan" 
it is West-Eastern; the images are Eastern; the 
form and the feeling are Western. Precisely as in the 
Eoman Elegies he had thrown himself into the clas- 
sical past, reproducing its forms with unsurpassed ease 
and witchery, yet never for a moment ceasing to be 
original, never ceasing to be German ; so also in this 
Eastern world we recognise the Western poet. He 
follows the Caravan slowly across the desert ; he hears 
the melancholy chant of the Bulbul singing on the 
borders of sparkling fountains ; he listens devoutly to 
the precepts of Mohammed, and rejoices in the strains 
of Hafis. The combination is most felicitous. It pro- 
duced an epoch in German Literature. The Lyrists, 
according to Gervinus, suddenly following this example, 
at once relinquished their warlike and contemporary 
tone to sing the songs of the East. Riickert and 
Platen, following the trace of the German Hafis, wan- 
dered among Eoses and Ghazels; other poets gladly 
imitated them. Does it not seem as if there were a 
natural tendency in the German character to turn the 
back upon active political life, when we see that in 
the two great crises of history, in the Crusades and 
in the War of Independence, the poets fled from the 
stormy contemplation of their time, seeking inspiration 
in an order of ideas completely opposed to the time ? 
The Minnesingers, amid the clang of knightly achieve- 
ments, could only sing of Love and Pleasure ; the 



the East ; although surely the aged poet might find an 
excuse if the young poets were applauded ? 

The " West-ostliche Divan" is divided into twelve 
Books : the Singer, Hafis, Love, Contemplation, Sadness, 
Proverbs, Timour, Suleika, Wine-house, Parables, Per- 
sians, and Paradise; very various in contents, and of 
various excellence. Truly may be applied to Goethe 
the epigraph he applies to Hafis: "Let us call the 
World the Bride, and the Spirit will be the Bride- 
groom; he who has known Hafis had seen this 
marriage." 

" Sey das Wort die Braut genannt, 
Brantigam der Geist ; 
Diese Hochzeit hat gekannt 
Wer Hafisen preis't." 

How much of his own experience he has clothed in 
these Eastern forms we cannot know; some of the 
poems have been identified with their occasions, and 
some of their allusions have been deciphered : in one 
case, in the " Buch Suleika," he has placed the name 
of Hatem where the rhyme plainly tells us to read 
Goethe : 

Du beschamst, wie Morgenrothe 
Jener Gipfel ernste Wand, 
Und noch einmal f iihlet Hatem 
Frtihlingshauch und Sommerbrand." 

The grace with which many of these poems are lightly 
touched, the admirable wisdom which smiles so serenely 
under them, the calm, hot, noonday stillness, inter- 
changing with the careless gaiety of the wine-house 
mirth, cannot be indicated by translation ; nor will 
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I attempt it. For the sake of the German reader, | 

however, here is one brief specimen : 

" Trunken miissen wir alle seyn ! 
Jugend ist Trunkenheit ohne Wein ; 
Trinkt sich das Alter wieder zu Jugend 
So ist es wundervolle Tugend. 
Fiir Sorgen sorgt das liebe Leben 
Und Sorgenbrecher sind die Keben." 

To these poems is added a volume of Historical Notes, 

which show indeed a conscientious study of the East, f 

but which also show how immeasurably inferior his 

prose was to his poetry. Age is visible in very page. 

And what must be said of the claim set up by Her- 
mann Grimm, respecting the share which he declares 
Frau Willemer to have, not only in inspiring some of 
these lyrics, but actually in the composition of them ? 
In the Appendix the reader may see what was thought 
of this extraordinary claim by the late Emmanuel 
Deutsch, whose early loss we deplore, and to whose 
indignant article in the Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 4, 
1869, I need only add two remarks: First, that this 
claim to the authorship of poems is only a repetition 
of the absurd claim previously set up by Bettina, which 
has been sufficiently exposed ; and that, if it be allowed 
on such evidence, to transfer the glory of accomplished 
works to any one who has the courage to claim them 
as their own, no reputation can be safe, since every 
writer has friends, and the public is singularly ready 
to believe that a great work " was written by somebody 
else." Secondly, in the absence of very positive evi- 
dence, we must be guided by the probabilities, and 
what probability is there that a woman never known 
to have written poems in her own name, such as the 
world could accept as masterpieces never known 
indeed as even a feeble poet should for once in her 
life have written, for the greatest of modern poets, 

1 



and did write, the poems published under ms name, 
there is no evidence whatever that Frau von Willemer 
could have written the poems she claims to have given 
him. 

I had resolved to take no notice whatever of this 
preposterous claim, but finding that Godeke, in his 
recent biography of the poet, accepts it as established, 
I could not leave it unrefuted, knowing, as I well know, 
the facility with which such stories are circulated. 

In the early chapters of his Autobiography Goethe 
had presented a picture of Frankfort, which was very 
gratifying to the people of that city ; and when, in the 
year 1814, he passed through the city, he was received 
with an ovation which recalls the last visit of Voltaire 
to Paris. " Tasso " was performed at the theatre with 
great pomp. No sooner did lie make his appearance 
in the box which had been prepared for him, and which 
was hung with flowers and laurel crowns, than Haydn's 
Symphony struck up, and the whole house rose with 
a burst of enthusiastic cheering. The Symphony con- 
tinued, and the shouts rose tumultuously above it. At 
length the curtain rolled up, and gradually a solemn 
stillness settled through the house. A prologue greeted 
the great poet, and was the signal for more shouting. 
After "Tasso" came an epilogue, during which the 
laurel crowns were taken from the busts of Ariosto 
and Tasso, and handed to Goethe. And when all was 
over, the corridors and staircases of the theatre were 
crowded with admirers, through whom he passed, smil- 
ing his thanks. 






CHAPTER VI 

THK ACTIVITY QV AGE. 

IN the year 1816 be began to publish an Art Journal, 
und Alterthum, which continued till 1828, a 
curious monument of the old man's studies and activity. 
It is curious, moreover, as indicating a change in the 
direction of his ideas. We have seen what his relation 
wan to the Romantic School, and how the tendencies 
of liis nature and education led him to oppose to the 
r.luu'iicteristios of that School the characteristics of 
Ureek Art. The Propylacn represents the Greek 
tendency : Kumt und Alt&rthum represents a certain 
leaning toward the Romantic. Gothic Art, the old 
Gorman and Netherland painters, no longer seemed to 
him objectionable ; but the discovery of the Elgin mar- 
bles once more awakened his enthusiasm for that per- 
fection of form, which was the ideal of Greek Art j 1 and 
I have heard Ranch, the sculptor, humourously narrate 
< iocthe's whimsical outbreaks when the young sculptor 
Ilietsehl seemed in danger of perverting his talent by 
executing designs in the spirit of the Romantic School. 

Strong, however, as the opposition was which he felt 
to the vagaries of the so-called Christian Art, he had 
too much of the Faust spirit to keep entirely aloof from 
the Romanticists. In his old age the tendency to sub- 
stitute Reflection for Inspiration naturally assumed 
greater force ; and his love of mystification was now 

i See his letter to Haydon, in the "Life of Ilaydon," vol. ii. I 

p. 31)5. C 
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at all ; finding himself a prophet when he meant only 
to be a poet, he gradually fell into the snare, and 
tried to be a prophet now he could no longer be so 
great a poet as before. Every incident was to be typ- 
ical. Every phrase was of importance. Whether the 
lion should roar at a particular time (in the " Novelle "), 
or whether he should be silent, were subjects of long 
deliberation. The " Wanderjahre " was one great arse- 
nal of symbols, the Second Part of " Faust " another. 
He delighted in seeing the philosophic critics outdoing 
each other in far-fetched ingenuity, " explaining " his 
" Faust " and Meister ; " and very astutely he refused 
to come to their aid. He saw libraries filled with dis- 
cussions as to what he had intended ; but no one ever 
seduced him into an explanation which would have 
silenced these discussions. Instead of doing so, he 
seemed disposed to furnish the world with more rid- 
dles. In a word, he mystified the public ; but he did 
so in a grave, unconscious way, with a certain belief in 
his own mystification. 

In the year 1816, Saxe- Weimar was made a grand 
duchy ; and he received the Falcon Order, together 
with an increase of salary, which now became three 
thousand thalers, with extra allowance for his equi- 
page. Two other events made this year memorable. 
Lotte Werther's Lotte now a widow in her sixtieth 
year, and mother of twelve children, pays him a visit 
at Weimar. They had not met since her marriage, 
and what a meeting this must have been for both! 
how strange a mingling of feelings recurrent to a 
pleasantly agitated past, and of feelings perplexed by 
the surprise at finding each other so much changed 1 

The second and far more serious event of the year 
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is the death of his wife. Many affected to consider 

this " a happy release." People are fond of arranging 

the lives of others according to their own conceptions, 

interpreting afflictions like these without regard to the 

feelings of the afflicted. The blow was heavy to bear. 

She who for eight and twenty years had loved and 

aided him, who- whatever her faults had been to fj 

him what no other woman was, could not be taken 

from him without making him deeply feel the loss. 

His self-mastery was utterly shaken. He kneeled at 

her bedside, seizing her cold hands, and exclaiming: 

"Thou wilt not forsake me! No, no; thou must not 

forsake me ! " He has expressed his feelings in two 

passages only ; in the exquisite lines he wrote on the 

day of her death, and in a letter to Zelter. These 

are the lines: 

u I)u versuchst, () Bonne, vergebens 
Durch die dustern Wolken zu scheinenl 
Der gaiizo Gewinn meines Lebeus 
Itiif ihrcn Verlust zu beweinen. " 1 

And to Zelter the words were these: "When I tell 
thee, thou rough and sorely tried son of earth, that my 
dear little wife has left me, thou wilt know what that 
means." 

In Science he strove to find forgetfulness ; and the 
loneliness of his house was next year changed into an 
unaccustomed liveliness by the marriage of his son 
with Ottilie von Pogwisch, one of the gayest and 
most brilliant of the Weimar circle. She was always 
a great favourite with her father-in-law, and during the 
remainder of his life not only kept his house for him, 
and received his numerous guests, but became a privi- 
legcnl favourite, to whom everything was permitted. 



1 u In vain, () Sun, you struggle to shine through the dark 
floudK ; the whole gain of my life is to bewail her loss." 
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parts of the building : just try how strong it is.' The 
bricklayer went to work, and scarcely had he given 
five or six hearty blows, when bricks and inortar fell 
in, and one could see through the opening some vener- 
able perukes with which the room was decorated. < Go 
on, my friend/ said I, ' I cannot yet see clearly enough. 
Do not restrain yourself, but act as if you were in 
your own house/ This friendly encouragement so ani- 
mated the bricklayer, that the opening was soon large 
enough to serve perfectly for a door ; when my library 
attendants rushed into the room each with an armful 
of books, which they threw upon the ground as a 
sign of possession. Benches, chairs, and desks van- 
ished in a moment ; and my assistants were so quick 
and active, that in a few days all the books were 
arranged along the walls. The doctors, who soon after 
entered the room through the usual door, were quite 
confounded at so unexpected a change. They did not 
know what to say, but retired in silence ; but they all 
harboured a secret grudge against me. When I related 
this to the grand duke, he laughed heartily and quite 
approved me. Afterward, when, on account of the 
great dampness of the library, I wished to take down 
and remove the whole of the old city wall, which was 
quite useless, 1 found no better success. My entreaties, 
roisons, and representations found no hearing; and I 
was forced at last to go to work as a conqueror. When 
the 4 - city authorities saw my workmen destroying their 
old wall, they sent a deputation to the grand duke, 
with the humble request that his Highness would bo 
plwtBtul, by a word of command, to check my violent 
destruction of their venerable wall. But the grand 
duke, who had secretly authorised me, said : ' T do not 
intermeddle witli Goethe's affairs. He knows what 
he has to do, and must act as he thinks right. Go 
to him and speak to him yourself if you have the 



1 



courage ! 




the Landtag (or Parliament, to use the nearest Eng- 
lish equivalent) assembled, and demanded the finance 
accounts. Goethe, who was at the head of the Com- 
mission for Art and Science, to which a sum of 11,787 
thalers was allotted, at first took no notice of the 
demand made for his accounts ; but was heard to ex- 
press himself angrily at this Landtag, with its pedantic 
fuss about a paltry sum. At length he was prevailed 
upon to send in his accounts. What was the sur- 
prise of the Landtag to read a few lines to this effect : 
" Eeceived, so much ; expended, so much ; remains, so 
much. Signed Grossherzgl. Immediatcommission fur 
Wissenschaft und Kunst, Goethe ! " At this cavalier 
procedure some of the members burst out laughing; 
others were indignant, and proposed to refuse the grant 
for the following year ; a proposition which was all the 
more acceptable because the Landtag had a great idea of 
economy, and but a small idea of the value of science 
and art. Luden strove to convince them this was 
an unwise procedure. He urged indeed the necessity 
of the Landtag being put in possession of all the 
details of expenditure, not that any doubt could arise 
respecting the judicious mode in which the expendi- 
ture had been made, but because in public affairs it 
was indispensable men should see as well as believe. 
Against him it was argued that the mere statement 
of every groschen received and expended was not 
sufficient; it was also necessary that the Landtag 
should be convinced that the expenditure had been 
solely for useful and desirable purposes, not permitting 
any favouritism or luxury to enjoy the benefit of 
public money. 

Although the sittings of the Landtag were strictly 
private, one cannot be surprised at these debates having 
oozed out and formed the topic of gossip. Goethe was 
very indignant. He had been so long accustomed to an 
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imperial sway, before which every cue gave way, that 
the idea of his actions being controlled and questioned 
by a Landtag was very irritating to him. Nor, although 
he was obviously in the wrong in this instance, were 
the grand duke and duchess inclined to side against 
him. Karl August himself spoke earnestly to the 
land marshal, urging on him the impropriety of so 
offending Goethe; the grand duchess sent for Luden, 
who tluiH reports the interview : " She spoke to me with 
that dignified simplicity which made her so imposing, 
and which was imposing even to Napoleon in his 
anger. It would be a serious evil, she said, if our 
friendly relations should be disturbed by any mis- 
understanding. It would be the more unpleasant to 
me., because I fear it would much annoy the grand - 
duke. The Landtag is unquestionably in the right; 
but the Gehcimrath Goethe undoubtedly thinks he too 
in in the right. Above or beyond the written laws 
there, is still another law the law for pods and 
women. The Landtag is assuredly convinced that the 
whole- of the money granted has been truly employed 
by Goethe ? You admit that ? Well, then, the only 
question that now can arise is whether the money had 
been properly expended. But here one must remember 
the position held by the Geheimrath in relation to the 
world, to this country, to our court, and to the grand 
duke tli rough a long series of years : this position very 
naturally has influenced his mode of looking at affairs. 
I find it perfectly intelligible that he can well believe 
he ban before all others the right of deciding for him- 
self what is the best means of employing tlie money 
placed at his disposal. I do not understand these 
i natters, and far be it from me to pretend to set any 
one right ; my only wish is that friendly relations be 
preserved, and that the old Geheimrath may be spared 
<jvery annoyance. Mow this is to be done I do not 
see. But the Landtag "need be under no uneasiness lest 



Goethe, and who knows how long we may preserve 
him; a second will not perhaps be soon found 
again." 

Is this not very charming ? And can we wonder 
that Luden was conquered, and that in turn the whole 
Landtag was brought over to a sort of sullen acquies- 
cence? While relating such characteristic anecdotes, 
place must be found for another, which is indeed less 
interesting in itself, but which circulates in Germany 
and England under a very absurd and very injurious 
form. The first time I heard it gravely stated as a 
fact, of which proof could be brought, the reader may 
imagine with what indignation I at once denied it, and 
insisted on the proof being produced, although proof 
must have been indeed overwhelming which could 
make me believe that Goethe had stolen an ingot 
of gold. No proof, however, came. The accusation 
slipped from my mind, until it was once more gravely 
adduced, and that too in Weimar. The requisite 
inquiries having been made, this story emerged as the 
foundation of the scandal. 

The Emperor of Eussia had forwarded to Ddberei- 
ner, the great chemist, a bar of platinum. It was 
given to Goethe, who was to examine it, and make 
any experiment on it he pleased, and then transmit 
it to Dobereiner. Goethe, whose passion for minerals 
is well known, and who had the " collector's mania," 
placed this bar of platinum among his treasures, and 
delighted himself with contemplating it, till at last he 
could not be brought to part with it. Dobereiner, 
impatient, wrote to him, begging to have it sent. But 
no answer came. He wrote again, without success. 
He was, indeed, placed in a position very similar to 
that in which we saw Professor Biittner, who having 
lent Goethe his prisms and optical instruments, wrote 
in vain to have them returned, and was forced to send 
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his servant with an order to bring them away. Goethe 
delayed and delayed, and could not bring himself to 
part with the platinum ; and when Dobereiner, out of 
patience, complained to the grand duke, Karl August 
laughed and said, "Leave the old donkey in peace! 
you'll never get it from him. I will write to the 
emperor for another." 

To this may be added, that in the early genialische 
period Goethe carried off a hundred engravings by 
Albrecht Durer from Knebel's collection, to study 
them at leisure at home, and these engravings Knebel 
never saw in his own house again. Now these cases, 
although coming under the catagory of that much 
abused license which men permit themselves, namely, 
the license of borrowing books, umbrellas, and 
money, are not defensible, nor will I palliate them. 
Let the reader pass any sentence he will upon such 
infractions of the rule of conscientiousness ; but let us 
not hear such things uttered as that Goethe stole a bar 
of gold or platinum. 

With Dobereiner, he followed all the new phenom- 
ena which chemistry was then bringing before the 
astonished world. He also prepared his own writings 
on Morphology for the press; and studied Greek 
mythology, English literature, and Gothic art. Byron's 
" Manfred " he reviewed in the Kunst und AltJiertlmm, 
and enthusiastically welcomed our great poet as the 
greatest product of modern times. Scott also he 
read with ever-increasing admiration. Homer, always 
studied with delight, now reassumed to him that indi- 
viduality which Wolff had for a time destroyed; 
Schubarth's " Ideen liber Homer " having brought him 
round once more to the belief in the existence of " the 
blind old man of Scio's rocky isle." l Painting, sculpture, 
architecture, geology, meteorology, anatomy, optics, 
Oriental literature, English literature, Calderon, and the 
1 See the little poem " Homer wider Homer." 



" Life, ne says, " resembles tiie Sibylline JDOOKS ; it 
becomes dearer the less there remains of it." To one 
who could so worthily occupy the last remaining years 
of a long life, they must indeed have been precious. 

r As he grew older he worked harder. He went less 

into society. To court he very seldom went. "I 

1^ wouldn't send the picture," writes the duke to him, 

" because I hoped it might lure thee out, now Candle- 
mas is over, a day when every bear and badger leaves 

* his lair." But in lieu of his going to court, the court 

went to him. Once every week the grand duchess 
paid him a visit, sometimes bringing with her a princely 
visitor, such as the late Emperor of Kussia, then grand 
duke, or the Bang of Wiirtemberg. He had always 
something new and interesting set aside for this visit, 

r which was doubly dear to him, because he had a ten- 

der regard for the grand duchess, and it pleased him 

. to be able to show her a new engraving, medallion, 

I book, poem, or some scientific novelty. Karl August 

I came often, but not on particular days. He used to 

T walk up into the simple study, and chat there as with 

a brother. One day Goethe had a Jena student paying 

*- him a visit; the student saw an elderly gentleman 

walk unannounced into the room, and quietly seat 

himself on a chair ; the student continued his harangue, 

and when it was concluded, Goethe quietly said, " But 

^ I must introduce the gentlemen: his Eoyal Highness 

* the Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar, Herr , student 

from Jena." Never did the student forget the embar- 
I rassment of that moment ! 

The first edition of "Wilhelm Meister's Wander- 
s' jahre" falls in this period, 1821, and as this edition is 
* the one best known in England through Carlyle's trans- 
lation, it may now be criticised, the more so, as what 
was afterward thrown into the book (I will not say 
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worked into it) only made it still more fragmentary 
and imperfect. 

There are pages in the " Wander jahre " which he 
alone could have written; but I cannot bring myself 
to regard the whole book as anything better than a 
collection of sketches and studies, often incomplete, 
and sometimes not worth completing. It is very 
unequal, some parts being as feeble as others are 
admirable. The story of " The Man of Fifty " has capi- 
tal points, and the "New Melusina" is a charming 
fairy tale; but much of what is symbolical seems to 
me only fantastic ; and as a composition the work is 
feeble, and careless even to impertinence. Not only 
are the various little stories " dragged in" with the 
transparent artifice of juvenile productions; not only 
are these stories for the most part tiresome and some- 
times trivial, but there is one story (" Nicht 211 weit ") 
which, beginning with considerable animation, is actu- 
ally left unfinished in the work, just as it lay unfin- 
ished in Ms portfolio. Observe it is not given as 
a fragment the conclusion is promised, but never 
comes. This is an impertinence to the public; all 
the more remarkable as coming from a writer who 
thought so much of Art. He might have published 
the stories separately, as they were written separately ; 
and if he could not work out the great scheme of the 
" Wander jahre," he might have left it a fragment, or 
left it unpublished. 

It is easy for admirers of this work to cite very 
beautiful passages ; and it is by no means difficult to 
read under its symbolical dulness any profound mean- 
ings the interpreter wishes to read there. But for my 
own part, greatly as I admire Goethe, and profoundly 
as his works affect me, I do not recognise in the 
" Wander jahre " the old magic, nor can my love for 
the writer persuade me that it is well written, well 
conceived, or intelligibly executed. I quarrel with no 
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i ( ' 

papers hitherto unpublished, detached pieces finished : j 

and unfinished ; opinions on natural science, art, litera- 
ture, and life, all mingled together. Suppose you were 
to make up from these six or eight printed sheets to 

fill the gaps in my " Wanderjahre." Strictly speaking ^ 

they have nothing to do with it, but the proceeding * 

may be justified by the fact that mention is made of * 

an archive in Makaria's house in which such detached ,. ' 

pieces are preserved. Thus we shall not only get over t \ 

a difficulty, but find a fitting vehicle for sending a ',?* 

number of interesting things into the world/ I ap- I 

proved of the plan, set to work at once, and completed -? 

the desired arrangement in a short time. Goethe ' * ') 

seemed well satisfied. I had put together the whole 

into two principal parts; one under the title 'From '^]\ 

Makaria's Archive,' the other under the title ' Accord- ^ * : 

ing to the Views of the Wanderer.' And as Goethe, 
at this time, had just finished two poerns one on 

* Schiller's Skull, 1 ami the other * Kein Wesen kann zu : j 

NichLs xerf alien ' he was desirous to bring out these * ' 

also, and we added them at the close of the two divi- ' > 

mom. But when the ' Wander jahre ' came out, no * ' 

one knew what to make of it. The progress of the ; 

romance was interrupted by a number of enigmatical < ? : 

sayings, the explanation of which could be expected 

from men only of special studies, such as artists, lite- t, 

rati, men of science; this greatly annoyed all other < , 

readers, especially those of the fair sex. Then, as for 

the two poems, people could as little understand them \ 

an they could guess how they got into such a place. j 

Goethe laughed at this." 

No other criticism of the "Wanderjahre" is needed 
after such a story. Had Goethe stood in awe of 
the public, had he lived in England or France, where 
"Ik viewers" exercise at least the duty of Police, he 
would not thus have ventured to play with his own 
reputation and to mystify the public. \ 
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began to extend to Italy, England, and France. His 
active interest in the important productions of foreign 
literature was reciprocated in the admiration expressed 

for him by men like Manzoni, Scott, Byron, Carlyle, . * 

Stapfer, Ampere, Soret, and others. He had written 
of Manzoni's " Carrnagnola," defending it against J 

adverse criticism, with a fervour which, according to 1 

Manmni, secured his reputation in Europe. " It is sS * | 

certain that I owe to Goethe's admiration all the praise 

I have received. I was very ill treated until he so ; ^ 

nobly defended me, and since then I have not only 

seen public opinion change, but I myself have learned ^ 

to look at my productions in a new light." How pro- 
found was his admiration for Byron, and how flattered 
.Byron was by it, is well known. The poem he sent 
to Byron, in answer to the dedication of " Werner," 
reached him just as he was setting out on the expedi- 
tion to Greece. 

Nor was this activity confined to reading. Oersted's 
magnificent discovery of electro-magnetism awakened 
his keenest interest. He made Bobereiner exhibit the 
phenomena, and shortly afterward had Oersted to visit 
him. I) 1 Alton's anatomical work on the Sloth and 
.Megatherium found him as ready as a young reviewer 
to proclaim its importance to the world. He wrote 
also the account of his " Campaign in France ; " the 
" Annals" of his Life ; Essays on Art; smaller poems; 
the epigrams, " /ah me Xenien ; " translated modern 
Greek songs; and sketched a restoration of the lost 
drama " Phaeton " by Euripides. 

It in evident then that there was abundant life in 
the old Jupiter, whose frame was still massive and 
erect ; whose brow had scarcely a wrinkle of old age ; 
whose head was still as free from baldness as ever; 
and whose large brown eyes had still that flashing 
splendour which distinguished them. Hufeland, the 
physician, who had made a special study of the human 



bodily ana mental organisation were so pertect as in 
Goethe. Not only was the prodigious strength of 
vitality remarkable in him, but equally so the perfect 
balance of functions. "One can truly say that his 
distinguishing characteristic was the harmony with 
which all mental faculties worked together, so that 
his creative Imagination was always under the control 
of his Reason ; and the same is true of his physical 
faculties : no function was predominant, all worked 
together for the continuance of a marvellous balance. 
But productivity was the fundamental character of his 
bodily and mental organisation ; and the former showed 
itself in a rich nutritive power, a rapid sanguinification 
and reproduction. He made much blood even as an 
old man." 

Not only life, but the life of life, the power of loving, 
was still preserved to him. Quisquis amat, nulla est 
conditione senex, says old Pontanus ; and the Marquis 
de Lassay prettily makes the loss of love-dreams a sign 
of the last sleep : "H61as, quand on commence a 
ne plus rSver, ou plutfit a rSver moins, on est prs de 
s'endormir pour tou jours." In the seventy-fourth year 
of his age, Goethe had still youth enough to love. At 
Marienbad he met with a Fraulein von Lewezow. A 
passion grew up between them, which, returned on 
her side with almost equal vehemence, brought back 
to him once more the exaltation of the " Werther " 
period. It was thought he would marry her, and 
indeed he wished to do so ; but the representations of 
his friends, and perhaps the fear of ridicule, withheld 
him. He tore himself away ; and the Marienbad Elegy, 
which he wrote in the carriage as it whirled him away, 
remains as a token of the passion and his suffering. 

Nor does the Fraulein von Lewezow appear to have 
been the only one captivated by the " old man elo- 




,.M>\ 



was " madly in love " with him ; and however figura- 
tive such a phrase may "be, it indicates, coming from 
so grave a man as Zelter, a warmth of enthusiasm one 
does not expect to see excited by a man of seventy-four. 

Although then seventy-three, he seemed only fifty 
to Felix Mendelssohn when that bright and fascinating 
boy came on a visit to Weimar, and charmed them all 
with his loving nature no less than with his musical 
genius. To Goethe he was as a David soothing the 
troubled mind of Saul. He would play to the old 
man for hours, "first begging a kiss, or taking one," 
and then springing from the music-stool he would 
chase the women through the rooms like a madcap. 
Goethe was deeply impressed by the music, but also 
felt his heart warm toward the clear and radiant nature 
of the boy. Nor is there any more charming glimpse 
of the poet's home than is given in the brief record of 
this episode. 1 

On the 7th of November, 1825, Goethe, who had a 
few weeks before prepared a Jubilee for the fiftieth 
anniversary of Karl August's reign, was in turn hon- 
oured by a Jubilee celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of his arrival at Weimar. " At dawn of day, when he 
opened the shutters of his bedroom, the first sound 
that met his ears was a morning song, sung by voices 
concealed in his garden. His first glance fell on the 
various tasteful gifts of neat-handed friends. At half- 
past eight all the carriages in the town were in motion ; 
all persons of consideration in court and city were in 
pilgrimage to the poet's house. A party of musicians, 
and fourteen female friends, had assembled in his salon, 
to perform a morning ode written by Professor Eiemer, 
and set to music by Eberwein. At nine, when Goethe 
was conducted from his study by a friend and his own 

lu Goethe und Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy." Von Dr. Karl 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Leipsic : 1871. 
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Just as the music reached the centre of the hall, ' '#} 

music was heard from the galleries. The effect of j 

this harmony in the lofty and beautiful hall, decorated f 

with the busts and portraits, was indescribable. i 

"At two o'clock a banquet was prepared for more v ,' 

than two hundred persons in the hall of the Stadthaus. * 

In the evening * Iphigenia ' was performed at the **;' 
theatre. At the end of the third act, Goethe, warned 

by his physician, retired ; and now a beautiful con- - A 

elusion to this extraordinary day awaited him. A * V 

serenade was performed in front of his house by the '. ^ 

orchestral band of the Grand Ducal Chapel. Hummel I , 

had with great feeling and taste combined the tri- ' '* 

umphal March in 'Titus/ Gluck's overture to c lphi- i, 

genia, 5 and a masterly Adagio of his own, with an * * 

echo for horns. The opening expressed the triumphant * v ; 

glories of the day, while the melting tones of the * 

Adagio seemed to invite to the tranquillity which rt ' # 

follows the accomplishment of work. j * 

"All the houses in the Frauenplan, where Goethe f ! 

lived, were illuminated. A numerous company repaired ~ i| 

to his house, where an elegant entertainment awaited . ^', 
them, and Goethe remained one hour with his guests 
before retiring for the night. This day was likewise 
celebrated at Leipsic and Frankfort. In Frankfort the 
consul-general Bethmann marked the day by placing in 

his museum a statue of Goethe, as large as life, which / 
Eauch had executed for him." l 

Beading this, and such anecdotes as the one formerly , ! 

narrated about the Landtag, how can we wonder if * ; 

the man, who was treated so like a god, adopted some- ' * 
thing of the imperiousness and assumption of the part 
thus thrust upon him ? 

1 These details and many others are given in " Goethe's Gold- ^ 

ener Jubeltag." Weimar : 1826. I have abridged the abridg- 
ment given by Mrs. Austin, " Goethe and His Contemporaries," 
vol. iii. 
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eium. He himself evidently vacillated between hope 
of recovery and expectation of the great catastrophe. 
In Potsdam I sat many hours with him. He drank 
and slept alternately, then drank again, then rose to 
write to his consort, and then slept again. He was 
cheerful, but much exhausted. In the intervals he 
overpowered me with the most difficult questions upon 
physics, astronomy, meteorology, and geology ; upon the 
atmosphere of the moon; upon the coloured double 
stars; upon the influence of the spots in the sun upon 
tin 4 , temperature; upon the appearance of organised 
forms in the primitive world ; and upon the internal 
warmth of the earth. He slept at intervals during his 
discourse and mine, was often restless, and then said, 
kindly excusing his apparent inattention, ' You see, 
llumboldt, it is all over with me 1 ' Suddenly he began 
to talk desultorily upon religious matters. He regretted 
the. increase of pietism, and the connection of this 
species of fanaticism with a tendency toward political 
absolutism, and the suppression of all free mental 
action. < Then, 1 he exclaimed, ' there are false-hearted 
fellows, who think that by means of pietism they can 
make, themselves agreeable to princes, and obtain places 
and ribbons. They have smuggled themselves in with 
a poetical predilection for the middle ages/ His anger 
soon abated, and he said that he had found much con- 
Holation in the. Christian religion. 'It is a humane 
doctrine/ said he, 'but has been distorted from the 
beginning. The first Christians were the free thinkers 
among the ultras/" 

Knowing Goethe's love for the duke, his friends 
entertained great fears that the shock of this event 
would be terrible. He was seated at dinner when the 
news arrived. It was whispered from one to the other. 
At length it was gently broken to him. They were 
breathless with suspense. But his face remained quite 
calm a calmness which betrayed him. " Ah ! this is 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SECOND PART OF "FAUST." 

IN the presence of this poem, I feel more embarrass- 
ment than with any other of Goethe's works. Difficult 
as the task has been in each instance to convey an 
adequate idea of the work before me, and to give ex- 
pression to the opinion formed respecting it, that dif- 
ficulty becomes complicated in the present instance 
by the consciousness of the opposition existing between 
a certain class of admirers and myself, a class not of 
ignorant, prejudiced, but of enlightened and ingenious 
intellects. These admirers speak of the Second Part 
of " Faust " as a work of transcendent merit, surpassing 
all that Goethe has written, a storehouse of profound 
and mystic philosophy, a miracle of execution. Others 
again, and these among Goethe's most loving students, 
declare it to be of mediocre interest, very far inferior to 
the First Part, and both in conception and execution 
an elaborate mistake. And of these I am one. I have 
tried to understand the work ; tried to place myself at 
the right point of view for perfect enjoyment; but 
repeated trials, instead of clearing up obscurities and 
deepening enjoyment, as with the other works, have 
more and more confirmed my first impressions. Now al- 
though it needs but little experience to suggest that the 
fault may be wholly mine, "the most legible hand/' 
as Goethe says, " being illegible in the twilight ; " al- 
though I might learn from what I have felt, and from 
what others have felt about the First Part, not to be 
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I 

has to be said on the Second Part, instead of affixing , f 

it to the criticism of the First Part; for indeed the 

two poems are two, not two parts of one poem; the s j< 

interval between them in conception and treatment is i 

as wide as the interval of years between their compo- jl 

sition. Taking up the biographical clue, we have seen 

iu previous chapters the gradual development of a tend- S^ I 

eucy toward mysticism and over-reflectiveness, which, f 

visible as a germ in his earliest years, grew with his v { 

growth, and expanded in the later years, till its over- -j* \/ 

growth shadowed and perplexed his more vigorous con- 4 

crete tendencies, and made this clearest and most * \ 

spontaneous of poets as fond of symbols as if he had 
been a priest of Isis. To those and they are many 
_ who think the aim and purpose of Art is to create 
symbols for Philosophy, this development will be prized 
an true progress. Others who do not thus subordinate 
the artist to the thinker, must regard the encroachment 
of Reflection as a sign of decay. It is quite true that 
Modern Art, as representative of the complexity of 
Modern Life, demands a large admixture of Reflec- 
tion ; but the predominance of the reflective tendency 
is a sign of decay. It is true that for an organism 
of a certain degree of complexity, an internal osseous 
structure is necessary ; but the increase of ossification 
is cause and consequence of decay of vital power. ' 

With the two parts of " Faust " we have very much 
the same critical questions to debate as with the earlier 
and later books of " Wilheltn Moister ; " questions too 
wide and deep for thorough discussion here, and which 
I muBt content myself with indicating. One cardinal 
consideration must, however, be brought forward, which 
lies at the very basis of all arguments on the subject. 
It is this : If the artist desires to express certain phil- 
osophic conceptions by means of symbols, he must 
never forget that, Art being Representation, the sym- 
bols chosen must possess in themselves a charm hide- 
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have been his intention: "I could not help wonder- 
ing," he says, "that none of those who undertook a 
continuation and completion of my fragment should 
have conceived the idea, which seemed so obvious, 
that the Second Part must necessarily be carried into 
a more elevated sphere, conducting Faust into higher 
regions under worthier circumstances." Eight enough : 
but in changing the ground there was no necessity for 
such a change of treatment ; to conduct Faust into a 
higher region it was not necessary to displace the 
struggles of an individual by representative abstrac- * ! 

tions; above all, it was not necessary to forsake the * ^ 

real domain of Art for that of Philosophy, and sacri- J j 

fice beauty to meaning. The defect of this poem does 

not He in its occult meanings, but in the poverty of J ij 

the life which those meanings are meant to animate. t > ' 

No matter how occult the meaning, so that the picture 

be fine. A lion may be the symbol of wakefulness, of t% t 

strength, of ki ugliness, of solitariness, and of many *, 

other things, according to the arbitrary fancy of the n 

artist; and it matters comparatively little whether we '?, 

rightly or wrongly interpret the artist's meaning; but * *} 

his lion must be finely executed, must excite our admi- \ * ' 

ration as a lion, if we are to consider it a work of Art. , i 

Eespecting the philosophic meaning of the First 
Part, critics battle, and will battle perhaps for ever ; 
but they are tolerably unanimous respecting its beauty. 
The passion, poetry, sarcasm, fancy, wisdom, and thrill- 
ing thoughts as from some higher world; the pathos 

and na'ivet^ of Gretchen; the cruel coldness of Me- J 

phisto ; the anguish of the restless student ; these are , ,' ,' 

what all understand, and, understanding, enjoy. We \ \ 

may baffle ourselves with the mystery; we all are 
enchanted with the picture. We are moved by it as 
children are moved while reading the " Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress," believing all its allegorical persons and incidents * 
to be real. When the child grows older, and learns to 
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1 

amusing scene, full of sarcasm and sly wisdom. .* | 

Mephisto appears in the guise of a Court Fool, and * 

the Emperor asks his advice. Gold, says Mephisto, is J 

ahundant in the earth, and can be brought to light by t 

man's nature and spiritual power. No sooner are these f 

words Nature and Spirit pronounced than the Lord | 

Chancellor, with sensitive orthodoxy prescient of heresy, vJ 

exclaims: , I 

" Natiir und Geist so spricht man nicht zu Christen. t $ 

Desshalb verbrennt man Atheisten. * / 

* 

" Nature and Spirit words not fit for Christian ears. :, J 

It is for such words we burn Atheists." He adds, that * j) 

there are but two classes who worthily support the f \ 

throne: the clergy and aristocracy: they withstand .^j 

the storm, and take Church and State in payment ^ I 

of their services. The fun of this scene would be more , 

relished if it were visibly woven into the plot ; but one * V 

fails to see any connecting link : the more so as Faust I \ 

is not even present. The next scene is equally obscure. ^ 

It is a masque got up for the Emperor, and is as wild ,/j 

and variegated as may be. It contains some light . A 

happy verses and some satire ; but the reader is bewil- - f 

dered. The next scene is the Emperor's pleasure 
grounds: a satire on Law's scheme of paper money 
is introduced. Mephisto has declared man's mind will 

bring money to light; and this is proved by man , / 

resolving to attach the value of gold to paper. The 

people thus suddenly enriched with cheap wealth, run \ 

into the wildest extravagances. Fine material for the 
commentator here ; but the reader is not greatly elated. 
In the next scene, Faust has drawn Mephistopheles 
apart, much to the devil's surprise, who asks him if 
there has not been amusement enough for him in the 
motley throng ; but Faust has promised the Emperor 
to show him Helen of Troy, and calls upon Mephisto 
to fulfil that promise. Mephisto says he has no power - . 
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in, from whom we learn that Wagner has taken Faust's 
place, and acquired almost as great a reputation. He 
has long been busied in attempts to discover the vital 
principle, by means of which he will create a man. 
Our old friend the Student now enters: he whom 
Mephisto instructed years ago. He is an Idealist, and 
presents an occasion for some quizzing of Fichte's phi- 
losophy. We are then led into Wagner's laboratory. 
He has just completed his manufacture of an Homun- 
culus, which he keeps in a bottle. There is very 
admirable writing in this scene ; especially quaint and 
characteristic is the language of Wagner, who, in the 
pride of science, declares the old methods of generation 
to be idle and frivolous : 

" Wie sonst das Zeugen Mode war 
Erklaren wir fur eitel Possen." 

It may be all very well for animals, but man with his 
high gifts must have a purer, higher origin. 

The Homunculus, however, turns out to be an imp, 
and a very irreverent imp, who undertakes to instruct 
Mephisto, and conducts him and Faust into the Classi- 
cal Walpurgis Night, which occupies the rest .of the 
act. This Walpurgis Night, which is a classical pen- 
dant to the Brocken scene in the First Part, is a 
sort of olla podrida. It contains the gathered frag- 
ments of many years, thrown together without much 
care, and with infinite obscurity. It is an inexhaustible 
field for Commentators. A capital touch is that of 
making Mephisto feel quite a stranger among the classi- 
cal figures, and very humourous his disapprobation of 
the Antique Nude ! 

" Zwar sind auch wir von Herzen unanstandig, 
Dock das Antikefind' ich zu lebendig !" 

In the Brocken scene of the First Part we had the 
German world of Witchcraft, and the German ideal of 



uraiism, and tne U-reeK ideal 01 loveliness in JtLeien. 
The third act is occupied with "Helena," which was 
originally published as a separate poem, and was 
reviewed at some length by Carlyle in the Foreign 
Review. l He says of it truly enough that " it by no 
means carries its significance written on its forehead, so 
that he who runs may read ; but, on the contrary, it is 
enveloped in a certain mystery, under coy disguises, 
which to hasty readers may be not only offensively 
obscure, but altogether provoking and impenetrable." 
We should not quarrel with its obscurity, if the opaque 
forms themselves had transcendent beauty : an alabaster 
vase may give as much delight as a vase of crystal. 
Carlyle, indeed, is forced to add that the "outward 
meaning seems unsatisfactory enough, were it not that 
ever and anon we are reminded of a cunning, manifold 
meaning which lies hidden under it; and incited by 
capricious beckonings to evolve this more and more 
completely from its quaint concealment." The ques- 
tion at issue here rests entirely on the share to be 
allotted to Meaning in a work of Art. Carlyle refers 
to Bunyan as " nowise our best theologian ; neither 
unhappily is theology our most attractive science : yet 
which of our compends and treatises, nay which of our 
romances and poems, lives in such mild sunshine as 
the good old ' Pilgrim's Progress ' in the memory of so 
many men ? " But this, if I have not altogether mis- 
taken the point, is a condemnation ; for who can say 
that the memories of men are fondly occupied with the 
Second Part of Faust " in general, or with " Helena " 
in particular ? 

But while I am thus thrown into a position of 
antagonism both with respect to the work itself and 
to its eulogists, I must guard against the supposition 
1 Subsequently reprinted in his " Miscellanies," vol. i. 
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that 1 do not admire this " Helena." The style of Art 
is one which requires for perfect success qualities 
absent from the whole Second Part;" but no lover of 
poetry will fail to recognise the poetry and the charm 
here to a great degree thrown away. To those who 
love riddles, to those who love interpretations, the 
work is inexhaustible ; to those who love beautiful 
versos,^ and glimpses of a deeply meditative mind, the 
work is, and always will be attractive; but those 
who open it expecting a masterpiece, will, I think, 
be perpetually disappointed. Some minds will be 
delighted with the allegorical Helen embracing Faust, 
and in the embrace leaving only her veil and vest 
behind, her body vanishing into thin air typical 
of what must ever be the embrace of the defunct Clas- 
sical with the living Romantic, the resuscitated Past 
with the. actual Present -and in their delight at the 
recognition of the meaning, will write chapters of 
commentary. Hut the kiss of G retch en is worth a 
thousand allegories. 

The analysis need not be prolonged, the more so as 
nothing worthy of special notice occurs in the last two 
acts. Faust, who lias viewed many of the aspects of 
lifts is now grown jealous of the encroachments of the 
HIM, and determines to shut it out. He is old, sad, 
reflective. Four gray old women Want, Guilt, 
Misery, and Care appear to him. On Care asking 
him if ho has ever known her, he answers: "I have 
gone, through the world, seized every enjoyment by the 
hair that which did not satisfy me I let go, that 
which ran away from mo I would not follow. I have 
only wished and realised my wish, and wished again, 
and thus have stormed through life : first great and 
mighty ; but now T take things wisely and soberly. 1 
know enough of this life, and of the world to come we 
have no clear prospect. A fool is he who directs his 
blinking eyes tkai way, and imagines creatures like 
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than the one indicated at the close of the criticism on 
the First Part, the solution is, I think, given in this 
dying speech ; the toiling soul, after trying in various 
directions of individual effort and individual gratifica- 
tion, and finding therein no peace, is finally conducted 
to the recognition of the vital truth that man lives for 
man, and that only in as far as he is working for 
Humanity can his efforts bring permanent happiness. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE CLOSING SCENES. 

THE spring of 1830 found Goethe, in his eighty-first 
year, busy with " Faust/' writing the preface to Car- 
lyle's " Life of Schiller," and deeply interested in the 
great philosophical contest which was raging in Paris, 
between Cuvier and Geoffroy St. Hilaire, on the ques- 
tion of Unity of Composition in the Animal Kingdom. 
This question, one of the many important and profound 
questions which are now agitated in Biology, which 
lies indeed at the bottom of almost all speculations on 
Development, had for very many years been answered 
by Goethe in the spirit which he recognised in 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire; and it was to him a matter of 
keen delight to observe the world of science earnestly 
bent on a solution of the question. The anecdote 
which M. Soret narrates in the supplemental volume 
to Eckermann's conversations is very characteristic. 

"Monday, 1st August, 1830. The news of the Eev- 
olution of July reached Weimar to-day, and set every 
one in commotion. I went in the course of the after- 
noon to Goethe. < Now, 1 exclaimed he, as I entered, 
' what do you think of this great event ? The volcano 
has come to an eruption ; everything is in flames.' 
'A frightful story/ I answered; * but what could be 
expected otherwise under such notoriously bad circum- 
stances and with such a ministry, than that the whole 
would end in the expulsion of the royal family?' 
e We do not appear to understand each other, my good 

384 
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I 

friend/ said Goethe; C I am not speaking of those ; 

people, but of something quite different. I am speak- ; 

ing of the contest so important for science between ij 

Cuvier and Geoffrey St. Hilaire, which has come to | 

an open rupture in the Academy.' This expression / 

of Goethe's was so unexpected that I did not know I 

what to say, and for some minutes was perfectly at a I 

standstill. ' The matter is of the highest importance/ f 

he continued ; * and you can form no conception of ,1 

what I felt at the intelligence of the stance of the I 

19th July. We have now in Geoffrey a powerful and \ 

permanent ally. I see how great must be the inter- '' 

est of the French scientific world in this affair; /} 

because, notwithstanding the terrible political commo- , , 

tion, the stance of the 19th July was very fully fi - 

attended. However, the best of it is that the syn- } 

thetic manner of looking at Nature, introduced by , 

Geoffroy into France, cannot be kept back any longer. ^ 

From the present time Mind will rule over Matter in f , 

the scientific investigations of the French. There will < j 

be glances of the great maxims of creation of the ; i 

mysterious workshop of God! Besides, what is all / v 

intercourse with Nature, if we merely occupy ourselves 
with individual material parts, and do not feel the 
breath of the spirit which prescribes to every part its 
direction, and orders or sanctions every deviation 

by means of an inherent law ! I have exerted myself / 

in this great question for fifty years. At first I was 

alone, then I found support, and now at last, to my j 

great joy, I am surpassed by congenial minds/ " 

Instead of exclaiming against the coldness of the ~~ ' 

man, who at such a moment could turn from politics 
to science, let us glance at a somewhat parallel case. 

Englishmen will be slow in throwing stones at the , 

immortal Harvey ; let them hear what Doctor Ent 
reports. Soon after the most agitating event in 
English history the execution of Charles I. Doc- 
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regarded. He read with the eagerness of youth what- 
ever was produced by remarkable writers, such as 
B^ranger, Victor Hugo, Delavigne, Scott, or Carlyle. 
He received the homage of Europe ; his rooms were 
constantly brightened by the presence of illustrious 
visitors, among whom the English were always welcome. 
Rambling over the wild moors, with thoughts often- 
times as wild and dreary as those moors, the young 
Carlyle, who had been cheered through his struggling 
sadness, and strengthened for the part he was to play 
in life, by the beauty and the wisdom which Goethe 
had revealed to him, suddenly conceived the idea that 
it would be a pleasant and a fitting thing if some of 
the few admirers in England forwarded to Weimar 
a trifling token of their admiration. On reaching 
home, Mrs. Carlyle at once sketched the design of a 
seal to be engraved : the serpent of eternity encircling 
a star, with the words OTine Hast, ohne East (Unhast- 
ing, unresting), in allusion to the well-known verses : 

" Wie das Gestirn, 
Ohne Hast, 
Aber ohne Rast, 
Drehe sich jeder 
Urn die eigne Last." 

"Like a star, unhasting, unresting, be each one ful- 
filling his God-given hest." Fifteen English admirers 
subscribed to have a handsome seal made, on the 
golden belt of which was engraved: To the German 
Master : from friends in England : 8tTi August, 1831. 
This letter accompanied it : 

To the Poet Goethe, on the 8th August, 1831. 

SIR : Among the friends whom this so interest- 
ing anniversary calls round you, may we English 
friends, in thought and symbolically, since personally 
it is impossible, present ourselves to offer you our 
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I 

felt for the spiritual teacher by the spiritually taught, 1 

is a manifestation that Goethe's teaching had already 

borne fruit, and that even in distant lands men dis- 
cerned the quality in which his works are preeminent i 
above those of any modern writer the quality of / 
deep and far-reaching insight. ' 

The English tribute was extremely gratifying, because 

for England and Englishmen his admiration was very ; > 

hearty. Among the English who lived at Weimer 
during those days was a youth whose name is now 

carried in triumph wherever English Literature is i; 

cherished I allude to William Makepeace Thack- ! I 

eray ; and Weimar Albums still display with pride the J 

caricatures which the young satirist sketched at that 
|wiod. He has kindly enabled me to enrich these 
pages with a brief account of his reminiscences, grace- 
fully sketched in the following letter : 

LONDON, 28th April, 1855. 

" DKAR LKWKS: I wish I had more to tell you 

regarding Weimar and Goethe. Five and twenty years > 

ago, at least a score of young English lads used to live \ 

at Weimar for study, or sport, or society ; all of which ! 

wen*, to be bad in the friendly little Saxon capital. 
The grand duke and duchess received us with the 
kindliest hospitality. The court was splendid, but 

yet most pleasant and homely. We were invited ;i 

in our turns to dinners, balls, and assemblies there. 
Such young men as had a right, appeared in uniforms, 
diplomatic and military. Rome, I remember, invented 
gorgeous clothing: the kind old Hof Marschall of those 
days, M. do Spiegel (who had two of the most lovely : i 

daughters eyes ever looked on), being in nowise diffi- ' 

cult us to the admission of these young Englanders. 
Of the winter nights we used to charter sedan-chairs, 
in which we were carried through the snow to those 
pleasant court entertainments. T, for my part, had 
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t'.atures for children. I was touched to find that 
they were remembered, and some even kept until the 
present time ; and very proud to be told, as a lad, that 
the. great Uoethe had looked at some of them. 

u He remained in his private apartments, where only 
u very few privileged persons were admitted ; but he 
liked lo know all that was happening, and interested 
himself about all strangers. Whenever a countenance 
struck his fancy, there was an artist settled in Weimar 
who made a portrait of it. Goethe had quite a gallery 
of heads, in black and white, taken by this painter. 
His house was all over pictures, drawings, casts, statues, 
and mtulals. 

" ( )f course I remember very well the perturbation of 
spirit with which, as a lad of nineteen, I received the 
long-expected intimation that the Herr Geheimrath 
would see, me on sueh a morning. This notable audi- 
ence took place, in a little antechamber of his private 
apartments, covered all round with antique casts and 
bos-reliefs. He was habited in a long gray or drab 
redingot, with a, white, neck-cloth and a red ribbon in 
his buttonhole. Me, kept his hands behind his back, 
just as in Ranch's statuette. His complexion was very 
bright, clear, and rosy. Mis eyes extraordinarily dark, 1 
piercing and brilliant. I felt quite afraid before them, 
and recollect comparing them to the eyes of the hero 
of a certain romance called c Mel moth the Wanderer,' 
which used to alarm us boys thirty years ago ; eyes of 
an individual who had made a bargain with a Certain 
Person, and at an extreme old age retained these eyes 
iu all their awful splendour. I fancied Goethe must 
have, been still more handsome as an old man than 
even in the days of his youth. His voice was very 
rich and sweet. He asked me questions about myself, 

1 Thi muHt have boon the effoct of the position in which he sat 
with ri'tfiird to the light. Goofchc'H oyos were dark brown, but not 
very dark. 
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sovereign. With a five and twenty years' experience 
since those happy days of which I write, and an ac- 
quaintance with an immense variety of human kind, I 
think I have never seen a society more simple, chari- 
table, courteous, gentlemanlike than that of the dear 
little Saxon city, where the good Schiller and the great 
Goethe lived and lie buried. 

" Very sincerely yours, 

" W. M. THACKERAY/' 

Thackeray's testimony is not only borne out by all 
that I learn elsewhere, but is indeed applicable to 
Weimar in the present day, where the English visitor 
is received by the reigning grand duke and duchess 
with exquisite grace of courtesy; and where he still 
feels that the traditions of the classic period are living. 

To return to Goethe: His last secretary, Krauter, 
who never speaks of him but with idolatry, describes his 
activity even at this advanced age as something prodi- 
gious. It was moreover systematic. A certain time of 
the day was devoted to his correspondence ; then came 
the arrangement of his papers, or the completion of 
works long commenced. One fine spring morning, 
Krauter tells me Goethe said to him : " Come, we will 
cease dictation ; it is a pity such tino weather should not 
be enjoyed, let us go into the park and do a bit of work 
there." Krauter took the necessary books and papers, 
and followed his master, who in his long blue overcoat, 
a blue cap on his head, and his hands in the custom- 
ary attitude behind his back, marched on, upright and 
imposing. Those who remember Kauch's statuette will 
picture to themselves the figure of the old man in his 
ordinary attitude ; but perhaps they cannot fully pic- 
ture to themselves the imposing effect of that Jupiter- 
head, which, on this occasion, arrested an old peasant 
and so absorbed him, that leaning his hands upon his 
rake, and resting his chin upon his hands, he gazed on 
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Ueber alien Gipfeln 
1st Ruh, 

In alien Wipf eln 
Spiirest du 
Kaum einen Hauch ; 
Die Vogelein schweigen im Walde. 
Warte rmr, balde 
Ruhest du auch." 

And wiping the tears from his eyes, tears which rose 
at the memory of Karl August, Charlotte von Stein, 
and his own happy youth, he repeated the last line[ 
" Jo,, warte nur, balde ruhest du wick Yes, wait but 
a little ; thou, too, soon wilt be at rest. 5 ' 

That rest was nearer than any one expected. On 
the 16th of March following, his grandson Wolfgang, 
coming into his room as usual to breakfast with him[ 
found him still in bed. The day before, in passing 
from his heated room across the garden, he had taken 
cold. The physician on arriving found him very 
feverish, with what is known in Weimar as the 
" nervous fever," which acts almost like a pestilence. 
With the aid of remedies, however, he rallied toward 
evening, and became talkative and jocose. On the 
17th he was so much better that he dictated a long 
letter to W. von Humboldt. All thought of danger 
ceased. But during the night of the 19th, having 
gone off into a soft sleep, he awoke about midnight 
with hands and feet icy cold, and fierce pain and 
oppression of the chest. He would not have the 
physician disturbed, however, for he said there was 
no danger, only pain. But when the physician came 
in the morning, he found that a fearful change had 
taken place. His teeth chattered with the cold. The 
pain in his chest made him groan, and sometimes call 
out aloud. He could not rest in one place, but tossed 
about in bed, seeking in vain a more endurable position. 
His face was ashen gray ; the eyes, deep sunk in the 
sockets, were dull, and the glance was that of one 
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incoherently. " See," he exclaimed, " the lovely woman's 
head with black curls in splendid colours a 
dark background ! " Presently he saw a piece of paper 
on the floor, and asked them how they could leave 
Schiller's letters so carelessly lying about. Then he 
slept softly, and on awakening, asked for the sketches 
he had just seen. These were the sketches seen in a 
dream. 

In silent anguish the close now so surely approach- 
ing was awaited. His speech was becoming less and 
less distinct. The last words audible were: More 
light ! The final darkness grew apace, and he whose 
eternal longings had been for more Light, gave a part- 
ing cry for it, as he was passing under the shadow of 
death. 

He continued to express himself by signs, drawing 
letters with his forefinger in the air, while he had 
strength, and finally, as life ebbed, drawing figures 
slowly on the shawl which covered his legs. At half- 
past twelve he composed himself in the corner of the 
chair. The watcher placed a finger on her lip to 
intimate that he was asleep. If sleep it was, it was 
a sleep in which a great life glided from the world. 



Appendix 

GOETHE EXPLODED. 1 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette, October 4, 1869.) 

IT is enough to sicken the soul and turn one's hair 
gray to see the frantic efforts of our time, not so much 
to investigate " as to " find out." We have no ob- 
jection to the exegete and the scholiast of the period. 
He is a worthy and useful member of society. His 
remarks may not be very brilliant, his mind may be 
none of the largest, but he plods away over his author, 
young or old, good or bad, and produces in due time 
his honestly begotten tome. But what we do abomi- 
nate is that morbid hankering to startle the world 
with some revelation or other about the productions 
of some of the proudest and greatest of its men, to 
"show up," to "explode" them, to prove that their 
noblest efforts, the things for which we honour their 
memories, belong in fact to the genius of some obscure, 
deluded woman. Poor thing! Our great man not 
only robbed her of her affections, but of her work, her 
glory, her wages. And she knows it ; and though he 
be long dead, she is silent like a woman. But 
justice slumbers not. Mrs. A., in time^ makes the 
acquaintance of a young and aspiring writer, and one 
day they walk in the garden ; the clouds are gathering 
in the west; if they are Germans they say "Du" to 
each other (though she may be as old as his great- 
grandmother) ; and he quotes poetry, and she listens 

* See page 347. 
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Hut let us proceed to this title of "Goethe and 
Sult'ika/' us H. G/s paper is entitled. The, lady in 
question is Marianne, von Willemer, of whom we have 
ail heard in connection with Goethe. He became 
acquainted with her in his sixty-lifth year, and from 
that lime, till his death they were friends, and ke.pt 
up a correspondence. She had heen educated for the 
stage in Frankfort, hut had only appeared there a few 
times when Geheimrath von Willemer fell in love, 
with her and married her. From all accounts .she 
was very charming and very intellectual, and Goethe 
liked her and the salon she. had formed. When Grimm 
made her acquaintance not many years ago sho wan 
widowed, old, garrulous, living in the far golden past 
when she had heen pretty - u past she tried to keep 
alive, ehieily by a certain pocket-handkerchief which 
Goethe once had given her. Grimm, with sentimental 
complacency, describes how he found her surrounded 
by relies of the great man on one table all his letters 
to her, locwely heaped up under a glass case, on another 
a poem gorgeously mounted and framed, and so forth. 
After enlarging upon his intense admiration for Mari- 
anne, and his exceeding great intimacy with her, he 
proceeds to describe, in a manner too characteristic 
not to be given in his own words, how during one; 
Hummer she spent .some weeks with him in the country 
iu the neighbourhood of Frankfort. 

'* I remember distinctly " (he. writes) ** one. evening 
when we had been walking together in the flower- 
garden talking of Goethe; the clouds were gathering 
in the west, foretelling bad weather, and a sighing wind 
was passing over the fields. I know not how it wan 
that Goethe's words from the * West-ostlioher Divan/ 
' Ach, urn deine feuchten Schwingcn, West, wie sehr 
ieh dieh beneide/ came into my mind, and as we 
walked along I repeated them half to myself. Mari- 
anne .stood still, looked at me for awhile, with her 
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soon strike, In the very hour (hat I was ltM of his 
death I broke the seal, and found at once wo inc. lines 
in his own handwriting. Tlu 1 }* arc in the new edition, 
and I wish to impose upon you the, task of finding 
them/ Then* was no difficulty ahout this. The 
poem is (.o he found among the posthumous ones (vti, 
IHU): * Vor die Augen meiner Lichen,' etc., Weimar, 



" Remarkably enough (Marianne pointed this out to 
iue) these, lines were written after the death of Frau 
von Stein, * Von will he surprised/ she writes to me 
later (February 18, IH;?J) S 'thai I do not possess 
Kckcrinunn, and have not read him fur a long time, 
but am just in the third volumi* of ({net-he's letters to 
the. "Stein/ 1 You will find at the end, on the last leaf, 
tlu* hist pa^e hut one, the he^innint*; of I host* line.-t 
whieh (Joethe sent: me with my lett(*rs, and \vhieh \\ere. 
certainly written on the.'>(iof Mareh, IH'U therefore 
after the death of the, 4 *SU*in." Hut. this must remain, 
UH always, between ourselves/ Marianne would, I am 
e, have, approved its not. remaining between our- 
ts. (! !) Sh* hud intended to leave to me her eorre.- 
ne.ti with (*cjetiu% though from tlu* be^inninjj; I 
hud beg{cul her not to do so. I had apprehended 
tho responsibilty whic'h wull ^nw out of such u 
posHession. Finally she ehanged h*'r mind about, it, 
and the. letters are, to remain deposited at the Frank- 
fort town library till the twentieth year after her 
death, 

" In another letter she, returned a^ain to the subject 
of our conversation in the. garden. * In the " Uivun 1 *' 
(slui writes, April r , 1851))* you must not sift anything ; 
I have nothing on my conscience but the ** ( )st uml 
Westwiiule/' ** Hoehbe^liiekt. in deiner Lie!u\ H and 
"Sag du hast wohl viel ^edieht.et," I5ut much of it 
I have inspired, suggest ed, and i\rjH'f!t'iiml. I think 
I promised you the original of the "Westwind;" it 
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"It sterns to me" (writes (Jrimm) "no breach of 
faith to publish thene innocent things now, almost ten 
years after Marianne's death. She herself wishes that 
her letters to (Joethc, which she showed to no one, 
should appear after twice, that time. I do not know 
whether 1 .should he, able to write down these things 
later, (j) Her wish for seere-cy referred chiefly to judg- 
ments on living persons, whieh were contained in her 
letters, and which, if they hud gone further, might 
have made mischief, ami could now have been of no 
interest. Inclosed in this letter was a small sheet, on 
one nidi* of which was written: 'Ostwind, Wiedersehn 
d. (>. October 15.' * Was hedeutet die Bewegung?' 
etc., the poem to be found in the original edition of 
the* West-ostlicher Divan, 1 p. 101. (loethehas clnimjcd 
the fourth st.an/u, making it more, passionate [did it 
never strike 1 1 err (Jrimm that tin* process might have 
been reversed, and that Krau von Willcmer made it 
into (xoe.the-and-water in her copy ?J, and not to its 
advantage either, to my thinking. 

M)n the, other side of the leaf stood the other poem, 
1 A oh, urn deine feuehten Sehwingen/ cite., but in this 
Uoethe has altered very little. < Hodibogliickt in 
de.iner Liebe/ whieh Marianne further c.onfc^ssed to, 
stands at page 125 in the * Divan' under the title, of 
*Suleika;' ami 'Hug du hast wohl viel gedichtet/ at 
pagc^ 1152, under the same title.. The.se details are 
important, as showing, though she* had so large a share 
in the ' Divan,' how little, the work was familiar to her 
as a printed book. [This is very confused.] Marianne 
had almost put into my hands the, copy given her by 
(Joethe, but withdrew it again because, she could not 
part with it." 

We confess not quite to understand the force of all 
this. Hut such is this precious revelation, such are the 
proofs alleged. Scraps of confused speeches and more 
confused l'U**rs from an infatuated old lady (however 
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No, wu will not furgf.t it. NoithtMr shall we forgot 
that it is a sriou ot* thr (triiuiu.s, hiiusi?]f dittlmguiHluul 
UH a wriu^r, wlu> haw* thus dunni to hriug such a charge 
Uifore tin*, world -a rhurj^ HUggt^Uui (lot UH nut or- 
gtt UUH nithrr) ly himsc-lf tu tiiut dear and quiior old 
lady of Fran ki'tirt. 
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